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INTRODUCTION, 


In all the varied activities of the Archwological Survey, conservation, ex- 
ploration, research and epigraphy, the year 1928-29 has been one of steady 
progress. 

A recently compiled consolidated list of monuments protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act reveals that no less than three thousand 
one hundred and seventy are maintained by the Central Government alone. 
They melude ancient sites, baths, bridges, caves, forts, gardens, pateways, in- 
scribed rocks, images, serais, kos minars, mosques, monasteries, palaces, pillars, 
pagodas, tombs, tanks, towers, temples, wells and the walls of ruined and degert- 
ed forts and cities as well as some four hundred miscellaneous objects and build- 
ings. As a result of the measures taken by the Archeological Department. over 
a period of twenty-eizht years the number of monuments calling for special 
repairs of a striking nature diminishes and conservation tends, therefore, to 
become more routine and limited to annual repairs and maintenance, both very 
necessary and calling for skilled, intelligent and constant supervision, but works 
in no way spectacular and but rarely lending themselves to a detailed description 
likely to make a strong general appeal. ‘Nevertheless the paramount importance 
of the standing monuments cannot be contested and hence in this report priority 
is given to that section of the activities of the Department on which is expended 
tle greater part of the archwological funds and of the energies of its officers, 
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INTRODUCTION. 2 


The departmental execution of the conservation of central protected monu- 

‘s, already adopted in the United Provinces and discussed in the introductory 

‘phs of the Reporte for the years 1923-24 and 1925-26, has been extended 

‘t to the Punjab, where all the archeological monuments, Muhammadan =~ 

‘sh as well as Hindu and Buddhist, have been placed under the direct 

f the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, who is now responsible for their 

, Tepair and maintenance. The pumping plant at certain monuments has, 

vwever, been allowed to remam under the local Public Works Department, 

their working requiring special mechanical knowledge. The extra responsibi- 

lities thus devolved upon the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, necessitated a 

corresponding increase in his establishment, and additional staff has been sanc- 

tioned to assist him in the discharge of his additional duties. To enable him to 

exercise closer supervision over conservation works, his headquarters have, for 

the time being, been transferred from Peshawar to Lahore, a subsidiary office 

being retained at Peshawar, where his Personal Assistant has been stationed 

for the maintenance of the monuments in the North West Frontier Province. 

Although this was the first year that conservation in the Punjab was carried 

out departmentally, no special difficulties were experienced though the conserya- 
tion programme was exceptionally heavy. 

Excavations have been carried out at no less than eleven sites. At Taxila 
with the completion of the “ Palace” excavation and the clearance of several 
blocks of houses on the east side of the Main Street operations in the Scytho- 
Parthian city of Sirkap have, for the time being, been brought to a conclusion 
and work directed to the opening up of the earlier strata of remains below. As 
the spade goes deeper, the area that can be excavated for a given sum necessarily 
grows less and less and it is not to be expected, therefore, that the excavation 
of the lower cities will yield as rich a harvest of antiquities as the Scytho-Parthian 
city has done. Nevertheless, to judge by what has already been achieved, there 
ig every prospect that the excavators will succeed in pushing back the story of 

: this civilisation for several more centuries. 

| Continued excavation of the prehistoric sites of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro yielded for the most part structural remains and antiquities resembling 
those found in former years, The most significant find reported from Harappa 
is that of seven burial jars and eight skeletons, seeming indications of a cemetery 
of chalcolithic times, The anthropological Importance of the remains likely to 
be recovered from its exploration is such that Mr. Vats’ further investigations 
in this particular direction will be awaited with interest. =e 

At Mohenjodaro Mr, Mackay has cleared a portion of what he considers 











to be the “ Artizan’s Quarter” of the Late Period, but the principal operation 
wag the excavation of a large area to a depth of some twenty-three feet helov | 
the original surface of the mound and to the fourth level of oceupation. In this | | 


fourth stratum it is now possible to walk through the streets and to enter many 
of the buildings of the period as easily as did its original inhabitants. A stea ady 
deterioration of the masonry and the decreasing size of the houses appears to be 
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ohne decay of this civilization from the Harly to the Late Period. A 
Aeteriorayion is noted at Harappa. 
fhe diseo%ery of evidence of flooding hetween the Early and Intermediate 
Aods at’ Mohenjodaro indicates the former existence of a danger to which 
enjelaro even to-day is still exposed. Mr. Mackay is of opinion that a 
ftly discovered cylinder seal shows that the upper strata of Mohenjodaro 
be safely dated to 3000-2750 B.C, as its form is very like pre-Sargonic seals 
found in Mesopotamia. As, however, the seal in question 1% acknowledged to 










te Indian in origin mt appears somewhat temerarious to base so wide @ conelu- 


i 


ma a single object. 

cals recovered at Mohenjodaro showing 4 goddess in a pipal tree and 
another horned figure in yoga attitude (which has been identified with Siva) 
and a seal from Harappa depicting a deity standing under a pipal tree and ali- 
other seal displaying a rosette of seven pipal leaves are not without sionificance 
and tend to give a stronger Indian than western orientation to this Indus Valley 
culture. It is not therefore improbable that at these sites may later be recover 
ed definite prototypes of Indian deities and traces of art motifs and cults which 
persist to the present day. 

Explorations at Nalanda were largely confined to the Monastery Sites. To 
the vicissitudes experienced by thesa monasteries the clear traces of frequent 
destruction bear ample witness. The antiquities recovered were principally Bud- 
dhist images and articles of domestic use. Conservation of the excavated re- 
mains has proceeded pari passt with their exploration, and an endeavour has 
been made by Mr. Page to exhibit a definite portion of each of the several struc- 
tures which have been erected on the ruins of others throughout the long oceupa- 
tion of the site. 

Mon. Duroiselle’s researches + Burma were confined to two sites, Hmawza 
and Pagan. At the former site thirty-two mounds were explored revealing the 
remains of stupa and burial mounds and yielding bronze and small gold images, 
and votive tablets of the 5th and 10th centuries. 

In Bengal Mr, Dikshit carmed out regearches at Mahasthan, Pabarpur and 
Rangamati. Mahasthan in the Bogra District and the largest known ancient 
site in Bengal is, im the Karatoya-Mahatmya, identified with Paundranagara. 
From the excavations it appears that the city site was in occupation from early 
Gupta times, and that after the Gupta period the city decayed but was re- 
occupied in the Pala period, the excavated city wall and bastion being assign- 
able to that occupation. The identification of the site with Pawndranagara 
still awaits confirmation, but @ more detailed examination of the Gupta levels 
may afford this. Further exploration at Paharpur was confined almost entirely 
to the examination of fifteen cells of the monastery while the trial excavation 
 Rangamati on the west bank of the Bhigtratht, six miles below Berhampore, 
despite the disturbance of the site by treasure seekers and brick robbers, dis- 
closed three periods of occupation, the earliest yielding Buddhist remains of 
the 6-7th centuries. 
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Mr. Longhurst’s continued excavations at Nagarjunikonda were. 
ly successful, yielding within the remains of a large brick stupe (which 
rently the Mahdchaitya referred to in the inscriptions already fou 






a reliquary containing a bone relic, which is in all probability the ¢ I] real q 
(dhatu) of the Buddha which sanctified the spot. The dyaka pillars of whi 


their discoverer gives a valuable description are noticeable features. Slumer- 
ous bas-reliefs, forana transoms, and other reliquaries still retaining their origiii- 
al contents, were recovered and these most successful operations make a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of Buddhism in South India. I\ is hoped: 
that Mr. Longhurst will be able to publish in detail the many intecesting ‘bas- 
teliefs of the Amaravati School revealed in his researches. i 

It is only a portion of the antiquities recovered on ancient sites which can 
pass without treatment from the excavations to the archeological museums, 
and during the year under review 1732 objects received treatment by Mr. Sana 
Ullah, the Archeological Chemist, and his assistant, Dr. Hamid. The detailed 
report of the valuable work of these officers is siven below but in addition to the 
treatment of antiquities their researches have extended to analyses of metals 
and mortars as well as to the technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects 
and their glazes. 

Mr. Sana Ullah’s opinion, based on his analyses of tools from Mohenjo- 
daro, that copper is the earliest known metal used at that site for general pur- 
poses and that bronze was introduced probably earlier than 3000 B.C., is of 
importance as tending to confirm from another source Mr. Mackay’s date based 
on the seal referred to above. 

For the departmental museums the year has been one of considerable im- 
portance. In April 1928 the new museum at Taxila was opened to the public 
by the Hon'ble Sir Mohammad Habibullah, K.0.8.1., K.C.1E., Kt., Member for 
Education, Health and Lands. A description of the building itself wag given 
in the previous report but the justification for erecting local museums on ancient 
sites excavated by the Archwological Department may here he indicated, It 
has been the aim of the Government of India to keep the small and movable 
antiquities recovered from the ancient sites in close association with the remains 
to which they belong, so that they may be studied amid their natural surround- 
ings and not lose focus and meaning by being transported to some distant place. 
The objects preserved in these local musetims are all-important to the student, 
if he is to visualize aright the conditions of life in Ancient India and to infuse 
fife and colour into his picture. But it is obvious that local musetms, such as 
fhe one at Taxila, are too costly to be maintained on every site that is excavat- 
ed. They are justified only if the antiquities housed in them are sufficiently 
numerous and valuable; and if the site itself is reasonably accessible to the public. 
At Taxila, both of these conditions are fulfilled. Gn the one hand the new 
museum is only a few hundred yards distant from a railway junction on the 
North Western Railway, and it can easily be visited by rail or motor ear from 
Rawalpindi. On the other hand the collection of objects in it is exceptionally 
varied and rich. It covers a period of a thousand years and more—from the 
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sixth or seventh century B.C. to about the 5th century A.D.—and it illustrates 
the peculiarly cosmopolitan culture that prevailed during most of that period 
in tae North-West of India, where Greek invaders succeeded Persian, and were 
ths selves followed’ by Scythians, Parthians, Kushins and Huns; where ele- 
wients from the arta and crafts of all these heteroveneous nations became i- 
extricably blended with the Indian; and where the Brahman and the Buddhist 
flourished side by side with the Jain and the Fire-worshipper. Moreover, this 
is the only collection in India which contains a fepresentative display of the arms, 
implements, utensils and other objects which were in daily use among the people 
of historic times, In European museums such objects are, of course, abundant 
and have done much to illumine the story of civilisation. In India they have 
hitherto been all but unknown, for the reason that it was only within the last 
three decades that scientific excavation has been essayed in this country, and 
during these decades the efforts of the Archeological Department have been 
largely taken up with the great religious centres of antiquity such as Sarnath, 
Saficht and Rajgir, which, though supremely interesting in other respects, have 
necessarily yielded few objects of this kind. 

The most important acquisition dealt with by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda, Superintendent, Archeological Section, Indian Museum, is the Pearse 
Collection of Engraved Gems which has been recently placed on loan there by the 
Director General of Archwology and of which Mr. Chanda gives an interesting 
résumé. In view of the examples illustrated in Pls. LV-LVI, the proposed 
catalogue may be expected to appeal to a large public, In the Peshawar Museum 
interest ig concentrated on the fine inscribed relief PI. LVIII, a, dated in the 
year 89, In preparation for the removal of the arms in the Lahore Fort from 
the Shish Mahal to the Bari Khwahgah a new oor of Indian Patent Stone has 
heen laid down in the latter building and six wall cases of standard design pro- 
vided. 

The antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stem during his expeditions to 
Central Asia and Baluchistan are now exhibited im two buildings in New Delhi, 
the frescoes in one building on King Edward Road and the paintings on silk and 
miscellaneous objects in rooms on the first floor on the east side of the Record 
Office on Kingsway. Although only a portion of the paintings and miscellane- 
ous objects have so far been displayed an idea can even now be formed of the 
value of the collection and great interest has already been excited by their exhi- 
hition. 

The most important epigraphical discovery of the year is another recension, 
‘1 the Brahmi script, of the Fourteen Rock  Edicts of Asoka and one of the 
Minor Rock Edicts. These are situated some eight miles from the town of Gooty 
on the southern border of the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency, close 
to the village of Yerragudi, situated approximately in 77° 34 E. L. and 15° 
N.L. For this discovery Indianists are indebted to Mr. A. Ghose, F.CS., 
F.G.8., of Calcutta, who writes that he found them “when engaged in a geo- 
logical examination of the extensive diamond mining regions of the Guntur, 
Kurnool and Anantpur Districts of the Madras Presidency *, Rai Bahador Daya 
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fam Sahni gives below a preliminary description of the Edicts but scholars will 
await with interest their complete publication in Epigraphia Indica by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, Government Epigraphist. 

The eight recensions of these Rock Edicts are found on the borders of Shae 
dominions and it must be confessed that here, as at Shahbazgarhi and 





sehra, the Emperor was but ill served by his officers. At Yerragudi no attempt), 


has been made to dress the six large boulders on which the edicts are inscribed, 
they are engraved without plan and even when looked for were tound with very 
great difficulty. Scaffolding was necessary to make the estampages and 18 1s 
a matter of astonishment how in Mauryan days the rocks were expected to he 
recognized and the inscriptions read. Moreover the extraordinary method of 
writing the Minor Rock Edict sometimes in boustrophedon, sometimes from 
right to left and the inscribing of the first six characters of Line 7 at the beginn- 
ing of Line 5 and the writing of part of Line 7 from left to nght and a poraen 
in the converse direction points to a careless execution of the royal commat 
How ill-displayed are these royal Rock Edicts may be realized from the fact 
that some fifty years elapsed between the discovery of the first and second in- 
scribed rocks at Shahbazgarhi and a considerable period between the discovery 
of the first two inscribed rocks at Mansehra and the third one bearing the Edicts 
ana AIV, although search was made for this. If Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni is correct in believing that the area in which Yerragudi lies was governed 
in Mauryan days direct from the royal capital of Pataliputra we have an early 
parallel to modern conditions, for even now the frontier provinces are directly 
under the Viceroy and the recent Statutory Commission recommends that back- 
ward tracts should be entrusted to the Central Government, 

Of supreme importance to Indian archwology have been the laying down 
by Sir John Marshall of the office of Director General of Archeology in India 
which he has held with such distinction for twenty-seven years, and the retire- 
ment of Sir Aurel Stein. The former officer, as recorded in last year’s report, 
having been — on Special Duty and his service extended for five years, 
Indian archeology will continue to benefit by his explorations and literary activi- 
ties, but by the retirement of Sir Aurel Stein the Archeological Survey loses 
one whose services both im length of time and importance have been altogether 
exceptional, It is unnecessary for me to dilate upon Sir Aurel’s researches 








which have added lustre to the records of the Archeological Survey and touching . 


which the Government of India have given such marks of its appreciation, but 
it is pleasant to be able to record here that the University of London has added 
to the long list of Bir Aurel’s academic and other honours by awarding to him 
the first Petrie Medal for Services to Archwological Research. Sir Aurel’s eager- 
ly awaited work entitled “Innermost Asia’ detailing his last journey to Central 
Asia was issued in February 1929 and forms a worthy addition to his other monu- 
mental publications desling with that region. 

In March 1929 Mr. Andrews’ long connection with the Central Asian Anti- 
qoities Museum, New Deli, came to an end. To him the ayy successful 
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antiquities in the museum annex in the Record Office building will long con 
witness to his devoted labours. 

In the Introduction to the Annual Report 1926-27 reference was made to 
the need for an amendment of the Ancient’ Monuments Preservation Act to 
restrict and regulate excavations and at the same time to provide rules under 
which non-official agencies, both Indian and foreign might undertake the ex- 
cavation of ancient sites. The matter has received the consideration of the 
Government of India and is being referred to the local Governments and Ad- 
nunistrations, 

In conclusion I would record my obligation to Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Archeological Survey, who in countless directions has rendered 
most valuable assistance in the preparation of this report for the press. 
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SECTION I. CONSERVATION. 
UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 
MONUMENTS. 


By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 


N the year under review a sum of Rs. 1,52,551 was expended on the con- 

servation of ancient monuments in the Untted Provinces. Of this amount 
Rs. 49,593 were spent on Special Repairs, Rs. 49,620 on Annual Repairs and 
Maintenance and the residue of Rs, 53,888 on the Maintenance of Gardens. 
The income derived from various sources was Rs. 30,304 in the United Provinces 
and Rs, 24,281 in the Delhi Province. 


AGRA, 

The earth floors of the north-east chhatri of the Jamancret Manan and 
those of the rooms in RAszA Ratan Havent and the dalans in the Navpat 
Kuana of the Acra For were paved with 3” stone slabs laid over lime concrete. 
The practice hitherto had been to pave floors with 14" thick flags, but these 
had been found unsuitable and incongruous, the old floors being invariably 
paved with stones approximately three inches in thickness. Disintegrated parts 
of the carved plinth of the Drwan-1-Am were removed and replaced by new 
stones, to ensure the safety of the superstructure. The latrines and the lane, 
south of the Jawanoret Manan, were cleared of débris and rubbish. Among 
the débris were recovered numerous pieces of Mughal china now exhibited in the 
Taj Museum. Many of the pieces are undoubtedly rare and valuable, The 
excavation also disclosed an entrance under the plinth at the south end of the 
west face of the Jahangiri Mahal, opening to the lane, obviously meant for the 
use of sweepers. The efligy of the horse outside the Fort, on the glacis weet 
of the Amar Singh Gate, was enclosed with a suitable stone railing of Mughal 
design. 

As water used to pond in the north east parterres of the Tay Manan Garpen 
it became necessary to drain off the storm water, which was unfavourable to 
the growth of grass and flowers by restormg a part of the old missing drain. 
A portion of the pavement in the vicinity of this drain had subsided with the 
result that the surface had a reverse slope. This part was relaid with tlie 
slope towards the drain. On the east and north sides of the plinth of the main 
entrance gateway a few decayed carved panels were replaced by new ones of the 
original pattern. The ablution tank, in front of the mosque, which formerly 
leaked very badly m several places, has now been made watertight. As the 
absence of the fountains in the east and west channels of the inner court of the 
Taj Mahal Garden detracts from their appearance it ia proposed to restore them. 


and an estimate for this work is under preparation, 
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The modern roof of the eastem room of the north pavilon of the RAm 
Bicu was dismantled and replaced by a roof similar to those existing in the 
other rooms. 

ITIMADPUR. 

At ItIMADPUR on the main road from Agra to Firozabad, at a distance of 
thirteen miles from Agra, lies the Buruia-Ka-TaL, or “the old woman’s tank”, 
in which is a double-storied octagonal pavilion surmounted bya dome. Access 
to the pavilion is obtained from the north side by a causeway carried on arches. 
Close to the approach, and on the right stands a tomb similar in style to the 
pevibon. The tank with its pavilion and the tomb were built hy Itimad Khan, 
a eunuch in the service of Akbar. The name Burhia-ka-Tal is said to have 
been derived from an old woman who used to sit there in ambush and instigate 
robberies on unwary travellers. Another version is that the name is a corTup- 
tion of ‘Bodhi’ owing to the discovery in the tank of several Buddhist seulp- 
tures, but nothing is known as to when and by whom the sculptures were found. 
Before it was declared protected the building was used by the villagers as a 
cattle shed. During the year repairs were carried out to the leaking roof 
and several broken chhajjas and brackets were restored and the building is 
now in good order. 

The earth floors of the arcades round Axnar’s Tome at SIKANDRA presented 
a dusty and untidy appearance owing to the removal many years ago of the 
original floor slabs. The arcades have now been paved with stone flooring 
laid in & geometrical pattern at a cost of Rs. 18,358. The floors of the Nau 
Mahala dalans on the east and west of the main gateway were similarly treated 
as far as possible within the available allotment. A length of about 150 feet 
of the south causeway, including a part of the central channel, had sunk restrict- 
ing the free flow of water to the shrubberies. This defect has now been recti- 
fied. On the east front of the second storey of the tomb three displaced brackets 
and the jali railing were dismantled and reset. On the same facade a bracket 
which had collapsed owing to the oxidation of the iron dowels, was replaced 
by a new one, copper dowels being substituted in the new work. The restora- 
tion of the north causeway was also taken in hand and would he continued grad- 
nally as funds permit. A length of 34 feet was restored during the year. 

Five decayed brackets on the south side of Mariam’s Tom were replaced 
by new ones. The land round Ivpart Kuan’s Mosove and Aknar’s Horse 
is owned by private pergons and difficulties are experienced in keeping the vicinity 
neat and tidy. Proposals have therefore been made for the acquisition of the 
land and the erection of a suitable fencing. 


Fararvur Srerr. 

Among the conservation works at Faturur Srxkr the most important was 
the restoration of the Baoli which supplied wate / to the palaces and vardens 
(PL I, a, 6) The work had been in progress fog the last three years and was 
D 
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brought to completion at a cost of Re. 7,506. A further length of t 
wall south of the Agra gate and Lal Darwaza was rebuilt. It is now proposed 
to do no further rebuilding of these walls as the work is expensive and, mu 

of the original wall is still preserved. The floors of the dalans of the Daftar 
were paved with 3” stone slabs laid in suitable patterns. Considera ble 

débrig was removed from the areas situated on the south-east and north of sca 
Diwan-i-Am court, disclosing the foundations of ruimed buildings and many \ 
architectural fragments. The work of excavation is still im progress. 





The Darcan Suarke Santor CursuTl is under the management of a com- 
mittee at whose cost repairs are executed by thia Department. Du ing the 





year the Stone Cutters’ mosque and Khangah were extensively repaired with 
coarsed rubble stone masonry in lime. A large quantity of débrig was removed 
from the latter building and the resetting of stones, pomting, whitewashing 
and grouting were also carried out. Besides these, much general clearance was 
done, considerably improving the appearance of the monuments. 





KAGARAUL. : 

The building at Kacaravt, locally known as the BARAHKHAMBA, is a twelve- 
pillared pavilion crowned by a dome in the centre and having four small kiosks 
at the corners. It is square in plan and is remarkable for its excellent pro- 
portions and refined details. A sum of Rs, 300 was spent on its repairs which ; 
included jungle clearance, removal of several trees, resetting dislodged plinth » 
stones, making the dome watertight and renewing the broken chhajja slabs. 

ALIGARH. 
As usual the Military Department contributed Rs, 500 for the execution 


of repairs to the Forr at Auicarn, while the Az heeological Department expended 
Rs. 125 on the pay of the Chaukidar. 





NAJTBABAD. 

The Paruarcarn Forr at Nasrarap was founded by Najib-ud-Daulah 
about the year 1755. It was declared protected in 1920 and remained in the 
occupation of the Salvation Army as a criminal tribes settlement till the year 
1928. The modern additions to the Fort have been removed and repairs of a 
minor nature carried out. 

LUCKNOW. 

The old paint work on the railings of Tue Restpoency, Lucknow, was 
scraped off and two new coats of silicate paint were applied. The eastern 
boundry wall of Napaw Manat and Isramm Cuisuti's Toms was raised two 
feet to keep out intruders. Two shattered brackets of the Sora Kuamna 
were renewed and the open joints of the stone chhajja, filled with cement mortar 
to prevent ram water from trickling down the walls. As an emergency measure 
one of the lintels was supported by a steel girder. A portion of the grounds ‘ 
of the Driexusna Panace was fenced with wire to keep out stray cattle. Jungle 
was eradicated from the building and quarters for the Chaukidars were also 
constructed. \ 
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JAUNPUR, 

Two ‘nore kiosks of the Akpant Brice at Jaunpur were acquired at a 
cost of Rs. 450 and two broken stone pillars in one of the kiosks on the bridge 
were renewed in keeping with the style of the monument, while modern additions 
removed from several of the other kiosks, A sal wood door was provided for 
the Juanyer Mass and the roof was made watertight and two sal wood doors 
of suitable design were provided for the Toms of Fmoz Suan. As agreements 
have not been entered into with the Mutawallis of the Jami, Atala and Lal 
Darwaza Masjids, no repairs were carried out at these monuments. 

CHUNAR. 

The cracks in the roof of the southern dalan of the entrance gateway of 
IrtixHar Kuan’s Tome at Cuvnar were grouted and branches of trees over- 
hanging the building lopped off. 





(cARDENB. 

The Anrcna&onocicaL Garpens of the United Provinces which altoyether 
= cover 226 acres and are situated at Agra, Lucknow and Allahabad are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. During the year under review 
unusually high temperatures were experienced in the hot weather, while the 
rains almost entirely failed, The temperatures were also abnormally high in 
September and October, the period for sowing flower seeds for the winter display, 
The season was therefore an adverse one for all gardening operations. Never- 
theless the gardens, on the whole, were kept in good condition throughout the 
year and reflected much credit on the Deputy Director of Gardens and his 
assistants. 

Four lawns and the pairs along the causeways of the Tas Garpen at AGRA 
were trenched and regrassed. ‘Two vistas were opened out from the central 
platform te the south-east and the south-west corer kiosks. Flower beds 
were planted to a suitable colour scheme and the canna and rose purdens made 
a neeet display in their respective seasons. New varieties of shrubs, cannas 

sweet-peas were obtamed and planted in the Kman-t-Anam garden. For 
aaa of funds the old Mughal garden of Ram BAcu would not receive the atten- 
tien it deserves. A scheme for the representation of the missing channels, 
CAUEWRVS ue other structural features by means of appropriate ahiabbenes 
and flower beds is under consideration. Effect was given to the mew planting 











scheme for the immer enclosure of the Inmanv-p-Davian drawn by Sir John 





tee save im the case of the shrubberies concerning which details still forr 
the subject of correspondence between the Director General of Archeology and 
the Deyntty Director of Gardens. 

The forecourt of Axpan’s Toms at SrKANDRA was | ena tained im good 
«ondition throughout the year and now provides a ie approssh to the 
eRe aas A new pipe line was laid from the tube well to the grounds within 

enclosure and will be most useful when the oer tk new layout is eiven 











joming the Qross Mo ‘tin the Resmency Gaxnen 
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completing the layout around this monument. Special attention ‘was par to 
the Cemetery enclosure, Some additional shrubs and trees were plan’ d, several 
of the paths were brick-edged and all of them covered with surkhi. Tin 
motor pump installed last year worked well and provided an adequate ‘gu 
of water for the existing lawns. Two small plots outside the main lawg 
the DixusHa PaLack GROUNDS were trenched and new rose and flower | 
planted and a small shrubbery was planted on one side of the old archwa 










Casuarinas which had been eaten by cattle were replaced and protected with 


i 


tree guards. 
; ALLAHABAD. 
The path and patris to the west of the Becam’s Tome at Kuvsrev Baca, 
ALLAHABAD, were completed and all the paths covered with moorum. A system 
of water pipes was also laid and the layout of this garden, the scheme for which 
originated some five years ago, has now been completed. 


ADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 
By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 





DELHI : MUB 


The total expenditure incurred during the year in the Delhi Province on 
Muhammadan and British Monuments amounted to Rs. 1,156,555, of which Rs, 24,235 
were spent on Special Repairs, Rs, 17,889 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, 
Rs, 48,500 on Maintenance of Gardens and Rs. 24,931 on Acquisition of buildings 
and land. 

The monuments to which special repairs were carried out are:—(1) Bijai 
Mandal, (2) Nili Masjid, (3) Idgah at Kharera, (4) Tomb of Najaf Khan, (5) Tombs 
between Qutb Road and Hauz Khas, (6) Safdarjang’s Tomb, (7) Bist i building 
at Malcha, (8) Kali Masjid at Nizamuddin and (9) Purana Qila. 

The Bitar Manpat stands within Jahanpanah, a city built or enclosed 
by Muhammad Shah Tughlag in 1327 A.D. The purpose of this curious edifice 
+s unknown. It may possibly be ascertained when the débris, which covers a 
considerable part of it, has been cleared, This year earth and débris were 
removed from its west and north sides exposing a ramp and certain other struc- 
tures. Conservation measures carried out at this monument consisted in the 
rebuilding of the fallen arches in the north dalan, filling of the cracks in the 
ceiling, repairing the decayed masonry in the springing of the arch at the south- 
west corner and the levelling of the ground to the south of the dalans (PI. I, 
e, d). Trees waich had taken root in the masonry of the Nii MASJID were 
cut out from the back wall of the mosque and other vegetation was removed 
from over all the bucliding. Modern infillings were removed from the openings 
and the walla of the mosque underpinned. The floor of the mosque proper was 
relaid with lime concrete 6” in thickness and the roof made watertight. Repairs 
were also carried out to the floor and eompound wall of the courtyard and a 
turnstile gate fixed to keep out cattle. (Pl. Hl, a, 6). Cracks at the south 
end of the wall of the [pean at KHARERA village and in the soffit of the arches 
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and the dome of the southern minar were filled up. The walls were under- 
pinned and a chhajja of red sandstone provided to protect the inscription on the 
south miner from the weather. 

Considerable conservation was executed at the Toms of Nasar Kuan. 
Jungle and modern additions were removed from the building, and its broken 
walls and bastions underpinned. The open joints were pointed and the roof 
made watertight by relaying six inches of lime concrete. Earth and debris 
were removed from inside the building and the original floor level was exposed 
to view. -The graves in the east and west compartments were repaired and 
the damaged floor of the passage relaid with lime concrete. Earth and débris 
from the fallen gateway on the east were also cleared and a portion of the enclo- 
sure wall on the south-east side was underpinned. The ground around the 
tomb was levelled and dressed, to afford easy access. The repairs to the tombs 
between the Qutb and Hauz Khas, referred to in the last year’s report have 
ensured their protection. The surrounding areas which have been cleared ot 
débris now present a neat and tidy appearance. A few missing lintels over 
the arched openings under the domes were also provided. From the arched 
openings of the dalans of Sarparzana’s Toms modern infillings were removed, 
while on the north and west sides the hidden staircases in the basement were 
exposed, The work of their restoration is in progress and will be completed 
next year, The Bistpart Buripine at Matcua on the Ridge, which may have 
been a pleasure resort or hunting palace of Firoz Shah, commands an extensive 
view. [t was in a deplorable state of disrepair and the special repairs carried 
out during the year consisted of the removal of trees and other vegetation and 
¢he modern additions made by villagers. The plinth, piers of arches and 
walls, both imside and outside, were underpinned. All the dilapidated stair- 
cases were repaired and the blocked staircases in the south wing of the buildings 
were opened out. Rubbish and débris were cleared from the floors and roofs 
of the building and three inches of lime concrete was laid over them, while the 
eracks in the walls were also filled in with lime concrete. 

The roof of the Kaur Masam at Niamu-p-Dis was made watertight and 
serviceable materials such as shafts, brackets, etc., of the pillars, recovered 
last year from the débris, were carefully stacked. Inside the Kasnaitei GATE 
on the city wall stood an unsightly modern building out of keeping with the 
gateway and detracting from ite appearance. This building was acquired and 
dismantled at a total cost of Rs. 24,931 thereby considerably improving the 
appearance of the monument (PI. II, ¢,d). 


GARDENS. 

The Ganpens at the Qutb, Hauz Khas, Safdarjang’s Tomb, Humayun's 
Tomb, Purana Qila and Firozshah’s Kotla were maimtained in good order but 
the lawns generally suffered from the failure of the monsoon. Nine of the 
lawns in the Denm Fort were manured during the months of February and 
March. The Grevillea screens in the Diwan-i-Am section continued to make 
good progress and the gardens were maintained at their usual high standard 
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despite the exceptionally poor monsoon reflecting the utmost 
gardener, Mr. R. H. Lock, and his staff and evoking the adm 
merous visitors to the Fort. 
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HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS), 
By Mr. M. 8S. Vats. 


Originally a sum of Rs. 16,024 was sanctioned for the conservation of Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments in the Punjah during the year 1928-20 and this was 
later supplemented by an additional allotment of Rs. 3,600. From the total 
grant, Rs, 3,600 and Rs. 1,524 respectively were allotted to the local Public 
Works Department for the payment of outstanding bills of the last year in con- 
nection with the completion of the Archeological Museum at Taxila and special 
repairs to protected monuments in the Kulu Sub-Division, Rs. 2,450 to the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for annual repairs and 
maintenance of Hindu and Buddhist monuments m the Punjab, Rs. 50 to the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for registration charges, and Rs. 12,000 to the Director General of Archwo- 
lory in India for the conservation of monuments at Taxila. As, however, 
the Public Works Department and the Supermtendent, Northern Circle, surren- 
dered the sums of Re. 1,165 and Rs, 41 respectively, the grant as finally modified 
steod at Rs. 18,418. 





KUL, 

Special repairs to protected temples in the Kulu Sub-Division, viz., the 
Basheshar Mahideva at Hut near Bajaura and the Gauri Sankar temples at 
Nagar and Dasal were completed after two years. 

The BasuesHar Tempre near Basavra is the fmest ancient monument 
in the Kate Talley and enshrines a large liviga in the sanctum which measures 
8’ 6" by 7° 2". The cella has thick walls so that externally it is 13’ square, 
Tt has a small entrance porch (9’ 6" by 2° 10") on the east and corresponding 
deep niches enshrining well executed images of Ganega, Vishnu and Mahishadsura- 
mardini on the south, west and north respectively. The temple was severely 
shaken by the earthqnake of 1905 and the large blocks of stone, of which it is 
composed, were displaced in many places. In 1909, the superstructure above 
the lintels of the porch and niches was restored by resetting the bulged out or 
disjointed portions, but the lower parts were left untouched, leaving the fissures 
as before. Since this defect could not now be remedied without removing 
the superstructure, the fissures were carefully grouted. The large and heavy 
upper part of the émelaka stone lying in the compound was refixed at the top 
of the temple and secured by ctrong copper dowels. ‘The missmg portion of 
the @malaka was restored likewise. To make the cella watertight, vertical 
eracks round the base of the dmalaka and along various joints in the pediments 
ovet the portico and niches were grouted with coarse gravel in cement, while 
fiesttres in the portico and niches formed by the displaced stone door-frame 
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were grouted with recessed cement concrete. The most important measures, 
however, were the provision of two strong rolled steel beam (5° by 3") frames 
to support the door lintel of the cella which had shifted about ten inches inward, 
Jecving a large opening between itself and the’ lintel, and the insertion of an 
additional stone lintel of requisite size to fill the gap. Lime used in previous 
repairs was removed and ugly chips of irregular size which were found inserted 
here and there in the cella and niches were replaced by appropriate stone blocks 
(Pl. ID, a). 

Jungle was cleared from the compound and a 7° wide causeway about 200 
yards long provided to give access to the temple from the Simla-Kulu road, 
west of mile 113. As land could not be acquired in time the causeway was 
only aligned but not completed. This incidentally necessitated the moving of 
the compound door from the east to the centre of the west side, 

The Gauri Suanxxar temples at Nac@an and Dasa are in a sound condition 
and except a little grouting and re-setting of stonea no repairs were done to them. 
But the front of the former was completely blocked by an ugly dharamsala 
used by pilgrims at the time of the Sivavatri fair. This was removed and re. 
erected with the same materials, close to the temple on Government land given 
free of charge by the Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. Débris of another modern 
building was also removed, and the uneven floor in the yard re-laid. At Dasal 
the dilapidated wooden door was replaced by a new one of similar design, 


At Amp in the Shahpur District jungle was cleared from the approach 
road and the basement of the smaller temple repaired, 


UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 
By Mr. M. 8S. Vats. 


The Government of India granted altogether Rs. 25,922 for the conservatiou 
of Hindu and Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces, Ks. 23,799 bemg 
allotted to the Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Muhammadan and British 
Monuments, Northern Circle, Agra, and Rs. 2,123 to the Superintendent, Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore. 


ALMornA: JAGESVAR AND KATARMAL, 

Two important groups of temples at JaGesvan and KatTAgMaL in the 
Almora District were conserved for the first time, The remarkable group at 
Jagesar has been fully described by Mr. Hargreaves in the Annual Progress 
Report of this Circle for the year 1914. Speaking of the mscriptions he says 
* What is certain, however, is that inscriptions testify to the presence of shrines 
here in the Sth century and these were, in all probability, not the first erected 
‘at the spot. A re-modelling of the entire institution 1s, perhaps, with some 
truth, attributed to the reformer Sankarichirya”. The principal temples were 
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structurally in sound condition and needed only minor repairs. The compound 
wall of dry rubble along the side walls of the two pyramidal shrines on the east 
has been dismantled and re-erected at a distance of six feet behind its old align- 
ment on the east and south to a height of four feet, and its dilapidated portions 
on the other sides repaired as far as possible with the old material (PL UI, a), 
To resist the excessive rainfall at Jagesvar, the top courses have been laid m 
lime. The compound is overshadowed by giant deolar trees, the overhanging 
branches of which were a source of danger to the Navadevi, pyramidal and 
other shrines. These branches have been trimmed and a walnut tree standing 
near the western end of the,compound removed. The mass of dbris lying at 
the north-east end of the compound has been cleared and the ‘hogasala (kitchen) 
which was constructed by pujdris against the south wall of the sanctum, 
removed and re-erected at this spot. Whitewash from the spire and red mud 
plaster from the mandapa of the Jagesvar shrine have been removed and the 
roof of the latter made watertizht by replacing broken slabs. The soma-sitre 
drain has been cleaned and repaired. Ugly rubble masonry at the sides of the 
trefoil pediment in front of the Mrityufijaya temple has been replaced by well 
dressed stone blocks of the original size in lime mortar, This temple is the second 
in point of size and has some brief inscriptions in characters of the 8-9th century 
on the walls and pillars of its mandapa and portico. The trefoil ends of the 
double curved roof of the interesting NAVADEVI shrine had become displaced 
and a few stones of the roof had also bulged out. The ends have been set 
back in position and crevices between them and the roof filled with cement 
grouting to stop leakage, (PI. IV. a). Rubble masonry in the left hand side 
of the trefoil pediment of the northern pyramidal shrine has been replaced by 
a stone carved jike its counterpart on the right side and the bulged out coping 
reset in position. The level of the present floor has been reduced so as to 
expose the sills of both the pyramidal shrines. The S0R¥YA and NAVAGRAHA 
temples within the compound and Kuprra and CeanprKkA Devi shrines across 
the Jatiganigi stream have been strengthened by underpmning. Jungle has been 
cleared from the site and such measures as grouting and recessed cement pointing 
done to all the major and minor shrines wherever necessary. 

The Scw Tempe at KatarmMat which stands on the summit of a lofty hill 
on the right bank of the Kosi river above the main road from Ranikhet to Almora 
‘s one of the few surviving shrines dedicated to that deity im Northern India. 
Notwithstanding its comparatively late date, the monument is interesting for 
the construction of its ceiling which is supported on two large stone beams, 
for its wooden door profusely carved with legendary scenes connected with the 
Brahmanical triad, its two boldly carved pillars m the mandapa and an ashta 
dhatu image (height 4’ 6°) designated © Paun Raji’, The principal measure 
of conservation executed at this temple was the rebuilding of the broken retain- 
ing wall on the south and at the south-east corner. The wooden door was 
cleaned and open joints in the principal and minor shrines were treated with 
sunk cement pointing. It is, however, to be regretted that local prejudice 
does not permit the cutting of a large pipal tree at the south-west corner which 
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has entirely enveloped one of the subsidiary shrines and may in time cause 
considerable damage to others close by, 


DWARAHAT. 

The temples at Dwananat were fully conserved a few years ago,* but it 
has been necessary recently to fix notice-boards at the entrance to the compound 
of the Ratan Deo, Mrityufijaya and Ban Deo temples and to increase the height 
of the compound wall of the Kacheri Group on the south and north, to keep 
out cattle. 

LAKHAMANDAL, 

The temples at LAKHAMANDAL in the Dehra Dun District have been de- 
scribed by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the Archeological Survey Report 
for 1923-24, The compound has been cleared of modern aceretions in the 
north, of the dharaméala on the east, of the wooden shed for pilgmms in the 
south-east and of a flower orchard in the south-west corner. Numerous sculp- 
tures and architectural members, such as door-jambs, a@malakas, friezes, etc., from 
various temples littered the site. These, along with others recovered hy dis- 
mantling modern additions, have been removed to a small sculpture godown 
built close by for the purpose, Several architectural pieces had, however, to 
be stacked in the temple compound for want of other accommodation. Since 
the original floor has been traced below the present one, the compound level will 
be reduced so as to expose the plinth mouldings of the Lakhamandal temple. 
The ruined Wiga shrine in the northern part also needs conservation and it 18 
hoped to take up this work in the near future. 





KASIA, 

At Kasia the monastic area on the west was further improved by the removal 
of heaps of spoil earth lying to the north and west of Monastery “D*, An 
inspection path has been made round the monastic area which can now be 
approached both from the Buddhist dharamsala and the road to the Matha 
Kuar temple. The modern arch over the later drain at the north-east corner 
of the verandah of Monastery ‘D’* has been removed, and the two damaged 
and bulging gateway bastions on the east repaired. Im Monastery ‘L', door 
jambs of cells on the north side were underpinned and the back wall, which 
had disappeared, rebuilt on the old foundation. The party walls which appeared 
like ramps were raised to the existing height of the other walls and their tops 
dressed with clean earth 9” thick. Similarly, the chambers on the north side 
of Monastery *M’ have been rebuilt except for the back wall which could not 
be traced (PL IL, ¢). Its party walls descend to a depth of about 7’ below 
the present ground level and considering the size of rooms it is possible that 
the foundation of the back wall may be hidden below the south wall of Monas- 
tery "D". Two Stepped buttresses which were constructed several yeurs ago 
as a measure of conservation and obstructed two doorways, were removed, 
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Some modern bricks which had been used in some former repair were replaced 
by bricks of appropriate size, The cells and courtyard were levelled and 
dressed. 


SARNATH. 
At SarwaTH general repairs were done to all the minor stupas surrounding 
the Dharmarajikd-stiipa, silt was removed from the drain leading from the 
forecourt of the main shrine and the whole area freed of jungle. 


BELKHARA. 

The inscribed pillar at Betxnara! in the Mirzapur District dated in samvat 
1253 (A.D. 1196), which stands in the midst of fields, has been protected from 
damage by cattle by the erection of a 10’ square wire fencing carried on 
square stone posts bedded in lime concrete. It is interesting to add that the 
present name Belkhara is mentioned in one of the inscriptions on this pillar. 


BivatcArH Fort, | 

Vegetation was cleared from BraicarH Forr in the Mirzapur District, 
but it will take two or three years more to free the fortifications and buildings 
therem from the rank jungle which has overrun this monument. A medieval 
inscription in Nagari characters discovered on a wall of the Fort is illustrated 
in (PI. ITI, 6). 

PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 
By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zajar Hasan. 


The total amount expended on the Muhammadan and British Monuments 
in the Punjab was Rs. 88,527 out of which Rs. 45,648 were spent on Special 
Repairs, Rs. 23,927 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, and the balance of 
Rs. 18,952 on the upkeep of the pumping plants at the Lahore and Shahdara 
Gardens. 

LAHORE. 

The centre of activities was again the Lanore Fort. A scheme for its 
lay-out was drawn up and submitted to the Director General of Archmology 
and in pursuance of the same the restoration of the Diwan-i-Am courtyard 
and Jahangir’s quadrangle were taken in hand. The north-east wing of the 
Mughal palaces inside the Lahore Fort usually designated JAmANGIR’s Qvan- 
RANGLE consists of a spacious enclosure with a central courtyard having conti- 
nuous buildings on the east and west, and a building known as Bari Khwabpah 
on the north. To the east and west of the Khwabgah were formerly pavilions 
of which the one on the east has been recently reclaimed by dismaniling a modern 
structure. while the one on the west has, save for its foundations, totally dis- 
appeared. On the south of the courtyard and contiguous with the hack of 
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the Diwan-i-Am, was a range of buildings with a chabutra projecting into the 
courtyard corresponding to that on the north in front of the Ban Khwabgah. 
This chabutra still exists, but its adjoming buildings have entirely disappeared, 
and are now marked only by their recently excavated foundations. The courtyard 
was really a garden with intersecting causeways and a central tank with foun- 
tains and it is proposed to grass the parterres and plant trees and thus 
provide an appropriate setting to the adjoining buildings. The old ruined 
causeways have been restored, the intervening spaces between them levelled 
and dressed for lawns; the tank, which forms the most interesting feature of 
the quadrangle, has been provided with marble fountain heads of an appropriate 
design (Pl. V, a, 5), and a bridge of Agra red sandstone has been constructed 
to give access to its central chabuira, which also has been provided with a marble 
fountain and paved with country bricks in diaper pattern. The southern cha- 
butra which was in a dilapidated condition, has been similarly paved, and im 
the adjoining area extending to the back of the Diwan-i-Am the foundations 
of the old ruined walls have been exposed by clearance and excavation. There 
now remains only the planting of trees and Jawns to make the layout 
of the quadrangle complete. The pipe lines for the supply of water to these 
plots and fountains have already been laid. A sum of Rs. 4,000 was allotted 
this year to bring the project to completion, but the Public Works Department, 
which was responsible for its execution, surrendered Rs. 2,500 of that allotment, 
and will continue the work next year. The existing original Mughal buildings 
of this area still await conservation. 

The courtyard to the south of the Driwan-1-Am was surrounded by building 
with entrance gateways on the south, east and west. All these, together with 
the gateways have disappeared, and are now traceable only by their foundations, 
It is proposed to indicate the now lost buildings by shrubberies leaving, however, 
openings at the original gateways, and to lay out the open court with grass 
lawns and pathways. On account of delay on the part of the Public Works 
Department in removing the débris of certaim modern buildings the levelling 
and dressing of the Diwan-i-Am courtyard could not be undertaken, and the 
construction of the proposed pathways and steps, being dependent on the exe- 
eution of that task, had to be postponed causing the surrender of Rs. 9,944, 
allotted for this work. The operations carried out in this area were the excava- 
tion of the site of the old ruined dalans, dismantling the central and cross walls, 
refilling the trenches, thus formed, with earth and clearing it of bricks and 
brickbats to prepare beds for shrubberies, This necessitated the removal of 
the old pipe lines laid during the Military occupation. The work was entrusted 
to the Public Works Department and brought to completion. 

The central hall and the side rooms of the Bari Khwabgah has been provided 
with Indian Patent Stone flooring in preparation for the transfer to the building 
of the arms, etc., now exhibited in the Shish Mahal. 

Other works carried out at the Lahore Fort were rebuilding with reinforced 
brick work the roof of a compartment of the underground hammam at the building 
No. 29, dismantling certain modern barracks, latrines, steps and a tank in the 
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Diwan-i-Am courtyard, and clearing accumulated earth and débris from certain 
buildings and underground chambers. Among minor annual tepairs, may be 
mentioned extensive underpinning and pointing of the Fort walls and repairs 
to the roofs of the Shish Mahal and the ‘Chhoti Khwabgah. 

Among the most striking tontures of the Lahore Fort are the tahkhanas 
or underground chambers to be found under almost all the terraces and buildings 
standing along its northern wall and under those on the east and west sides 
of Jahengir’s quadrangle. Those on the north seem to represent an extension 
to the Fort, which, occupying an elevated piece of ground required a massive 
storied structure to form its northern side. This structure, which is raised 
to the highest inner level of the fort ia double storeyed and the tahkhanas lie 
in the first storey while the chambers on the ground floor are generally blocked 
up, except a few, which open outside into the so-called moat. Certain tah- 
khanas at the first floor level are also closed, but whether for structural reasons 
it is diffieult to say. Traces are noticeable at numerous places of attempts made 
probably during the Sikh period to break into these blocked up tahkianas and the 
ground floor chambers, but the operations seem to have been confined to search 
jor hidden treasures, and were not carried out further to explore the buildings. 

Along the north face chambers have been discovered to the east of the 
matble pavilion, called the CaoTt Knwapean, under a terrace, which is paved 
with country bricks on edge m hexagonal panels emphasized with an edging 
of black marble. The ornamental pavement had in two places been repaired 


with modern bricks, but there were no indications of these faikhanas, until’ 


they were brought to notice by the subsidence of one of these patches dunng 
the rains of 1928, Examination revealed two chambers filled up with loose 
débris consisting of earth, mortar, brick-bate and blocks of brick masonry. 
Clearance of this débris has disclosed that these two chambers are connected 


by an archway. They are square in plan each with arched recesses 


on three sides and the aforesaid archway on the fourth. Above the arches 
the squares are changed by a pleasing arrangement of stalactite pendemtives 
into octagons, wherefrom sprang the flat arched roofs, which have now collapsed. 
A wall costed with white chunam plaster runs across both these chambers from 
north to south, eutting off a section of them to the west. The purpose of 
this wall, which is a subsequent addition, ia not certain but it was probably 
constructed to support the arched roots, which probably showed signs of weak- 
ness and eventually collapsed. The modern brick patches, mentioned above, 
marked the gaps caused by the fall of the roofs, and it was presumably through 
these gaps that the chambers were filled up with débris. In the course of 
clearance a few pieces of a modern latticed wooden screen were discovered at a 
considerable depth in the northern chamber, They are of deal pated with 
red ochre and similar in design to the screens commonly found fitted to the 
windows in modern houses in Lahore. Their presence in the débris goes to 
prove that the filling of the chanibers was effected at no very distant date. 
Curiously enough there is no entrance giving access to these chambers. 
Traces of two doorways are, however, to be noticed in the southern chamber, 
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but both of them are blocked up with brick masonry in lime, which in the case 
of the doorway at the south-east corner is coated with white plaster, The 
latter doorway opens into a passage which lies at the back of an underground 
hammam to the east, but is not continued. Two furnaces of the hammam open 
into this passage indicating that it was used in connection with heatmg of the 
bath. 

The other doorway is in the western arched recess of the southern chamber, 
corresponding to the doorway in the wall. These doorways are connected 
with a passage cotitaining a plastered wall on either side, and covered with a 
roof which was supported on ‘wooden planks, but the latter together with the 
wooden lintel of the doorway having rotted away were found lying below m a 
heap of charred wood, It may be noted that the passage was not filled up with 
débris, a fact which lends support to the assumption that the fillmg of the cham- 
bers was done through the gaps caused by the fall of their roofs, without, how- 





ever, any attempt being made to spread the debris and ram it properly. 


As noted above the doorway in the western arched recess of the southern 
chamber is also blocked up, but is unplastered. A section of it at the upper 
end contained a dry masonry infillimg of unused bricks, and its removal has 
brought to light a passage whieh is again blocked with brick masonry in lime. 
An attempt was made to clear this passage, but its brick masonry infilling was 
so tough and strong, that only a very small piece of it could be dismantled, 
revealing, however another doorway into a takkhana under the Chhoti Khwabgah. 
The portions of the passage and the doorway exposed to view are coated with 
white plaster, indicating that they were originally open for use, but with the 
available data it cannot be said whether the passage ends at the doorway or 
continues further to the south. 

In the northern chamber the arched recess to the north is built up with 
2. brick masonry in lime. It is not coated with plaster, and seems to 
be modern, constructed to counteract the thrust of the débris infilling against 
the fort wall, Under this chamber there ts agam a compartment at the ground 
floor, containing a gallery on either side and a well to the south, The latter 
ig now closed, but above it in the roof of the compartment there is a gap with 
a wooden beam placed on it crosswise and indicative of an arrangement for 
drawing water to supply the neighbouring hammam. The gap, which is also 
¢losed, is marked by a low chabutra on the roof above and from it runs a drain 


eounected with an underground one in the southern chamber, where they are 
joined by a third drain from the hammam. 


From these facts it is evident that these chambers were connected with me 
adjoining hammam, but when its use as a bath was subsequently discontinued 
they were abandoned and their entrance with its connecting passage blocked 
up. » hammam, which is an unpretentious building soroneien: of —_ com- 
partments of moderate size, lies partly under the building , which is 
assigned to the time of Jahangir. On the erection of the cating Khwabgah 
825 the enclosure appertaining to it, the /emmam appears to have been found 

propriate in close proximity to a royal palace, and was consequently re- 
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placed by more elaborate baths constructed at the south-west corner of that 
enclosure. 

Another work of importance carried out at the Lahore Fort was clearing 
the Aammam at the south-west corner of the Chhoti Khwabgah enclosure of earth 
and débris and removing the modern partition walls. The building, which 1s 
in a dilapidated condition, was used as the royal baths, and originally contained 
two separate hammams on the east and west of the two passages running between 
them from north to south. The western hammam, which was probably intended 
for the use of princes or ladies of the royal harem, has partly disappeared and 
is now represented by two compartments, one of which served as a hot bath. 
The eastern jammam consisted of three chambers running from east to west, 
but of these also the easternmost one has now disappeared. These chambers 
epen into a corridor on the north which appears to have extended to the west 
connecting the two Aammams. The south wall, which contained arched recesses 
presumably furnished with glazed latticed screens has been pierced with doorways, 
and the ground on that side raised by more than four feet to bring it to the floor 
level of the Aammam, with the result that the passages noted above have been 
blocked up. The latter, which were intended for the use of servants, have been 
cleared of accumulated earth and débris and one of them has been found to contain 
two furnaces with water reservoirs in the back walls of the hammams, and a number 
of flues running therefrom under the floors of the adjoming chambers. With 
this arrangement the fire burnt in the furnaces served the double purpose of 
heating the water of the reservoirs as well as providing the chambers with hot 
air. Water was supplied from the well to the south of the Maktab Khana, and 
on the roof of the Aammam there are traces of a cistern, whence the water was 
carried through a masonry channel on the roof of the neighbouring arcade 
and the parapet wall to the north-east and east of the Moti Masjid. 





Clearance was confined principally to the eastern fammam, which during 
the Military occupation of the Fort was appropriated for servants’ quarters. 
In order to utilize it for residential purposes partition walls and new door open- 
ings were added. Almost all the modern walls have been removed, and the 
clearance of earth in the last or back chamber has exposed to view the arrange- 
ment of flues under the floor, which has partly collapsed. The second or middle 
chamber is occupied in the centre by a domed apartment with a gallery running 
round it. But the roof of the gallery on the north and west has disappeared, 
and the arched openings of the apartment have been blocked up with country 
brick masonry in lime, The eastern arched opening has now been cleared 
of its infilling and the clearance of the apartment has brought to light a fine 
tank lined with slabs of ajuba stone. 

The first or easternmost chamber seems to have been demolished in British 
times to allow for a roadway which led to the modern offices (now dismantled 
and removed) near the Shish Mahal. The taking up of the road has exp 
to view another tank of ajuba stone octagonal in plan with a channel! inning 
round it, and traces of a marble pavement, which seems to have been formerly 
laid throughout the building but subsequently removed by the Sikh Rulers of 


osed 
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the Punjab for use in their own buildings. The building has not yet been 
thoroughly explored, and excavations to its north, west and south are likely to 
bring more interesting features to light. 

The #aradari attached to Maniraza Suen Srncnu'’s Samapui at Lahore 
received special repairs. This Baradari, which stands on a raised platform 
extending to the west, is said to have been constructed by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, and was the scene of the assassination of Mahfrija Sher Singh. A 
group of five Samddiis to the memory of the Mahfraja, his two wives named 
Rani Randhavi and Rani Partab Kaur, and certain followers lie on the platform 
to the west of the Baradari’. The works carried out this year were the re- 
building of the retaining wall of the platform on the south and east, re-roofing 
two rooms of the Beradari, providing it with a few chhajja slabs, and repairing 
the doors. The brick masonry pinnacle of the Samadhi of Rani Randhavi 
was restored, and the chhajjas of this building and of the old cookhouse were 
repaired. 

NAWANKOT. 

According to the recommendations made by Mr. H. Hargreaves in his 
Inspection Note dated 31st March 1927 the eastern gateway and the two corner 
towers at the north-east and south-east of NAwankot near Lahore were acquired. 
They are beautifully ornamented with tile mosaics, and are the remains of a 
Mughal garden said to have been constructed by Zebu-n-Nisa, the famous 
daughter of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The princess is also said to have built 
her tomb in her lifetime in the garden, but as fate would have it, she died at 
Delhi and was buried there m the Tis Hazari Bagh, now known as Tis Hazari 
tet tin. The tomb at Nawankot which contains an unknown grave erroneously 
assigned to Zebu-n-Nisa, suffered badly at the hands of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
who is said to have stripped it of its marble work for use m his Baradart 
at Hazuri Bagh*. The former garden is now occupied by the Nawankot village 
and the gateway and the towers, although declared protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, were appropriated for residential purposes, Their 
acquisition was, therefore, a necessary preliminary to their conservation, The 
buildings have now been vacated and detailed proposals will be made for their 
repairs and maintenance. 





SHAHDARA, 

Three appeals were filed by the Punjab Government in the Punjab High 
Court in 1925 against a decision of the District Judge, Lyallpur, enhancing 
¢he award for the acquisition of the enclosure around Asar Kuan’s Ton at 
Suanpara from Rs. 13,885-7-4 to Rs. 39,855-5-0", and a sum of Res. 2,385 on 
account of the court fees together with Rs. 1,300 for the counsel fee was paid 
this year to the Local Government for conducting the case. The appeals are 
still pending, and if they succeed, the excess amount paid for the acquisition 





t Tarikh-i-Lahore by Rai Bahadur Kanhaya Lal, Victoria Press, Lahore, 1894, pp. 213-15, 

* Tohpigat-<-(hiekti by Maulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti, Hamidia Steam Press, Lahore, 1907, pp. 570-72 ; Tarikh-i-Lahore 
Rai Rahador Kanhsya Lal, Victoria Pres, Lahore, 1554, pp. 312-15, 

24, S.J., 1925-20, p, 15, 
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as well as the cost of appeals will he recovered from the parties concerned 
refunded to the Archwological Department, 

At Jananoin’s Toms the chabutra in front of the main entrance gateway 
and the southern section of the west causeway, therefrom to the central 
tank, have been restored, the former being paved with country bricks on edge 
in diaper pattern like the original, and the latter in geometrical designs empha- 
aized with black marble-outlines (PL. V, ¢, ¢). 

An estimate amounting to Ks. 243,072 for works for the protection of 
Kamean’s Barapart from the ravages of the river Ravi was prepared by the 
Public Works Department, but was not accepted. A small embankment of 
dry stone masonry was, however, constructed to support an overhanging water 
channel and a causeway of the old garden attached to the Baradari. Mirza 
Kamran was the second son of the Emperor Babar and a brother of the Emperor 
Humayun who after his accession to the throne in 15380, conferred upon him 
the government of the Punjab, Peshawar, Kabul, ete’, As its name indicates, 
the Baradari was constructed by that prince in connection with a now ruined 
garden which for a long time has been subject to encroachment by the river, 
which shows a tendency to form a new bed behind the Baradari, 








ATTOCK, 
Preliminary measures for the conservation of the Becum-x1-Saraiat Atrocg 


were undertaken as early us 1921, but their execution having been unsatisfactory 
a fresh estimate was framed for its appropriate treatment, and the work was 
undertaken and compléted during this year. . 

The Sarai lies on the old Badshahi Road from Bengal to the river Indus, 
The date of its erection is not certain, but it seems to have been constructed 
or known after Nur Jahan Begum, who crossed the Indus here in company: 
with the Emperor Jahangir, when the latter was seized by Mahabat Khan and 
carried as a state prisoner to Kabul. It consists of an extensive enclosure 
with a central courtyard surrounded by arched compartments having verandahs 
to their front. Each of the four corners of the enclosure is defined by an octa- 
gonal bastion, while in the courtyard lies a suall mosque standing on a raised 
plinth. To the north, is a long flight of steps descending to a deep ravine, but 
the main entrance was through a gateway on the east, which together with most 
of the compartments on that side has now disappeared. The building, which 
ig in a dilapidated condition, suffered considerably during its occupation by the 
Military and others when numerous additions were made to it, These additions 
have now been removed and the damage repaired as far as possible but the 
Sarai is now a mere ruin of its former self. The main items executed this year 
comprised the re-erection of the outer walls of the ‘Inissing compartments 
on the north, south and west to a height of four feet to fill up the gaps, repairs 
to the broken arches and jambs, and making watertight the broken masonry 
of the walls and roofs with lime concrete stuined and roughened to match the 





* PortkA-+-Farishia, Porsiun text, Nawal Kishor Press, silica 1805, p. #12, 
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original work. The removal of an accumulation of earth and débris at the 
north wall and the demolition of a modern chabutra, constructed by the Military 
on the east, have brought to light the steps and traces of the main entrance 
gateway noted above, The steps are partly preserved and can be repaired at 
little cost, but the gateway is in too ruinous condition to be restored. 


MULTAN, 

Special repairs were also effected to the Sawi Massrp at Munran. The 
building, which is really a graveyard, consists of a small rectangular enclosure 
occupying a raised chabutra and is entered on the east through a now dilapidated 
gateway. Its most prominent feature is the high west wall flanked by two 
sloping hastion-like minarets, and containing in the centre a deeply recessed 
miirab, The whole of the west wall together with the minarets and the mihrab 
is profusely ornamented with tile work, which was also repeated on the side walls, 
(PI. IV, 6) but the latter having been subsequently rebuilt with bricks in mud, 
most of their ornamental tiles have disappeared the remainder being refixed 
at random. In the courtyard there are several graves, which were ruined by a 
gondi tree, the marble fawizes of two of them having fallen into the grave vault 
broken open by the roots of the tree. The fawizes have now been taken out 
and restored to their original positions, the gundi tree has been removed and the 
whole courtyard cleared and made tidy. The side walls, which were in a dila- 
pidated condition, have been repaired, some of their odd tiles being removed for 
sufe custody. The kachcha steps giving access to the gateway have been rebuilt 
with lakhauri bricks m lime, and in the same connection a retaining wall has been 
constructed to maintain the chabutra on the east and prevent further encroach- 
ments upon it by the adjoiming lane, A supplementary estimate is under pre- 
paration to provide for further measures necessary to preserve the building shi 
decay. 

The inscribed marble slab, standing to the south of the principal grave 
deserves special notice. On one face of the slab there is an epigraph in Persian 
verse which refers to the death of one Safar Quli, giving the date as 10th Shaban 
of the vear 999 A. H. (3rd June 1591 A.D.) and the name of the scribe Rahmat- 
wilah. On the other face of the slab the inscription which is also in Persian 
verse, records a moral lesson taught by Imam Jafar Sadiq', and contains the 
name of the scribe Zakariya, son of Usta Muhammad, son of Jiwan Multani. 
The date given here in letters is in Arabic, and, curiously enough, does not corres- 
pond with that carved over it in figures, the former being 1009 (1600-160) 
A.D.) and the latter 999 (1591 A.D.) which is the date of the other inscription, 
It is difficult to account for this discrepancy. The mistake is due possibly to 
the writer's ignorance of the Arabic language. A few other marble inscriptions 
exist at the Sawi Masjid, but all are fragmentary and are quotations from the 
Quran. 





‘Imam Jafar surnamed Sadiq wes the son of Imam Mohammad Bagir, the grandson of Imam Husain, He was the 
sixth Imam and was very famous for his teachings among the Muslims of his age. 
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GARDENS. 

The shrubberies in the Suaramar GarpEN at Lanorne, which were planted 
in the third terrace during 1927-28, are now well established, The beds of 
cannas on this terrace provided an excellent show during the hot weather, when 
there was a dearth of other floral embellishment. There was the usual display 
of annuals around the central tank im the second terrace, both in the autumn 
and spring, and the profusion of roses in this terrace was much admired. 

The only work of tmportance undertaken at the Hazurt Bacu at LanorE 
was the removal of the dwarf duranta hedge, which lmed the foot-paths, and the 
replacement of the same by clerodendron, a much more suitable plant for the 
purpose. 

NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 
By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zajar Hlasan. 
Takut-1-Bani. 


Out of a sum of Rs. 9,190 spent on the conservation of the Central Protected 
Monuments in the Norra-WEst FroxtreR Province, the Public Works Depart- 
ment was responsible for the expenditure of Ks, 2,554 (Rs. 1,833 on Special 
Repairs and Ks. 701 on Annual Repairs) and the Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey for Rs. 6,666 (Rs. 4,000 on Special Repairs and Rs. 2,666 on Annual 
Repairs). Besides the usual annual repairs and maintenance, two new works 
were undertaken, the more important of them heing the conservation of the 
monuments at ‘Taxut-1-Bant. An estimate amounting to Rs. 6,672 was framed, 
and a sum of Rs. 4,000 was allotted against it durmg the year under review. 
But the dilapidated condition of the western revetment, noticed subsequently, 
called for a supplementary estimate amounting to Rs. 4,404, and additional 
funds were provided for its completion at a total cost of Re. 9,897. The Sub- 
overseer in charge succeeded in procuring lintels of local stone, for want of which 
jron girders had been used in previous repairs. 

The main stupa in the Court X* has been relieved of its sapermeumbent 
débris and its top made watertight. The broken walls of the chapels surrounding 
the court have been underpinned with appropriate masonry, and the same treat- 
ment has been accorded the dilapidated domed roofs (FI. VI, a, 6). The 
loose débris piled upon the northern boundary wall has been removed, and its 
dilapidated portions while retaining, their broken line have been rebuilt. The 
steps leading to Courts V and VI have been repaired with stone slabs to match 
the original, and the chapels in these courts have received treatment similar to 
those in Court X of the main stupa (Pl. VI, ¢, @). The numerous amall stupas 
here have been relieved of supermeumbent débris, and their tops dressed to a 
slope which will throw off rain water. A few of them were opened and they 
avem to have been votive stupas containing no relics. The upper portion of the 
wall between the Monastery (No. Tl) and Court No. IV, which was out of plumb, 








_—_ 
‘The numbers given to the various courts and buildings are those shown om the plan of Takhti-Bahj published in the 
Annual Report, Frontier Circle, for the year 1911-12. 
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has been dismantled, while the walls of Monastery I] have been underpinned 
and the broken window openings repaired. The clearance of spoil earth in the 
various courts and rooms led to the discovery of several antiquities, but none of 
particular interest. 

The chief work executed at Takht-i-Bahi was however the repairs to the 
revetment forming the western boundary of Court IX. At its soutlerm end 
was a large breach and although this was repaired by the Public Works Depart- 
ment In 1910-11, 1 later gave way, and continued to be a menace to tlie structure. 
On examination it was found that the foundation of the revetment was badly 
decayed, and the breach was due to its consequent settlement. The breach 
in the revetment has now been rebuilt and its decayed foundation made solid 
by reconstructing it with stone in lime. The ground of Court IX was excavated 
to a depth of some 6 feet and stones and stone chips contained therein were re- 
rammed. To stop, percolation of water, earthen-ware pipes with open joints 
have been laid on a layer of lime concrete, two feet below the surface, to serve 
as subsoil drains, the top of the surface las been covered with 2” of earth 
brought from the plam, and the area given a regular slope to the south-west, 
where the section of the existing outlet has been enlarged to drain off rain water 
more rapidly, 

SHAHDAUR. 

The other work of special repairs, undertaken in the Frontier Province 
was the construction of an enclosure wall around an inscribed rock at SaHanpavr, 
Agror Valley, Hazara District. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 
By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 


During the year under report a sum of Rs. 29,477 was expended on the 
execution of works departmentally by the Archwological Superintendent and 
Rs. 67,304 through the agency of the Publie Works Department. 


SARNAL, 

The repairs to the Gatresvara MAuApreva Tempe at Sarna in the Kaira 
District, which have been in progress for some time were almost completed, 
Some of the old stones of the sit/ara recovered from the dé bris were re-set in their 
original position and the mandapa was practically rebuilt, ‘People are Now coming 
in large numbers to visit this temple despite its remoteness. 


BAssEIN, ° 





Preliminary measures of conservation undertaken in the Jesurr Cuuncu 
and Monastery founded in 1548 A.D. within the Porrccursr Fort at Bassem 
in the Thana District, included the eradication of brushwood and the removal 


‘Campbell, Thana Gazeticer (1882), p, 41, | 
FQ 
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of earth and débris from the area covered by the ruins. In the course of the work 
were exposed the stone paved floors of several rooms, and in one of them a sculp- 
ture of a Nagini was brought to light (Pl. VII, ec). A narrow stone pipe waa 
discovered ‘behind the fizure and it was found conneeted to a small cistern built 


just over the head of the sculpture. No trace of ita outlet has, however, been 
found. 





JOGESVARL. 

The interior of the Brahmanical Caves at JocEévani in the Bombay Suburban 
District, which used to remain under water for a considerable part of the year, 
has now been cleared of the huge accumulation of earth and exposed to its original 
level. Repairs to one of the disintegrated pillars of the long verandah to the 
south side were taken up as an experimental measure, and stones of large size 
were used to reduce the number of joints in the masonry. 


Sangan PEAK. 

About 14 miles from Sanjay, a station on the B., B, and C. 1. Railway, close 
to the weatern bank of the river of that name, and in the village Kbhunavada 
in the Thana District, stands the Sangan Prax, also called St. Jonwn’s Peak 
and Barar Hina, which commands a distant view of the Arabian Sea. Arrange- 
ments for the clearance of the so-called caves on the top of this hill were made 
departmentally, One irregular rock-hewn cell measurmg 41° by 32° by 18’ 3° 
and having two rectangular pillars, was cleared. The front wall of this cell 
is lined with masonry of old thi bricks. A flight of steps, partly cut im the 
rock and partly built up of thin bricks, leads down to the floor level. A number 
of small cisterns was discovered near the cell, It appears that the so-called 
cell was originally meant to serve the purpose of a cistern and was subse- 
quently converted into a room. Traces of ancient stone walls, of which only 
one has been exposed, are visible near the cisterns. 

ELEPHANTA, Kana ann Poona. 

The construction of the open pavilion for visitors at ELErHANTA in the 
Kolaba District, started last year, was completed during the year under review, 
Repairs to the rock-hewn Buddhist Caves at Karta in the Poona District were 
continued, and the open ares im front of them all, except a portion near the 
Custodian’s quarters, was enclosed to keep out cattle and the bed of the newly 
diverted channel in this open otea paved with flagstones. Work at the SHanwar 
Wapa in Poona Crry consisting of making parapets and walls watertight was 


continued and the conservation of the Fort Walls should be completed next year, 


Proper pathwavs were provided to the almost maccessible group of 90 Caves 
on the west side of the hill fort of Srvaneni at Joxnan in the Poona District. 
This will facilitate the preparation of guide maps of the important groups of 
Caves by the Survey of India. It may be noted that the traces of fresco paintings 
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‘on the ceiling m one of the Vihira Caves mentioned by James Burgess in 1882" 


are still visible, The whole ceiling was originally coated with a thin layer of 
mud and divided into square panels in which floral designs were painted in various 
colours. Of these, red, yellow, black and white tints are clearly perceptible, 
but no traces of any figures exist. Fergusson assigns these caves to the pre- 


Christian epoch. The remains of the ancient compound walls and the plmth 
of the main platform of Hansni GumBaz at Junxar were laid bare and traces Pa 
of four gateways to the compound recovered. 


Fanta Bach AND PEDGAON, 

At Faria Bacu in the Ahmednagar District the special work to the water 
palace was continued during the year. It consisted im exposing the entire 
terraced bed of the tank by the removal of silt which was used in making 
rough pathways around the monument. A portion of the wall of the octagonal 
platform on which the main building stands was completed by fixing suitable 
coping stones. The Military authorities have transferred to this Department 
on payment of Rs. 327, land measuring 32 feet in width lying all around the 

As a preliminary measure to protect the exposed foundation of BapHALEs- 
vara or Baveévarna TeMPLe, standing close to LaksHmMt Narayan TEMPLE at 
Prpcaon proper, channels were dug to prevent waterlogging and retaining walls 
constructed around its base, 


AHMEDABAD Dis'rRict, 

In the Ahmedabad District the Public Works Department carried out repairs 
fo nine different protected monuments. Satisfactory progress has been made 
towards the extensive repairs to the retaining walls around the Mansar Tanay 
at Vinaucam. One of the two existing domes of Banton Kaan Qazi’s Massip 
at Duouka, which had been leaking profusely, was made thoroughly watertight 
by grouting and a layer of lime concrete. A disintegrated capital of a pillar 
in the Zenana gallery of this monument was renewed. Preliminary trial trenches 
were dug in the compound of the palace of Azam KHAN at Ranrour. In the 
city of AHMEDABAD execavation was undertaken to reveal the buried plinth of 
the Srppr Sayap’s Mosqve. The main heavy chhajja in front of the gateway 
to the Buapra TOWER at this place, which was threatening to collapse as a result 





cof excessive percolation of rain water and insufficient tail weight, was dismantled 


after photographs had been taken to ensure its proper resetting. The brick 
wall to the north side of this gate was also repaired on the lines of the existing 
masonry. The terraced roof of the Try Darwaza or ‘triple gateway ° on the 
Ritchie Road received attention and decayed wooden beams were replaced by 
new ones, Repairs were carried out to the compound waiis of the Farsi or 
Puutt Massrp. At the request of the Muhammadan community of Ahmedabad 

| on installed in Razr Sreet’s Masmn and Tomp situated near 
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the Astodia gate, the lead-covered wiring having been made as inconspicuous 
as possible. The local Sunni Muslim Wakf Committee contributed Rs. 618, 
heing two-third of the estimated cost of this work. 


Pancn Manars Disrricr, 

In the Panch Mahals District special repairs to the Kuazvrt Masstp on the 
banks of the Bada Talav were resumed during the year and the south wall rebuilt 
and the pillars re-set in plumb, The works to the Gopura, Hato, and Manpvi 
GaTEWays of the citadel at Cuampaner started previously are nearing comple- 
tion. While removing earth and débris which had accumulated behind the 
south wall of the first gateway, about 40 maunds of coats of mail. preaves, 
gauntlets, caparisons made of plate mail, rings and some stone balls were dis- 
covered, Conservation work was started to the first set of gates of the Hm 
Fort of Pavacapn and iron gratings were provided to the two openings of the 
granaries in the Panace of Parrar Rawat on the top of the hill. Preliminary 
works to the Manapeva or KaNkanesvara TEMPLE at KaNKaNrur started 
during the year, consisted in cutting jungle from the area around the monument 
as well as in removing earth, stone and débris from all sides of the platform on 
which stands the triple shrined temple. 


Brrarvur Districr, 

In the Bijapur District special repairs to the compound walls of the Asar 
or ArHarn Maat or “ palace of relics" at Bijapur were undertaken (Pl. VII, 6). 
The work of filling in the cracks in the dome of the Gor Gumpaz, removing modern 
accretions to tle causeways, levelling a portion of the inner compound wall at 
the southern side of the main platform and also repairs to the adjacent reservoir 
of Masa Bavpr were also taken up. The Executive Engineer has been success- 
ful in bringing in water from Begum Talao so as to fill up the tank in front of the 
Asar Mahal (Pl VII, 4). Repairs to the compound walls and the treatment 
of the area around the incomplete mausoleum of Stxanpar Api, Swan (Pi. 
VII, a) and the work of cutting the wild growth of cactus on the ancient city 
walls were also undertaken. At Bapami special attention was paid to the 
Suvant TEMPLE where a neat low parapet wall has been provided to prevent 
possible accidents. A model of a gabled roof having a pseudo-queen post truss 
is cut on its north wall (Pl. LX, a), which also bears a male and a female figure, 
The roof of a temple in the Kontgudi group at Anions (PI. VII, c) in the same 
District, was made watertight by providing cement concrete rolls to the open 
joints in conformity with the original method of construction as revealed in 
the adjoming temple. At Brvoor conservation of the RAMESVARA TEMPLE 
was resumed and the exposed plinth of the entire structure secured on four sides, 
The Visvesvara Tempte at Hautur in the same District received attention, 
and its broken stone lintels were supported by angle irons, | 


HAnGaL Ann VIJAYADURGA, 


In the Dharwar District repairs to the TArakegvara Trewrie at Hanaat 
ere started und the open joints in the sikhara and cracks in the terraced roof 
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of the mandapa were filled. Repairs to the Forr at Visayapurea in the Ratna- 
girl District for which notes had been drawn up in 1915 were commenced during 
the year. Only a small portion of the wall between bastion Nos. 2 and 3 and a 
gap in bastion No. 4 could be completed with the grant allotted for the purpose. 
It is one of the best sea-forts on the Konkan coast and stands on a good harbour. 


RayGap, DEOTHAN, ANKAI, GHODESVARA, 

The work in connection with the retamimg walls around the chhatri cons- 
tructed over the samadhi of the Maharaja Sivaji at Rayvcap in the Kolaba Dis- 
trict has been completed (PI. VII, d) and the prelimimary work to the Hindu- 
Jain temple at DeorHan in the Nasik District, mentioned in last year’s report, 
was completed. Some nine damaged Jain images of the Digambara sect were 
recovered from the Anwkar Caves in the course of excavation. (Conservation 
of the Becum’s Toms and Massrp at GHoprgvara in the Sholapur District 
was started during the year under report and satisfactory progress was made 
towards building a portion of the long retaming wall behind the masjid. 


SIND. 

In Sind only three special repairs were taken up namely to the Tomb of 
Mre SHAHADAD at SHawapaprpur in the Nawabshah Dutstrict, the Satyan-jo- 
Tuan at Rower in the Sukkur District and the Forr at Naoxor in the Thar and 
Parkar District. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
By Mr. Mohammad Hamid Kuraishi. 


A sum of Rs. 57,611 was expended on the Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Central Circle during the year under review. Of this sum Rs, 29,503 
were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province. With the exception of the opera- 
tions at Nalanda in Bihar, which were carried out by the Archwological Superin- 
tendent direct, all conservation work in the Central Circle was done through the 
agency of the Public Works Department. 


NALANDA. 

Qn the conservation of the excavated remains at NitnanpaA an allotment of 
Rs. 6,000 was spent in full, At the Srura srre No. 3 the repair of the north- 
west corner tower of the 5th stupa in the sequence of seven that are contained 
within this mound was completed, and the box walls of the 6th stupa encasing 
it were underpinned with brick, the face of the bricka used in the underpinning 
being cut away to stimulate the origmal brick hearting that had previously 
been out through to expose the 5th stupa tower. The original earth infilling 
in these box walls has been replaced where structurally necessary by concrete 
Jeft rough on the surface. The remains of the 5th stupa berm adjoining this 
tower have been relaid with concrete sloped to drain away into the bottom of 
the “box” around the tower, which again has been made watertight with a 
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conerete floor and provided with a drain through the enclosing wall on the west 
to carry rain water away outside the stupa. The berm of the 6th stupa has also 
been relaid with concrete along the west and south sides of the mound, and the 
preserved portions of the original stair that ascended to the top of the stupa has 
been provided with concrete treads in accordance with the old remains. Its 
stepped sidewall has also been repaired and provided with conerete copings to 
match the original work. ‘The disturbed-brick- hearting between the 6th stupa 
stair and the sth stupa stair below it, has been replaced by a retaining wall of 
brick in lime, ent away on the face to match the cut face of the original hearting 
so that the 6th stupa stair has been securely supported in position while the 
original appearance of the structure beneath it has been retained. (Pl. X, a, 5). 
The broken concrete treads of the Sth stupa stair below it have also been re- 
paired. A low chabutra projecting from the north front of the 6th stupa, at its 
north-east corner, as well as the old brick pavement adjoining it has been repaired. 
The remains of some small votive stupas, contemporary with the 7th stupa, 
have been conserved and the débris below them, which had to be cut through 
to expose the earlier 6th level, has been replaced by concrete underpinning. The 
broken remains of original concrete paving at the foot of the 6th stupa stair on 
the north front have been taken up and the area relaid with new concrete, sloped 
slightly to drain away rain water from the stupa. The ground along the east 
facades of the sth stupa and of the 4th stupa exposed behind it, has also been 
treated with concrete. Some fifty small votive stupas along the south and 
west front of the stupa mound have also been repaired. These stupas, like the 
main stupa itself, are of more than one period, and the indications of this have 
been carefully preserved mn the repair. 

The conservation of Monastery Sire No. 1 was almost completed in the 
previous year, but a number of minor works remaining to be done were brought 
to completion. The original low parapet wall m front of the west entrance hall 
has been repaired and its concrete coping relaid between the existing stone column 
bases still im situ. Similar repair of the concrete threshold behind the entrance 
vestibule was also executed. In the imterior courtyard, the remains of a brick 
moonstone chabutra belonging to the second level were repaired and the ground 
of the third, or Deva Pala, level of the courtyard rammed with brick-bats so 
lnid that water would drain into the lowest level exposed, whence it will he carried 
outside the building through an original drain at this level in the north-east 
corner of the monastery. The earth ramps, that had been left between the 
remains of the three earliest levels exposed in the courtyard, have been refaced 
with concrete to make them secure against erosion in the rains and to mark 
the original débris. The top surfaces of these diflerent levels have themselves 
been tammed with broken brick as a protection against the weather. The floor 
of the Deva Pala shrine on the east side of the Monastery and also of a number 
of adjoming cells together with the verandah in front, were relaid with conerete. 
A new drain was cut at the north end of the verandah through the high later 
wall ihat separates this third level shrine from the courtyard, to carry sway” 
the water that would otherwise collect m the shrine. 
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The floors of the cells and their adjoming verandah of MonasTERY SITE 
No. 4 that have been exposed at the earliest level in the north-west corner of 
this monastery, have been relaid with concrete and the difference between this 
level and the Deva Pala level next above is being negotiated by means of a 
concrete retaining wall left rough to represent the débris between them. The 
whole of this site, with its three separate main levels of occupation, is being 
drained by way of this earliest level through the east enclosing wall of the 
monastery by means of a new channel cut through the lateral walls of the verandah 
and cells. The doorway of the little cell Har king the entrance gateway on the 
west at the Deva Pala level which was blocked with débris hag been cleared and 
the later wall above has been supported on a concrete lintel at the level of its. 
foundations. 

Outside the entrance gateway are the remains of a wide stair that once gave 
access to the topmost monastery built on the site, This stair with its stepped 
side-walls has been repaired and provided with new concrete treads in accordance 
with the existing remams. The collapsed walls of the cells on the east side of 
the courtyard of MonasTERY ANNEXE Srre No. 5 were dismantled in part and 
built up again, the little corbel-headed doorways leadmg from one cell to another 
being carefully reconstructed. Here the cells are arranged in three groups or 
suites, each being entered through only one of the cells composing it. The 
verandah doorway of this entrance cell is provided with a short brick cornice, 1 
contrast with the corbel-headed doorways m the lateral walls, and this is being 
reconstructed in the repair. 

Two original drams run parallel west to east across this site and each in 
its time was used for the drainage of Monastery No. 4 adjoining. The more 
northerly drain, which is at a slightly lower level than the other, is being repaired 
and made use of again to carry awhy the drainage of Monastery No. 4. The 
southern drain is similarly being repaired and re-used to drain this annexe, the 
respective courses through the crossing walls being opened up again and widened 
to allow of easy clearance. Both theze drains will discharge outside the east 
facade of the annexe, which is in alignment with the east frontage of the monas- 
tery range. 

Monastery SITE No. 6 discloses two periods of occupation. Conservation 
at this site consisted in the building up of the enclosing walle on the south and 
north sides of the monastery at the Deva Pala level. The tops of these walls 
were made watertight with a layer of concrete which was concealed beneath 
brick hearting in mud in order to give as natural an appearance as possible to the 
ruined structure. The old brick paving over the southern half of the monastery 
seurtyard at this upper level was found very badly shattered and potholed. 
This is being taken up in its entirety and replaced with new paving laid in the 
same way and with bricks of the same size a8 the old, but with suitable provision 
for dramage. Two sets of long cooking chulhas, one in the west half of the 
eourtyard and the other n the east, which had been let inte the origimal paving 
have been repaired. In the south-east corner of the monastery at this level 
the remains of a dog-legged stair that once led to the upper storeys have been 
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repaired, and its concrete treads and ianding reconstructed. A low parapet 
wall of the entrance gateway on the west was rebuilt in accordance with the 
existing remains, and the badly broken floor of the gateway itself and of the 
vestibule behind it was relaid with concrete, In accordance with the scheme 
fo exhibit as much as possible of both levels a portion of the corresponding floors 
of the earlier structure below had been exposed on the north gide. These also 
were relaid with concrete and the later floor above them supported on concrete 
retaining walls. The drainage of this site is being arranged, from the later 
structure above into the earlier one below, and thence through the east 
enclosing wall of the monastery to discharge outside the site. For this purpose 
a new drain is heing cut from the north-east corner of the courtyard, through 
the verandah and an adjoining cell, since no original drain from the courtyard 
has been found at this level. 

The principal conservation done this year was at Monastery Srrm No. 7. 
Here. there appear to be three main levels of occupation. The middle one seems 
to be contemporary with the Deva Pala stratum, The uppermost structures were 
revealed in the excavations of the previous year, and work was now concentrated 
on the repair of these remains as a preliminary to excavating the next level below. 
The walls of thirty of the cells along the four sides of the monastery at the upper. 
most level have been built up breast high, and the indications left in the old brick 
jambs of the original jomery in the doorways have been carefully preserved and 
repeated in the new work, though the joinery itself will not be replaced. Little 
“L” planned niches and the slots for the door bars, of which evidence also existed 
in the old door jambs, have been repeated in the repair, About half of these 
cell walls so far have been made watertight with a layer of concrete finished off 
with brick hearting in mud. The enclosing wall of the monastery at this level 
‘along the north and, in part, the east sides has also been built up approximately 
to the height of the cell walls attached to it and the bed-recesses in the back of 
the cells reconstructed in accordance with the existing portions. Some idea 
‘of the magnitude of this work will be gathered from the fact that the enclosing 
walls of the monastery measure 200 feet one way and 170 feet the other and are 
8 feet thick, while the walls of its thirty-four cells average some five feet in thick- 
mess. Along the south verandah of this monastery the Deva Pala stratum 
next below this level has been exposed, and here again the low remains of the 
ruined verandah walls have been dismantled and rebuilt, together with the jambs 
‘of the cell doorways in it. Care has however been taken to preserve all the 
features of the old work in the new underpinning. This verandah wall was too 
badly bulged and shattered for any other treatment, since it haa to sustain the 
weight of the later wall built upon it, 

Some 80,000 of bricks of the special large Gupta sizes 15" x10" 
and 12"8" were made and burnt on the site by the Archwological Superintendent 
at a cost averaging about Rs. 22-4-0 per thousand, and the equivalent of some 
128 feet of reinforced concrete lintels, 12"x6§" in section, was also constructed 
at a cost of 8} annas per foot. The bricks are needed for the appropriate repair 
of the old remains, and the lintels for the support of later strurtures erected on 
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the ruins of earlier ones where the alignment of the later structure projects beyond 
that of the earlier. 
Rascr. 

A sum of Rs. 1,045 (exclusive of Agency Charges) was spent on the conserva- 
tion of the Jarasanpu-xk1-Barrmax at Rajom. The terrace on the top of the 
baithak and of the chabutra thereon was relaid with new concrete and the damaged 
brick walls of the platform on which stand some Muhammadan graves were also 
repaired, 

A short length of the Forr Watt of “New Rasere” also received attention 
(Pl. XT, a, 6). This portion of the wall is situated immediately opposite the 
Dak Bungalow and is in a relatively good state of preservation. Here the 
passage of the South Gate was cleared of débris and re-paved with smooth faced 
boulders, and the gate piers were raised to a height of about five feet from the 
paved floor of the entrance by rebuilding with simular heavy, boulders set in dry 
masonry. Débrig and jungle were also removed from the immediate vicinity of 
the plinth piers and flanking bastions of the Gate; and the tops of the side 
walls rebuilt with heavy boulders, the whole operation costing Rs. 1,146. 


ROHTASGARE. 

At Rontascarn in the Shahabad District a sum of Rs. 6,053 was spent on 
conservation as well as Rs, 3,441 on urgent repairs to the Palace and other monu- 
ments in the Fort. The latter works comprised the dismantling and rebuilding 
of a couple of oriel balconies projecting from the west fagade of the PaLace, 
constructing a buttress against the west adjoining wall of the Guazr Darwaza, 
which was bulging outward, re-terracing the roof of the Katuautia GarTE, 
rebuilding the fallen compound wall of the Jamt Massrp of Sher Shah and res- 
toring the missing portions of the stone pavement of its courtyard. 

SASSARAM, 

Repairs to the Sunt Monuments at Sassaram were continued at a cost of 

Rs. 2,556, leaving only a few items for completion. 
CUTTACK. 

On the conservation of the East Gateway of the Barasati Fort at Currack 
a sum of Rs. 678 was spent principally on the removal of the remaming roots and 
trunk of a great bar tree, and the filling in of the rooms on either side of the gate- 
way with broken brick, stone and sand, and the consolidation of the roofs with. 
new concrete. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 
By Mr. Mohammad Hamid Kuraishi, 
BuREBANPUR. 
The extension of the revetment wall constructed in the previous year below 


a half ruined chhatri of the tomb of SHannawaz Kuan at Burwanrur hag, It is 
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hoped, checked further erosion of the high river bank oh which the monument 
stands! (Pl. XI, ¢, d). In the Nimar District (razetteer (p. 217) Shahnawaz Khan 
has been described as “‘a soldier of fortune whose sister was married to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan” and who subsequently become a recluse.2 This, how- 
ever, is not a historical fact. Shahnawaz Khan was a son of the Khan Khanan 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan, and a grandson of the Khan Khanan Bairam Khan. 
His father and grandfather being thus among the highest officials at the Mughal 
court, Shalnawaz can hardly be described as a soldier of fortune, much less as 
a saint. The younger Khan Khanan (i.e., Shahnawaz Khan's father) was the 
Governor of the Deccan for a long time during the reign of Jahangir. A 
well preserved Serai and a set of ruined hammams bearing a contemporary inscrip- 
tion. of Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan Khan-Khanan may still be seen at Burhanpur 
which was the capital of the Deccan under the Mughals. Shahnawaz received 
the enviable title of ‘Bahadur’ in the 47th year of Akbar's reign (1010 A.H.) 
as a reward for defeating Malik Ambar of the Deccan near Nander. In the 
10th year of Jahangir’s reign (1024 A.H.) when Shahnawaz Khan held the com- 
mand of the Fort of Balapur in Akola District, he again inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Malik Ambar at Khirki now known as Aurangabad and was made i 
panj-hazari, He was in charge of the newly conquered districts of Balaghat 
in the Nizam’s Dominions for sometime before his death. His real. name was 
Mirza Traj and he is deseribed as 2 handsome young man of excellent temperi- 
ment, a brave soldier and a wise statesman. He drank himself to death in the 
prime of his youth (1619 A.D.)*. 

Ona of the oldest and most interesting monuments at Burnanrvr is the Brnt- 
kI-Masitp. Here a sum of Rs. 1,508 was spent on the rebuilding of a retaining wall, 
raising the height of a part of the compound wall to keep animals out of the 
mosque, the replacement of the old door shutters by new ones of appropriate 
design, the removal of débris from the courtyard and the provision of a drain 
from the bath room. A further sum of Rs. 261 was spent during the year on 
raising the height of the angle guidastas on two of the facades of Napir Saan’s 
Tome to the level of the parapet which they originally topped. 


AKOLA. 

A special repair estimate of Rs. 2,253 (exclusive of Agency Charges) was 
funded during the year under report for carrying out repairs to the DAHI-HANDA 
Gare at Axona, the Kumxr Gare and the south-east angle bastion of the outer 
city wall and the Hawa Kuana Bastion of the inner city wall. The principal 
items of conservation were the removal of vegetation, restoration of a couple of 
damaged Fanguras, making watertight of the top of the south-east angle bastion, 
repairing and rebuilding a short length of wall adjoming the Khirki Gate, remov- 
ing débris from the top of the Dahi-handa Gate and its flanking bastion, re- 
terracing the same with new concrete, and underpinning the Hawa Khana 
bastion, and the Dahi-handa Gate and its adjoinmg walls and bastions. 
i EE EEEEeenneeee ee 

1 Fide A, S. f., 1084-25, p | 


2 This deseription bas been followed in A, 8, f., 1024-25, p, 4, 
© Meiihirwt-wmerg, Vol. I, pp. 645-45, 
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NARNALLA. 

Towards the conservation of the Hina Fort of NarkwALLA a sum of Ks, 4,536 
was spent. A retaining wall was constructed to support an overhanging section 
of a bastion outside the Shah Nur Gateway and dense jungle growing near the 
buildings and on the Fort walls and bastions was removed as was also the dis- 
figuring lime pointing from the fine Mahakali Gateway and whitewash from the 
Ambar Mahal and the beautiful little mosque near by. 


LoNnaR. 
At Lowar in the Buldana District a sum of Rs. 1,025 was expended on re- 
building the fallen east enclosure wall of the “Square Kund and on petty 
repairs to the steps and terraces around the reservoir. 


Tir.otaA Karri, 

The Raxsnas Titora (or Giant’s frying-pan) at Trmora Kare in the 
Bhandara District (Pl. IX, 6) is a cromlech consisting of a huge hammer-dressed 
elliptical stone slab tustained on three vertical stone supports enclosing between 
them a space of 6 9" by 5’ which is about 4’ 6” high. The covering slab is 15° 9° 
long and 11’ 6” wide. Tt is about a foot thick in the middle though quite thin 
at the edges which, like the rest of the slab are also rough dressed. The slab 
had tilted backward throwing all its weight on the stone uprights at the back, 
two of which had already succumbed under the pressure. New stone pillars 
were erected here to lend support to the covering slab. 


Cuaypa anp Drve Districts. 
Special Repairs to the Haxuman Kurent, the Parsanrura Gate, the CHor 
Kureet and the Jarrura Garr of the Forr at Caanpa have now been completed 
at a total cost of Rs, 15,832 and the roofs of these Khirkis and gates and adjoining 
bastions have been made watertight. A sum of Rs. 650 was spent during the 
year for carrying out urgent Special Repairs at the Bacar Kurexr. The bastion 








at the east end of the adjoiming wall being cracked m half a enon places on the 
outside, while its outer wall had separated some four inches from the flagged 
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wns on its roof. The paving itself had sunk conside ably in the middle 

ving rain water to collect and penetrate into the interior which being of 
rubble in mud had begun to subside causing the displacement of the bastion 
wall. All these defects were removed and the remainder of the work is expected 
to be funded and finished next year. Clearance of jungle from the walls and 
bastions of the small Marwwrra Forr at Warracarn in the Chanda Dist 
cost Ra, 189 and the conservation of the Sira Devi Tempie at Drorpiya in iis 
Drug District was completed at a total cost of Re. 624. 














SAUGOR District. 


In the a Temrpte at Karonpa in the Saugor District the cracked 


front lintel of the porch has been supported om a pair of angle irons, the leaking 
portions of the roof made watertight, the south and east parapets of the porch 






repaired and a crack in the masonry at the junction of the porch and the adjacent 
shrine filled in with cement mortar. On the Manapro TeMPLe at Part a sum 
of Rs. 403 was expended during the year for rebuildmg with dressed stone 

asonry, the falleh upper portions of the north, south and west parapets of the 
shrine wills and for providing a stone in lime facing to the temple platform. 
A supplementary estimate for Special Repairs to the temple has been called for 
wherein provision will be made for stone pavement on the top of the platform 
and for carrying out other minor repairs at the monument which is one of the 
oldest extant in the district and is a good specimen of later medi@val architecture. 








BinuaAki. 


In the Jubbulpur District a sum of Rs. 103 was spent on the Visuyu VARAHA 
TempLe at Brnarr bringing its conservation to a successful completion. All 
the sculptures lying about the temple were collected and placed against a small 
platform in the south-east corner of the enclosure, and the stone pavement of 
the large temple platform was made watertight by pointing the jomts with mortar, 
toned down to match the weathered surtace of the old pavement. 





BENGAL AND ASSAM. 
By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 


The programme of conservation in Bengal during the year 1928-29 carried 
out at a cost of Rs. 27,082 embraced, besides the usual works of annual repairs 
and maintenance, twenty one items of special repairs, the total expenditure 
on which amounted to Hs, 17,021-8-0. 


PAHARFUR. 

The only work carried out directly by the Archwological Superintendent in 
Bengal was the conservation of the excavated temple at PAnirpur im the 
Rajshahi District at a cost of Rs. 4,171. The architecture of the main temple 
and the measures undertaken so far for the preservation of the structure have 
been discussed in the last two years’ reports, so that it will suffice to mention 
here the details of this year’s work. The portions taken in hand were the walls 
of the mandapa on the east, north and west, the antechamber on the east and the 
high walls of the circumambulating passage on the south-east and south-west 
(Pl. XII, a, a}: The old decayed masonry of the leaning walls was in each case 
carefully dismantled, and the rebuilding done strictly in accordance with the 
old outline, with bricks of proper size, aud in recessed cement or lime mortar, 
special care being taken to preserve the original appearance. The basement 
and firss terrace walls were also repaired, where necessary and a persistent 
campaign carried on throughout the year for the eradication of the rank vege- 
tution growing over the monument. The well-defined rooms and verandahs 
reclaimed by excavation last year from Jungle-clad mounds, were also kept free 
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from vegetation and maintained in good repair by rebuilding patches of displaced 
masonry and making arrangements for the drainage of rain water from each 
cell. -The main problem at Paharpur is the preservation from the deteriorating 
effects of rain and subsoil water, of the valuable terracotta plaques and stone 
images in situ In the walls of the basement. 





VISHNUPUR. 

One of the most important centres of conservation in Bengal is the 
picturesque old Hindu capital known as VISHNUTUR in the Bankura District 
where a number of temples, gateways, canon, etc., dating from the fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries are preserved. The dynasty, which maintained its semi- 


a 


independent character in the jungle ‘tracts of Mallabhoom for centuries, at last 
came to an end after the devastations carried on by the Bhonsle’s hordes of 
cavalry in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. The religious zeal of 
the Vishnupur Kings, who were mostly staunch devotees of the neo-Vaishnava 
School of Chattanya, found expression in the embellishment of their capital by 
beautiful temples mostly dedicated to Krishna, under 4 variety of names. The 
Vishnupur Rajas were responsible for itroducmg several new forms of architec 
peculiar to Bengal, such as the Ras-Maiicha, Jor-Bargla, Parcha-Ratna 
nme of conservation carried 


and other temple types: A comprehensive progré 
on for several years since 1920-21 has now placed the monuments in the charge 
of the Department m 4 structurally sound condition. Most of the temples 
were ‘living’ a few years 4go, but with the progressive diminution of the funds 
endowed by the Ra) for the maintenance of worship, temple after temple fell 
into disuse, till at last, the idols were all collected in a temple contiguous to the 
Raj palace, where ‘ bhoga’ as also other regular worship was offered by the priest 
appointed by the Raj. ‘This temple known 4s the Radhasyam temple, is the 
ast of the series at Vishnupur, having been but by the last prince Chaitanya 
Sinha in 1758 A.D., as we know from an inseription on the fagade. The interest 
of the inscription lies in the fact that it is the only one at Vishnupur in which 
both the Malla and Saka years are mentioned, thus providing the key to the 
calculation of the dates *n the Malla era. As regards architectural features, the 
temple 15 built of laterite, has the usual curved cornice, the recessed tower and 
the facade ornamented by panels, although the later date is betrayed by the 
superficial character of the relief-work and the ribbed dome of the tower. In 
tha absence of @ cook-shed, the cooking of the ° bhoga’ was hitherto done in the 
verandah of the temple, spoiling the appearance of the sculptured walls. This 
year, a separate cook-shed was provided at a cost of Rs. 542 by which it is hoped 
that it will be possible to maintain the temple in a reasonably satisfactory condi- 





GAUERANGPUR. 


Another interesting monument under special repairs during the year was 
the IcHHAI GHOSE TemPLe at GAURANGPUR in Burdwan District where Ra. 445 
were expended, The temple. @ simple brick structure with little attempt at 
ornamentation, is said to have been built by Ichhai Ghosh in honour of them 


goddess Bhagavati about 200 years ago. It is square in plan with five recessed 
angles on each side, the sikhara, about 120 feet high, and one of the tallest in 
Bengal, having an almost rectilinear outline, sharply curving towards the top. 
The circumstance coupled with its isolated position in the midst of thick jungle 
bordering on the Ajay river, makes it difficult to attend to the annual clearance 
of jungle. It was, therefore, found necessary this year to erect elaborate 
scaffolding for the removal of vegetation from the tower. some of the trees having 
attained a height of 10 feet since the iast repairs undertaken some four years 
ago, and to make good the damage caused by the penetration of the roots in the 





RaMPat, 

The most important work in hand carried out through the agency of the 
Public Works Department, and one of the most extensive so far undertaken in 
Eastern Bengal, was the special repair to the Bapa Anay Mosave at Rawran 
in Dacea District, on which a further sum of Rs. 6,949 was spent during the year 
making a total of Rs. 12,220 so far expended on its conservation. An account 
of the historical and architectural features of the mosque was included in last 
year's report’. It will suffice to note here the main improvements carried 
out during the year, which have placed the monument once for all in a condition 
worthy of its antiquity and importance. The entire renewal of the front facade 
with its gently curving cornice and sparsely ornamented surface, has greatly 
improved the appearance of the monument (Pl. XII, ¢, d). ‘The jambs and 
arch rings of the front doorways have been renewed, after grouting the existing 
masonry. All the openings have been fitted with expanded metal doors in 
wooden frames. Land has been acquired on all sides of the mosque and the 
trees and bamboos which obstructed the view, have been removed. Many 
improvements have also been effected in the interior, including the substitution 
of suitable reinforced concrete capitals for the tiissing stone ones of the pilasters 
in the west wall. The old worn-out floor was dug out and a new floor Jaid. Jn 
course of renewal of the floor, it was found that the base of the two stone pillars 
Supporting the domes had hattlement mouldings which had been hidden 
under the later floor. Care was taken to expose them properly before laying 
the new floor. There are no apertures for admit ing light except the front 
doors and it is not possible to pierce any fresh openings through the thick wallg 
on either flank. At the request of the congregation using the mosque for 
prayers, it was, therefore, decided ag a special case to whitewash the plain portion 
of the brick walls on all sides, except on the east, and thus improve the lightinie, 
The new domes have been crowned by cylindrical stepped finials, copied from 
existing specimens. The local people desired the extension of the comer 
minarets above the cornice line, but in the absence of any authentic prototype 
in the vicinity, it was not considered desirable to accede to the request. Except 
the fencing of the area, all other items of work provided in the estimate have 
been completed. 








‘dd. at, 1937-25, pp. 43-44. 
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PANDUA. 
At Panpwua, one of the twin capitals of the independent Sultans of Bengal, 


the programme of conservation included special repairs to the great ADINA. 


Mosques built by Sikandar Shah. Probably due to unequal settlement of the 
foundations, the massive stone pillars near the Badshah-ka-Takht jeopardised 
the safety of the brick arches and domes. Steps were, therefore, taken to 
strengthen the weak arches by inserting bent angle-iron pieces and carefully 
fillmg them up by brick work, The small door in the west wall, originally 
intended to be the private entrance of the King, was repaired by filling up gaps 
in the stone lintel and door jamb by stone masonry. A large quantity of stones 
mostly belonging to older Hindu structures, and which must have been demolished 
for the construction of this stupendous mosque, is still lying outside on the north 
and south sides, and steps are being taken to sort out and arrange the architectural 
stones, images, pillars, etc., separately. It seems probable that the mtosque 
Was never properly completed and all the materiala brought were not utilised, 


GAUR, 
The Cuamxatir Mosque at Gavr is a pretty but much dilapidated mosque, 


Tt consists of a square chamber with a front verandah. When first taken over: 


by the Archeological Survey, the facing of the outer walls of the mosque had 
disintegrated and damage had been caused to the ornamental brick work of the 
main room by moisture penetrating through the decayed masonry of the dome, 
but sufficient remained to show that the decoration of this little mosque was 
conceived in good taste. The replastering of the dome and the recessed pointing 
of the exposed walls executed some years ago have arrested the decay of the brick- 


work. The weakened pillars of the verandah, which has lost its roof, were thia. 


year strengthened by grouting and recess pointed at a cost of Rs. 265, 


BurpWan, 

The tombs of Banram Sakxa, Kure-vp-Drn and SHer Arcan, situated in 
the Pir Bahram quarter of Burnwan, underwent special repairs during the year 
at a cost of Rs. 550, the mam item being the replacement of the worn-out wood- 
work of the beams by mild steel joists. The monument is a plain brick structure 
within a large compound. Its interest is mainly historical, being reminiscent 
of the romantic episode of the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, 
who after several unsuccessful attempts aimed at the life of the valiant Sher 
Afeun, the first husband of the Empress Nur Jahan, commissioned his foster- 
brother and Subahdar Kuth-od-Din to kill his rival, which the latter could only 
accomplish at the cost of his own life. The saint Bahram Sakka whose tomb 
lies in the same enclosure was a renowned saint and contemporary of the Emperor 
Akbar, As his name Sakka implies, he was at first a water-carrier at Merca 

and Najaf. He then went to Delhi and gained the favour of the Emperor, but 
wus eventually forced to leave the place owing to the jealousy of other courtiers 
and settled at Burdwan where he died within three days of his arrival, The 
tomb was subsequently richly endowed by the Emperor Akbar, and a small 
allowance is still made by Government towards the expenses of the shrine, 


es 
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ASSAM. 


The total expenditure on the monuments in Assam amounted to 
Re. 12,134-9-0 of which Rs. 2,542-8-0 were apent on the annual repair and main- 


tenance charges, Rs, 4,592-1-0, on special repairs and Rs. 5,000 to meet the estab- 
lishment charges. 


” Smmsacar. 

Among the monuments preserved by the Department im the Eastern Circle 
¢he Anom Panaces at GaArRHGAON, 8 miles to the east of Stisacar and the 
Buscar Pavinion and Karaxauarn Patace of the Ahom Kings at Rane- 
pur, three miles to the south of Sibsagar are almost the only monuments of a 
secular character. Of these, the palace at Garhgaon, which was the earlier 
capital of the Ahom Kings until the end of the seventeenth century, is a pretty 
five-storied mansion and has several times undergone extensive repairs, The 
Karanghar palace at Rangpur, was built for Rudra Singh, the King of Assam 
(A.D. 1696-1714) by an architect named Ghanasyam from Koch Bihar, who is 
said to have been put to death by the King on suspicion of having betrayed the 
plans of the palace to the Muhammadans. The palace must orginally have been 
an extensive brick-built edifice of which the ground storey was intended for the 
use of animals and palace attendants and retainers, and the upper floor for the 
members of the royal household. Only a few of the rooms in the upper floor 
have survived and the repairs so far executed have been confined to the clearance 
of jungle on the extensive terrace of the first floor and to the exeeution of petty 

repairs to the brick masonry of the rooms. The ground floor, of which large 
portions were still covered with débris, was with difficulty kept free from the 
encroaching jungle. This year, at a total cost of Rs. 2,584, the entire area was 
excavated to the extent of 10 feet from the plinth, and the open cells and chambers 
cleared. The plan of the palace as now revealed, shows that the main building 
ran north and south for a distance of over feet and was flanked on either side 
by E-shaped wings. The bricks used were of the usual long, thin type, peculiar 
to the Ahom period and the walls were covered with plaster (PI. XIU, 4). Some 
specimens of old plaster-work ornamentation were discovered under the débris 
on the west face of the central block, They consist of four panels in low relief, 
showing horsemen, elephant riders, etc., fringed by floral pattern decorations. 
Steps are being taken to preserve this plaster work, but the heavy rainfall and 
humidity of the climate of Assam are factors unfavourable to the success 
of such protective measures. 

SANKARPASHA. 

The discovery of a hitherto unknown example of the Bengal style of Muslim 

hitecture is in itself of importance, and its interest is further increased when 
rack: is found beyond the usual limits of the style. SankaRpasHa, now a mere 
village, but at one time apparently a place of some importance, 8 miles to the 
south-west of the sub-divisional town of Habiganj in the Sylhet District of Assam, 
has the proud distinction of possessing a beautiful mosque of the time of Ala-ud- 
Din Husain Shah (early sixteenth century), but it has so far completely escaped 
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the attention of scholars. Muslim Inscriptions of an earlier period have been 
found in Shah Jalal’s Dargah at Sylhet and at Hatkhola in the same District, 
but no authentic specimen of architecture of the period of the Independent 
Sultans was known to exist in Sylhet or, indeed, in the whole of the Trans-Meghna 
tract comprising the Surma Valley Division of Assam and the Chittagong Divi- 
sion of Bengal. This year the local people after having tried in vain to repair 
the mosque from funds collected by private subscriptions, requested Government 
to take over the monument for future maintenance, thus bringing it to the notice 
of the Archwological Department, 

The mosque measures 31 feet 6 inches north to south and 41 feet 3 inches 
east to west. It consists of a prayer hall 21 feet 5 inches square and a verandah 
5 feet 4 inches broad on the east. It is built of finely burnt brick, stone being 
used only for the sills of windows and doors. The main room is approached 
through three doorways on each side except the west and the verandah has, 
besides the three front doorways, two additional ones on the south and north 
sides (PJ. XIII, a). ‘The plain surface of the facade has been admirably re- 
lieved at intervals by pilasters on the back walls, deep niches in the centre of the 
back wall and shallower tall niches over and between the doorways, and rather 
heavy minarets at the corners of the main room and the verandah. The mudrab 
and walls of the main room, the inner wall of the verandah and the facude are 
lavishly decorated with moulded bricks bearing various floral designs, the bold- 
ness and vigour of which has rarely been surpassed even in the well-known 
examples of Gaur (Pl. XIII, ¢). The main room had orginally a dome ‘sup- 
ported on pendentives, but as it had fallen, probably during the lost great earth- 
quake of 1918, it has been replaced recently by a modern flat-arch roof with 
iron joists, supported on iron uprights. The original curved cornice of the 
facade of the main room is still traceable but has been replaced in the recent 
repairs by a straight cornice, The monument is locally attributed to Shah 
Majlis Amin, one of the fellow-saints of Shah Jalal, the Muslim patron-saint 
of Sylhet, who is believed to have lived in the fourteenth century A. D. The 
stone inscription fixed in the centre of the front wall, however, refers itself to the 
reign of Ala-ud-Din Husain Shah, probably the greatest of the Sultans of Bengal 
(1493-1518 A. D.) and tts construction may, therefore, be assigned to the be- 
a g of the sixteenth century A. D, In plan, it resembles the Lattan mosque 
at Gaur (Circa 1475 A, D.), but its elevation is more solid and imposing, In 
respect of surface decoration, the style 1s more natural and restrained than that 
of the Tantipara or Darasbari mosques (Cirea 1475-80 A, D.). The Sankar- 
pasha mosque, therefore, resembles more closely the examples of the reign of 
Yusuf Shah, a quarter of century earlier, than the better known examples of 
brick-built mosques of the reign of Husain Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, such 
os the Qadam Rasul and Bagha mosques. In the two latter, the Bengal style 
is already on its way towards decadence and formalism, while in the present. 
example, one can still feel the spontaneity and vigour of the best period, It 
nusy, therefore, be considered a8 & welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Bengali style of Muslim architecture, but it is regrettable that considerable 
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damage was done to its authentic character by the recent repairs carried out 
by the owners before the Archwological Department could exercise control. In 
‘the course of these unfortunate repairs the curved “ bamboo-line” of the cornice 
has been tampered with, ugly finials placed over the top of the corner minarets, 
the roof completely modernized and the verandah ceiling covered with fresh 
plaster ornament and partly whitewashed. 


Bamust Hut. 

The work of sorting out and arranging the scattered stones lying on the 
Bamunt Hii near Tezpur, to which reference has been made in the last year’s 
Annual Report was completed, at a further expenditure of Res. 1,478. The 
removal of the stones in the upper layer has now disclosed that there must have 
been at least four’ subsidiary shrines beside the principal shrine which was de- 
dicated to the god Vishnu. In the absence of definite indications, it is difficult 
to say whether the deities enshrined in the subsidiary temples were the four 
other principal deities of Brahmanism, wiz., Siva, Gianega, the Sun-god and the 
Goddess Durga, constituting the Patich-Ayatana. Among the stones discover- 
ed, a slab of black basalt now preserved in the office of Sub-Divisional Officer 
at Tezpur deserves mention. It measures 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches 
and apparently forms part of the back slab of a huge group of images, of which 
part of the hand of a figure is preserved in this fragment. The decoration 
consists ot a trefoil arch with Jotus-leaf and scroll-work mouldings and schematic 
tracery, the whole work being attributable to the ninth or tenth century A. D, 
and of a type not found elsewhere in Assam. All other unported stones with 
figure decorations have been arranged about the plinths of the shrines and the 
less important architectural fragments kept by the side of the winding foot- 
path leading up to the hillock. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 


By Mr. A. H. Longhurst. 

During the year under report the sum of Rs. 27,051-8-0 was spent on con- 
servation in the Madras Presidency and Rs. 320 on works in Coorg. 

At Javeapa in the Ganjam District, the Rock Edicts of Adéoka have been 
protected from possible defacement by the provision of iron bars in front of the 
inscribed surface and from the weather by the provision of a projecting roof. 
The usual annual repairs were carried out to the ancient Buddhist sites at ANaka- 
PALLE and RaMatrraTHAM in the Vizagapatam District. 

Petty repairs amounting to Rs. 154 were executed to the group of buildings 
known as Banpar Forr, and the Deron Crmerery at MASULIPATAM. The 
Buddhist remains at GHANTASALA, Guprvapa, JaGcayyarera and GQUuMMADI- 
DURRU were maintained in good repair at a cost of Rs, 309-12-0. At Brzwapa 
and MoGgatrasarcram, the usual annual repairs were executed to the old Pa.- 
LAVA KOCK-CUT SHRINES situated in the neighbourmp hills. In the Guntur 
pistrict, repairs were undertaken to the Narasmima Tempre at VINUKONDA 
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Gopita Tempte at [pcurv, and the BuppHist ReMatys at AMARAVATI, amount- 
ing to Rs. 208-15-0. 

At the Sevew Pacopas in the Chingleput District steps have been taken 
to prevent the encroachment of drift sand around the basements of the monu- 
ments. When these temples were first taken over by this Department they 
were buried in drift sand several feet deep and unsightly trees and bushes dis- 
fivured the different sites. At the “Five Raruas” (PL XIV, a-d) a large 
area had to be cleared and a stone wall! constructed on the east side to stop the 
drifting sand from silting up the enclosure. In the case of the great SIVA 
TEMPLE erected on the fore-shore and known locally as the “Ssore Temeny,” 
there has been the further problem of preventing the sea itself from washing 
away the foundations. To avert this catastrophe the breakwater constructed 
some years ago has been repaired and strengthened. Like the Five RATHAS, 
the basement of the “Shore Temple” on the west side was buried in sand and 
no signs of the temple-yard in front were visible. The trees planted along the 
new roads are doing well and now provide shady avenues across the hot and | 
sandy plain. 

In the Tanjore Circle the most important works were the repair and main- 
tenance of Grvcee Fort’ in South Arcot District, which entailed an expenditure 
of Rs. 2.084, This historic fortress stands on three lofty hills connected by 
massive fortifications arranged in the form of a triangle, the triangular space 
enclosed being about three miles in perimeter and forming the lower fort, the 
three hills constituting the citadels. ‘The most important buildings in this 
Fort are situated in the two citadels of Rijagiri and Kyishnagin, respectively, 
and also in the lower fort at the foot of Rajagiri, They imclude a number of 
large granaries and tanks, pavilions, palaces, barracks, temples and mosques, 
the best of which, including the Arcot Gate, the Pondicherry Gate and the 
Royal Battery constructed by the French, have now been repaired. 

Other noteworthy undertakings that have been brought to completion in tlus 
Circle, are the repairs to the old tombs in the Dvrcu CemeTary at N&GAPATAM, / 
the Daxtsp Forrress at Tranquenar, and the Sivacanca Larrty Fort at 
Tawyore. A sum of Rs. 1,054 was spent in the Trichinopoly Circle on annual 
repairs and maintenance of watchmen. 

Satisfactory progress continues to be made at Har Rurs in the Bellary . 
District, and all the most important buildings are now in a good state of preserva- 
tion and the roads are bemg well maintained. Two new vyater-carts were re- 
cently provided for this purpose at a cost of Rs. 201. - 


BURMA. 


By Mons. Charles Duroiselle, 
The conservation work undertaken in Burma durmg the year falls under 


two heads, namely (a) Special repairs and (b) Annual repairs, The former a 

consisted in (@) the continuation of the special repairs to the Dhammayazika ee 

Pagoda st Pwasaw village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 2,931, (6) the extension of ia 
¢ 
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the reinforced conerete roof on the eastern side of the Western Pet elk Pagoda 
near Thiyipyitsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 418, (c) the extension of special 
repairs to the Lawkananda Pagoda near Thiyipyitsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of 
Rs. 5,010, and (d) the execution of special repairs to the Thambhula and Nanda- 
mannya temples at Minnanthu, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 6.934. The « penditu 
under this head totalled Rs, 18,810 including 23 per cent agency charges, 








Pwasaw, 

The special repairs to the Duammayaziza Pacona at Fwasaw village were 
begun in the year 1924-25. The work on the main shrine and that on the five 
subsidiary temples on the platform were completed in the year 1926-27, and 
those on the imner enclosure wall and the pavement in 1927-28. During the 
year under report the repairs to the outer enclosure wall were continued and 
completed and the entire work of conserving the Pagoda was brought to a con- 
clusion at a total cost of Rs, 43.390. The monument is now in an excellent 
state of repairs, and is assured a long lease of life (PL XY, a), 


THIVIFYITSAYA. : 

The western Petnem Pagopa near Tuiyirytrsaya Village, Pagan, has. its 
corridors and the outer face of the wall on the eastern side decorated with beauti- 
ful terracotta plaques illustrating the Buddhist birth stories. The plaques im 
the corridors are protected from rain and weather by the reinforced conerete 
rool built over the corridors, whereas the plaques on the outer face of the wall 
on the eastern aide had. been afforded protection by asbestos screens erected a 
few feet away from the wall. As these screens had become dilapidated and no 
longer served the purpose for which they had been originally intended, they were 
removed, and the reinforced concrete roof an the eastern side of the pagoda 
extended another five feet, in order to protect the plaques on the outer face of 
the wall on that side from rain and weather. This work was conipleted at a 
cost of Rs. 418, exclusive of the agency charges. 

The abnormal rains that fell in Pagan in November 1996 damaged very 
severely the enclosure walls of the LAWKANANDA Pacopa which is built on the 
river bank, endangering thereby the safety of the main building, The east wall 
and a portion of the south, to which the damage done was not very extensive 
were repaired and the cost met out of the allgtraeeati-fvor “fine nadinrén 
ments at Pagan ip the year 1026-97; But the west wall on the 
that portion of “the jouth.twall on the same side together with the stone pitching 
underneath / their foundations were very badly and extensively damaged by the 
flog’ nécessitating a special repair estimate to provide for dismantling and 

building the greater portions of these walls and relaying the stone pitching, 
‘This estimate amounts to Rs, 8,496 against which a sum of Rs, 2.995 was spent 
ont of the allotment for the maintenanre of monuments at Pacan in the year 
1927-28. A sum of Rs. 5,010 was also spent during the current year in carrying - 
out the necessary earth work on the Southern slope of the Pagoda, in relaying 
the stone pitching on that same side for protection against erosion, in dismantling 


river side and 
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and rebuilding that portion of the south enclosure wall which had been badly 
cracked and in uprooting old trees growing near the walls on the slope of the 
river bank. 

The Tuampnuna and the NanpamMaNnya temples at Minnanruu are of 6 
type of buildings very common in Pagan, but they contain beautiful and in- 
teresting frescos which depict scenes evidencing the prevalence in Burma ot 
Tantric Buddhism, a form of worship which has long been replaced by the present 
day form of Buddhism of the Theravada school. These frescos are, there- 
fore, considered of very great value, and with a view to preserving them special 
repairs were undertaken to the temples during the year under report. These 
consisted in making the roofs watertight, repairing the walls and replacmg the 
missing stone flags in the floor of the buildings (Pl. XV, 6, c). 


MIscELLANEOUS ANNUAL NEPArRS, 

A sum of Rs. 21,466 excluding agency charges, was spent on works carried 
out through the Public Works Department. Of this sum Rs. 750 were spent 
on petty repairs to the Buraya Pagopa at PacaN and on stone masonry work 
in [ime in connection with the repairs to the retaining wall on the river side of 
the same pagoda; Rs. 440 on petty repairs to walls and roofs of the KyavkKu 
Oxuwix Tempur at Nyavncoo which were damaged by the rams of 1928; Rs. 333 
on executing the necessary repairs to the floor, and renewing the plaster on the 
wall of the corridor of the second storey of the Tuarsyinnyu TEMPLE at PAGAN ; 
Rs. 361 on levelling the compound between the inner and outer enclosure walls 
and making pathways at the Duammayazrka Pacopa at Pwasaw village, Pagan ; 
Rs. 630 and Rs. 440, respectively on the eastern and western PrrLetk Pacopas 
near Turyirvitsaya village, Pagan, in executing the necessary repairs to their 
roofs and making them watertight. The remainder of the sum, viz., Rs. 18,504 
was spent on executing petty repairs and in clearance fof! jungle at the 
monuments at SuwEpo, SAGAING, Mrvcen, Ava, Amarapurna, Kyauxkse, Prev, 
Haawza, Syziam and Hainocyi (Negrais) Island, 






RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Mr. H, Hl. Khan. 

During the year under report satisfactory conservation has been carried 
out at the monuments of Ajmer, Patan in the Jhalawar State and Amber 
and Toda Rai Singh in the Jaipur State in Rajputana and at Sanchi and Raisen 
in the Bhopal State, Doni in the Chhatarpur State and Nandu in the Dhar State 
in Central India. 

AIMER. 

In the British District of Asmer the annual repairs and maintenance of the 
eleven protected monuments have heen carried out at a cost of Rs. 869 while the 
fve marble Barapanis of Suan Jauan on the Anasacar Bunp have been main- 
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tained at a cost of Rs. 1,970, Special repairs of a very urgent nature at the 
Arhai-din-ka-Jhonpra mosque at Ajmer, built by Altamash, have also been 
executed at a cost of Rs. 3,244. The work consisted in the repair of the damaged 
portion of the south porch of the mosque, which was in a dangerous condition 
and the paving of the damaged floor to drain off rain water outside the mosque. 
The carved fragments and sculptures belonging to the earlier temples recovered 
in the course of conservation in the mosque enclosure have been collected and 
arranged pending their removal to the Ajmer Museum. 





JHALAWAR STATE, 

The conservation of the group of old temples situated on the site of the old 
city of CoanpraAvatr on the bank of a small stream known as the Chandrabhaga 
and close to the present town of Jhalrapatan, have been completely repaired ; 
to meet this expenditure the Jhalawar Darbar received a grant-in-aid of Rs, 
2,000 from the Central Government. The most interesting temple in the town 
of Jhalawar is the living Vaishnava shrine called the Sar Sanent, which re- 
sembles the Khajurao temples both m design and ornamentation. Unfortunately 
many additions of later date have been made to it, which have marred its original 
beauty. It is, therefore, hoped that the Durbar will soon take necessary steps 
to réstore this important monument as far as possible to its original condition, 
The attention of the Jhalawar Darbar has been drawn to the urgent need of 
suitable conservation measures to the Buddhist caves and stupas at Kolvi, a smal] 
village in the Dag Tahsil. 


JAIPUR STATE. 

In the Diaram Bacu at Awser the old garden with its fountains, water 
channels, flower beds, ete., has been thoroughly cleared of débris and largely res- 
tored to its original condition. The Baradaris, octagonal pavilions and stone 
railings of the compound of the garden have also received attention. The 
Dilaram Bagh ua it now stands in the midst of green lawns with. water playing 
in the fountains recalls once more its pristine beauty. Besides a partial restora- 
tion work of the mirrored ceiling of the Dewans-1-Kuas in the Aimer Panace, 
sone petty repairs to « few old temples ot Amber itself have aleo heen carried out, 
Amidst these temples stands an interesting mosque, of the Moghal period, which 
ig about a hundred feet square and similar in design and decoration to those at 
Delli, but finished throughout in plaster. 

Five of the numerous old stepped wells situated near and around the village 
of Topas Rat Srxen have been cleared of débris and vegetation, and thoroughly 
repaired. The citadel of Toda Rai Singh which stands at a distance of shout 
seventy-five miles from Jaipur is interesting not only on account of its situation 
but by reason of its fine buildings, such us the Dewan-1-Kuas and Dewan-t-Am, 
its well laid gardens and its inner and outer courts with marble putes, It is, 
perhaps, next to Amber in point of archmological interest, Several buildings 
in the palace have recently been cleared of débris and vegetation and the whole 
site has been made convenient for inspection, 
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Uparrur STATE, 

In Currorcars, the most renowned fort in India, several most valuable 
monuments are in need of urgent repairs, particularly the Jaya-stambha (° Tower 
of Victory’), It is to be regretted that proper measures to ensure the stability 
of this important monument have not yet been undertaken, as recommended by 
the Director General of Archwology. 


CHHATARPUR STATE, 
In the Cuuararrvr Stare the group of three Chandeli temples at Dont 
have been thoroughly conserved and to meet the cost of these repairs a grant 
in-aid of Rs. 5.000 was made by the Government of India during the year. 


Byorat Strate. 

The annual maintenance and upkeep of the Buddhist monuments at 5ANcHI 
in the Baopan State has received the most careful attention of the State authori- 
ties. The walls of the Nagi temple, which are made of rubble are, however, 
showing signs of bulging, for which some steps will be necessary in the near 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the clearance of jungle and débris 
at the Ratsen Fort, an old site in the Bhopal State, is in progress and the con- 
servation of the main monuments is contemplated, 


Dear STAatre. 

Conservation of the monuments at Manpu has been in hand for nearly 
twenty years and the various works have been carried out there at the expense 
of the Dhar State and the Government of India. During the year under review 
a supplementary grant-in-aid of Rs, 6,000 was allotted to the Dhar State by the 
Central Government and conservation work has been carned out sitisfactonly 
by the State Engineer and the Archmological Supervisor. Besides the annual 
repairs and maintenance of the archwological buildings at Mandu special repairs 
have been undertaken at Hosnano’s Toms, Janaz Mawar, Tararvur Gare, 
Jami ‘Mass and _NILKANTH, while débris on an extensive scale has been cleared 
from the HrsponaMAHAL, ZENANA Passace to Ditawar Kuan's Mosque, east 
and north of Darya Kuan’s Tomn, Darga Manan and Darka CHotl BawENnKA 
At Hosuaxc’s Tomp marble lintels have been restored and the dilapidated 
praves within the court thoroughly repaired. The undermined foundations of 
the reservoir adjoming the Jahaz Mahal on its south side have been underpimned 
and débris removed from the front. The recess d jomting of Tarapvr Gate 
has been completed and the site round about the Gate cleared of débris, The 
repair to the coping stones of the plinth in the inner court of the Jaw “Massmp 
is in progress. The work of building wp an enormous retaining wall on the north 
of the Nitxanro Tempce, which was in progress last year, has been finished, 
and the pavement of the lower terrace has been completely restored. The 
fallen wall east of the big flight of steps giving access to the monument has been 
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restored and the retaining wall on the east, which was broken by huge boulders 
fallen from the cliff above, has been rebuilt. Last year in addition to the grant- 
in-aid for conservation works, an extra grant of Rs, 2,000 was also sanctioned 
by the Government of India for the survey of monuments at Mandu, which has 
since been taken in hand, Measured drawings of the Jahaz Mahal, Hindola 
Mahal and Baz Bahadur’s Palace have been prepared and those of Jami “Masjid, 
Hoshang's tomb, Darya Khan's tomb and Dilawar Khan’s mosque are now being 
. made. The total expenditure on the conservation works, etc., during the year 
amounted to Rs. 13,685-12-10 of which Rs. 6,014-2-0 have been spent from 
the Imperial grant-in-aid and Rs. 7,621-10-1 have been spent from the Dhar State 
funds. Of the Imperial grant an amount of Rs, 1,312-11-3 has been spent 
on survey of ancient monuments and the rest on conservation. 


DatTIA. 

’ The Datia Durbar has been seriously considering the problem of conserving 
the old palace at Datta built by Bir Singh Dev, the Bundela Chief and which 
was damaged by lightning in 1925. An estimate amounting to Rs. 20,000 
based on the conservation note supplied by the Archmological Department has 
already been framed by the Durbar and submitted to the Director General of 
Archmology with a view to obtaining a grant-in-aid from the Government of 


EXPLORATION—TAXILA; 





SECTION II—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 
EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 


By Sir John Mearshall, 
DURING the field season of 1928-29 excavation work at Taxila was confined 
to the city of Srrkar, where certain tasks still remain to be done before my 


projected volumes on this historic site can be published. One of these tasks | 


is the clearance of certain blocks of buildings in the Parthian city which intervene 
between the areas already excavated, so as to fill up existing gaps in the plans 
and as far as possible round off the work in this area; a second task is to examime 
more systematically than has hitherto been practicable the several strata of earlier 
remains that lie buried beneath the Parthian level. With both of these tasks 
substantial progress has been made, but more with the former than with the 
latter, since for various reasons the former was the more pressing of the two. 
With the exception of the Palace block (P) all the remains cleared this season 
are situated on the west side of the Hich Street. From north to south they are 
comprised in blocks A’, B’, D’, E’, F’, G’ and H’, and represent over thirty 
houses in all, covering an area of some 2} acres (Pl, XVII, a, 6). Little more, 
however, than the foundations of any of these houses has survived, and inasmuch 
as they generally resemble the houses excavated m previous years, without 
any extraordinary features, I shall only pause to notice some of the minor anti- 
quities unearthed in them. The most interesting of these are as follows :— 


Block 3 A. 

(1) Narrow-necked earthen flask with 7 small holes in base. Probably 
a scent sprinkler. Ht. 23°. From House I, room 7. Sk. 288. Sq. 21-90°; 
5’ 6" b. s. The remains of House I, where this object was found, belong to the 
third stratum and are referable to the Ist century B. C. The other houses in 
this block are of later date. 7 

(2) Tron anvil, square in section. Similar to Sk. 264. Ht. 3}°. From 
House I, room 14, higher level. Sk. 40. Sq. 21-93’; 2’ 0” b.s. Probably 
late Parthian date. 

(3) Ivory hair comb decorated with incised busts of a male and female on 
one side and a duck on the other. Teeth missing. Width 1-13/16". From 
House IT, room 29, Sk. 194. Sq. 23-93’; 410" b. s. (PI, XXI, 13 and 14). 

(4) Tron Aandi for cooking, made in 2 sections, the upper rivetted to the lower, 
Slightly damaged. Ht. 8". From House III, room 13. Sk. 104, Sq. 27:90"; 
3’ 1" b. 6. 

(5) Copper medallion repoussé. Within wreath, a female (?) bust with right 
Rand raised holding flower. Wears tunic fastened with pin (7) on left shoulder. 
The technique is rough, but phe ~design is typically Graeco-Roman. Diam, 
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99-5/16/16°. From House II], room 24. Sk. 181. Sq. 25-00’: 4° bos. (PL 
XT, 32). 

(6) Copper sheet of irregular shape ormamented with foliate design repoussé. 
The design is more like Gupta than Ist century work. Size 44” x 3g". From 
House IV, room 38. Sk. 132. Sq. 27°92"; 3° 6" bs. (PL AAT, 18). 

(7) Iron anvil, square in section. Ht. 3)". From House IV, room 38. 
Sk. 264, Sq. 26°98": 5’ 1" b. 8 

A deep trench was opened in Third Street, which separates Blocks A’ and 
B’, and a heap of potsherds was found here, which evidently appertains to the 
Third stratum, In squares 26-28 x 93'-96' also another trench was sunk to 
a depth of 15 feet and protracted southward in the rear of Block BY. It 
disclosed a ureat mass of ponderous building stones, such as are commonly used 
in the large diaper masonry of early Kushin date, and it seems probable that these 
stones constituted the foundation of some large Kushin edifice, wich, like 
that of the Apsidal Temple, was carned down through the Parthian and earher 
strata below, ‘The sinking of such deep foundations and the disturbance of the 
ground which 1 involved explain how relatively late coins and other small objects 
are sometimes found in the earlier levels. In this particular excavation, for 
example, I coin of Azes I, 2 of Azes II and | of Kadphises were found at a depth 
of between 12 and 14 feet below the surface, and 1 com of Hermaios was found 
at a depth of 15 feet. Of the other coins found in this and other blocks a tabulated 
list, with descriptions of the rarer issues, will be found at the end of this article, 


Block B". 


In this block, apart from the deep trench alluded to above, only one line of 


4 rooms had to be cleared, namely in House VIL. To the west of them a brick- 
lined drain was found running north to south at the floor level, and in one of the 
rooms (140) was a mass of potsherds mixed with ashes. Among other small 
objects were the following :— | 

(8) Miniature casket of slate containing rouge. Ht. 2". House VII, room 
140, Sk. 567. Sq. 33°92; 5’ 11" b. a. 

(9) Carpenter's adze of iron with part of handle socket. Length 5}". 
House VII, room 141. Sk. 575. Sq. 34-92"; 5° 9" b. s. 

(10) Plaque of schist stone divided into three compartments. In the upper 
register are two draped figures holding wine cups. All three compartments 
are relieved with a lotus pattern in circular border, Diam, 38". House VII, 
room 141, Sk. 685. Sq. 34:92’; 8’ 0" b. s. (PL XX, I). 

(11) 4 fragments of potsherds, with ochreous yellow glaze on both sides, 
These earry back the history of glazing in India to seytho-Parthian times. The 
stratum to which these fragments belong 1s the 4th or Sth. The glaze on the 
outer side is “crackled”, on the inner side not. Length §° to 13". Sk. 617. 
Sq. 30-94'; 11’ 11" b. s. | 

Block D', 

The area excavated in Brock D’ comprises seven houses (IX-XV). Before 

they could be excavated a big mound ips Spot arth thrown up from previous 
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diggings had to be removed. Houses A, XI, XIII, XIV and XV, which flank 
Sixth Street, are: fairly complete as regards their plans; the others, which flank 
Fifth Street, are very fragmentary. The minor antiquities included :— 

(12) Tooth of an elephant. Length 8”. ‘ From House [X, room 142. 8k. 
1078. Sq. 5595’; 1’ 6"'b. 8. 

(13) Vase-like inkpot of copper. Traces of iran in handle rmgs on rim, 
the handle haying apparently been of that metal. Inside, remains of black 
ink. Ht. 2%". House IX, room 142. Sk, 1071. Sq. 65°96°; 1° 6" b. 
(Pl. XXTI, 4). 

(14) Copper pin with ‘ndented bands, Length 43°. House A, room | 64. 
Sk. 1279. Sq. 63-96; 2” b. ». 

(15) Casket of grey schist with lotus and other designs engraved in low relief 
round its body. The knob on the top of the cover, which is broken, was made 
in a separate piece and affixed with cement. Ht. 34”. House X, room 164, 
a 1307 a. Sq. 6390'; 3° 6" b. 5. (PL. XXU, 1). 

(16) Copper inkpot with serpentine handle similar to Sk. 1307e. and con- 
taining « deposit of black ink, Diam. 27". House X, room 164. Sk. 1307 6. 
Sq. 63-96; 3’ 6" b. 8. 

(17) Copper inkpot with usual serpentine handle. From constant use the 
bottom has been worn away at the centre and a false bottom is fitted beneath it. 
The top is made as a separate piece and rivetted inside the neck of the imkpot. 
In the centre of the top is soldered a small tube for the pen. Diam. 5". House 
X. room 164. Sk. 1807¢. Sq. 63-96; 3' 6" b. 6. 

(18) Copper spoon. Length 43°. House X, room 164. Sk. 1307d. Sq. 
63-96’; 3° 6” b. s. 

(19) Copper basin with rin base (detached) and ring handle damaged. 
Diam. 14)". House X, room 164. Sk. 18077. Sq. 63-96’; 3’ 6" b. 6. 

(20) About 5 Ibs. of vermilion pigment, probably rouge. House X, room 
164. Sk. 1807 v. Sq. 63:96’; 3’ 6° b. s. . 

(21) Iron cart. 3 wheels damaged and one missing. Similar carts have 
previously been discovered in Sirkap. (Cf. Sk. 90-110) 21" x21" x5". House 
X, room 14. Sk. 1399. Sq. 62-96"; 4° b. 5, 

(22) (Grinding stool of spotted red (Muttra) sandstone, broken in three pieces. 
The upper surface 15 adorned at one end with two rosettes; the front and sides 
incised in low relief with fish, triratna, lotus and other floral designs. Two 
of the legs and part of the body of stool ate missing. Length 133". House 
XI, room 175. Sk. 1140 and 1222, Sq. 65-97"; 1’ 6" and a b. 8. 

(23) Inkpot of earthen-ware on hich base; side lugs missing. Obviously 
copied from metal prototype. Ht. 2}". House XI, room 1%5. Sk.. 1215. 
Sq. 66:97’; 2’ 6° b. 5. 

(24) Standing female figure in round, of pale grey stone. Wears sleeved 
tunic or mantle falling over back and leaving front of body bare except for bodice 
covering breast; also necklace, bangles, zone and anklets. Holds a box in two 
hands. Long plaited hair falls over tunic at the back. Head, which was 
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fixed to neck by tenon and socket, is missing. Right foot damaged. Ht. 4}". 
House XIIT, court 193. Sk. 1163. Sq. 63-100’; 2" 6” b. s. (Pl. XLX, 2), 

(25) Square seal of copper, probably the bezel of a finger ring. On front, 
indistinct traces of engraving; on back, two pairs of tmy rings for attachment 
9/16" x9/16". House XIII, room 197. Sk. 1274. Sq. 65-101’: 3° b. s, 

(26) 105 iron ingots. Hexagonal in section and tapering to either end. 
The ingots weigh between 62 and 165 tolas each. Size 43” to 64" <1 2” to 2)’. 
House XTV, room 223. Sk. 1141. Sq. 62-104’: 8’ 6" b. s. 

(27) Copper bowl, Diam. 73°. House XIV, room 218. Sk. 1997. Sq. 
61-103" -2 b. s. 

(28) Circular casket of grey schist of pyris shape, knob of lid broken, 
Bands of concentric fluting on lid, Band of lotus leaves around base. Ht. 2". 
House XIV, rooms 226 and 227. Sk. 1086 and 1136. Sq. 62:105' and 61-106": 
5" b. s. (Pl XXII, 2). 

(29) Stupa-shaped relic casket of prey schist containing a clay sealing. 
Bead and reel design around dome. The crowning umbrella is missing, The 
design on the sealing is uncertain. Ht: 22". House XV. room 24. Sk. 1007, 
Sq. 64104"; 3’ b. s. 

(30) Grey and white granite mortar with traces of red pigment inside (CE. 
Sk. 1307). Diam: 114°. House XV, room 236. Sk. 1126. Sq. 66-104'; 3° 
b. 6. 

(31) Copper hook with handle. Purpose unknown, Several such objects 
have been found previously, Length 6,3". House XV, room 234. Sk. 1122, 
Sq. 64104"; 3’ b. s. 

(32) Bell-shaped copper cooking pot similar to Sk. 725¢, but with spout 
The spout is rivetted on. Damaged in places. Ht. 14", House XV, room 
237. Sk. 1038. Sq. 63-105’: 5’ b. s. 

(33) Solid ball of copper with 4 gmall rings around body. Diam. §", 
House XV, west of room 237, Sk. 821. Sq. 63-106’: 4' b. s, 


Block E". 

In Buock E’, which lies between Sixth and Seventh Streets, the remains 
unearthed extended from squares 91' East to 105° West and comprised six houses 
more or less complete as to their foundations, and portions of three others which 
had already been partially cleared in previous seasons (Nos. XIII to XXT), 
Among the minor antiquities were the following.:— ; 

(34) Square stamping die of terracotta with simple floral design, Handle 
at back pierced with hole for suspension and incised on top with crude human 
figure. 1%” square, House XIII, room 186. Sk. 796. Sq. 70-93’: 5’ bh, gs 

(35) Globular casket of grey schist decorated with 5 lotuses in concentric 
circles. The lid belonging to the casket was missing, its place being taken by 
a larger lid belonging to another vase. In the casket were found :-— | 

(4) 2 copper coins of Kadphises and 1 of Aves I, 
(6) 5 fragments of gold ornaments, 
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(ec) 6 pieces of gold or gold and silver amalgam, 

(d) 4 fragments of silver ornaments, and 

(e) 3 pieces of copper objects. 
Diam. of casket 2$". Diam. of ld 2", House XV, room 206, Sk. 984. 
Bq. 73-96 ; 3’ ®” b. a. 

(36) Square seal of copper engraved on face with a standing humped bull; 
on back, small ring for attachment to cord. 7/16° square. House XVI, room 
910. Sk. 951. Sq. 80-96°, 3 2 b. a. 

(37) Fragments of yellow glazed pottery with some irregular hatching im 
black glaze on surface. Glazed on one side only, unlike the fragment found 
7 feet lower, in 30-94’ (Sk. 617). Length 1g". House XVI, room 216. Sk. 769. 
Sq. 79-95° ; 4" b. 8. 

(38) Earthen-ware cup. Kim decorated with linear design in black paint. 
Diam. 57". House XVII, room 227. Sk, 1019. Sq. 71-98’; 4° 3” b, 6. 

(39) Vase-shaped casket of schist stone, with open mouth in ld. Body 
decorated with incised bands. Ht. 47°. House AVI, room 227. Sk. 1042. 
Sq. 71-985 3 b..s. (PL XAT, 7). 

(40) Vase of schist stone decorated with three horizontal bands of petals 
within incised lines; one below neck, one below shoulder and one round base. 
Ht. 5)". House XVII, room 234. Sk. 715. Sq. 73:100'; 1° 6" bos. (PL 
SLL 8). 

(41) Flat spoon of copper. Length 8,4,°.. House XVIII, room 246, 5k. 
803. Sq. 74100’; 4° b. s. 

(42) Greenish soapstone plaque with a draped female figure holding child 
in left hand and riding on a hippocamp. below, mm exergue, acanthus leaf 
in low relief. Both sides of rim decorated with incised concentric circles. In- 
scription of 5 letters in Kharoshthi on its back :—Maryuminasa, i.e., “of Mam- 
jumina '—probably the name of the to whom the object belonged. 
Diam. 3)”. House XVIII, room 240. Sk. 763. Sq. 7489; 4 b. s. (PL AX, 
10). 

! (43) Bronze finger ring ; bezel engraved with a standing female figure wearing 
loose drapery which leaves upper part of body and legs from knees downwards 
bare. Right hand grasps uncertam object (? bird), Diam. 11/16". House XX, 
room 270. Sk. 945. Sq. 70101"; 6 6" b. s. (PL AX, 3). 

(44) Square iron anvil with sharp legs probably for fixing in wooden block. 
26” square. House XX, room 270. Sk. 947. Sq. 70-101’; 6’ 6” b. s. 

(45) Inkpot of earthen-ware. Side lugs and stopper missing. Ht. 12". 
House XX, room 270. Sk. 1058. 8q. 70-102; 5° 6" b. s. 

(46) Circular copper mirror with a short tang for fixing in handle. The 
back is slightly raised in centre and at edge. Diam. 5}". House XX, room 
972. Sk. 725c. Sq. 72:101°; 4° b. 6. 

(47) Bell-shaped copper cooking pot made in two sections and rivetted to- 
gether. A patch on the bottom has been rivetted on. Traces of burning 
beneath. Ht. 8}". House XX, room 272. 8k. 725e, Sq. 72101’; 4’ b, s, 
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Block F'. 

In the newly excavated area of Brock F’, a building (VIT, VII and TX) 
with an unusually spacious court has been brought to light on the south side 
of the plot, flanking Highth Street, but there still remains some more digging 
to be done on the west before its plan is complete. On the northern side of this 
Block, towards Seventh Street are four moderate-sized houses, two (V and V1) 
on one side of a narrow lane running North and South, and two (X and XI) 
on the other side of it. The plan of all four honses are tolerably complete. 
Besides them, the remainder of House IV, part of which had previously been 
cleared, was excavated but found to be in a very dilapidated state. Among 
thé minor antiquities recovered in these five houses were :— 

(48) Copper spoon with rat-tail handle, part of which is missing. Length 
43,.". House IV. Sk. 1795. Sq. 83-86"; 3° b. s. 

(49) Circular copper mirror with a tang for the handle. Diam. 2,4,". House 
IV. Sk. 1941. Sq. 84:84"; 4’ 4” b. gs. 

(50) Vine leaf of copper with a hole for fixing. Length 13°. House IV, 
room 120. Sk. 1627. Sq. 87-82'; 6" b. s. 

(51) Copper inkpot with serpentine handle, similar to Sk. 1307c. Diam. 2)", 
House IV. Sk. 1612. Sq. 84-84'; 4° 8" b. a. 

(52) Copper spoon with goose-headed terminal of handle. Length 7,',”. 
House IV. Sk. 1480. Sq. 8685'; 2 b. 5. (PI AXTI, 5). 

(53) Bone handle with relief of standing female figure carved on it; feet 
missing (Pl. XIX, 3). The workmanship is superior to No. 2483 (Pl. XIX, 4). 
Length 5}". House V, room 128. Sk. 1777. Sq. 85°89'; 4” b. 6. 

(54) 18 iron or steel plates corroded and adhering together, with three links 
of an iron chain. Probably plates of armour. The plates are curved, as if 
to fit the body of a man or horse, and are of different patterns; some of their 
edges are straight, others curvilmear, and some provided with hinges, or pierced 
with small holes for attachment. Size about 10"x84". House V, room 128, 
Sk. 1782. Sq. 85°89"; 4° b. s. 

(55) Plaque of greenish grey soapstone. Diam. 62". Rim relieved with 
lightly incised half-lotus design ; relief within depicts a drinking scene. Above, 
in centre, man and woman seated on bench, the former clasping his companion 
with his left hand and holding sceptre with right, while she offers him a cup 
ef wine, To left of them, a woman seated and draped, playing on a lyre, and 
behind her a youth playing on the pan-pipes (‘); to night, a standing figure with 
right hand wrapped in mantle and left holding staff. In lower register, to 
right, a large wine vat (?) rising from acanthus leaves in which two men, one on 
the back of the other, appear to be treading the grapes, while a third, in the centre 
of the plaque, draws off the juice im a tall flagon. To the left, another man 
bearing a wine skin on his back is pouring the wine into a hratér, while his 
companion on the left of the vase is raising a bowl to his lips. Below, against 
the rim of the plaque, two figures are lying drunk. The back of the plaque 
is relieved with concentric bands both meised and in relief. House V. room 
198, Sk. 1776. Sq. 85:80'; 4’ b. s. (Pl XTX, 1). 
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(56) Half of a soapstone plaque divided into two registers. In the upper 
a man kissing a woman; the former lying on couch, the latter seated on stool by 
his side. Rim relieved with 4 concentric circles. Two small holes drilled near 


“entre and in rim appear to have served for rivets, when the plaque was mended 


in old days. Inscription in Kharoshthi on the back reads :—(along the edge) ; 
Thireasa tritavi(na) mudrao Urase Arya—Ro...... : (in the middle): Thiraka. 
Diam. 4)". House V, room 128. Sk. 1486. Sq. 85-90’, 2° 9° b. s. (PI. 
XX, 11.) 

(57) Flesh rubber of terracotta, furnished with a ring handle at the back. 
38” x33". House V, room 124, Sk. 1662. Sq. 8488, 4 a” Di és, 

(58) Copper hairpin with heart-shaped head. Length 3 Le". X, room 181. 
Sk. 2154. Sq. 82-93’; 5° 9" b. 8. 

(59) Oval copper seal, probably bezel of finger ring. Qn back, four marks 
of ring attachments. On face, in centre, star with smaller star on either side. 
Above and beneath, two lines of lettering, (a2) one in Kharoshthi, (5) the other m 
early Brihmi. The inscriptions read as followsa:—(a) Sthasu (madrijna putrasa 
Virabahusa, (b) Sihasa madrina putrasa Virabdhusa, ie., ‘of Virabihu, the son 
of Simba, the minister.’ Length 1". House X, room 186. Sk. 1577. Sq. 
87-01: 1’ 6" b, s. (PI. XX, 2.) 

In Howse IV, were also found a small hoard of 177 coins comprising 4 of 
Hermaios with Kadphises, 161 of Kadphises (bust of Hermaios and Herakles 
type), 8 of the same ruler (Bull and Camel type), 3 of Azes Tl, and 1 of Gondo- 
phares. 

Of the antiquities found in the larger building (VII, VII and IX) to the 
South, the following deserve notice :— 

(60) Soapstone plaque divided imto nine sunk compartments. In centre, 
busts of male and female figures with wine cups in their hands. Both wear 
necklaces. In each of the four corner compartments is a rosette. The rim is 
decorated with cross hatchings, and the back incised with lotus design. Diam, 
54”. Building Vil (with VIII and IX), room 145. 5k. 2159. Sq. 084°, 
5’ 5" b. s. (PL XX, 6.) 

(61) Iron tripod ring for cooking. Diam, of ring 102". VI, room 145. 
Sic. 2335. Sq. 90-83’; 5’ 11" b. 6. 

(62) A group of the following iron implements (a) 1 axe. Length 5’, 
(b) 3 adze heads, Length 44” to 64", (c) 9 hammers. Length 2)" to 3%’, 
(d) 2 chisels. Length 64” and 632”, (e) 1 ring. Diam. 13". VII, room (44. 
Sk..2404. Sq. 9282’; 5’ 3" b. s. 





(63) Bone handle with the figure of a woman carved in relief on one side. 


The woman is wearing ear ornaments, necklace, girdle and anklets, Length 
64,”. VII, room 144. Sk. 2483. Sq. 91-82’, 4° 11" b. 3. (PL XOX, 4.) 
(64) Finger ring of copper. Engraved on bezel is a standing male figure 
holding ¢lub in right hand and (?) trident in left. Beneath, three letters illegible. 
Much corroded. Diam. §’. VIII, court 166. Sk. 2095. Sq. 94:87’; 4’ b. 8. 
(65) Standard cup of copper on square base. Ht. 29". IX. Sk. 2348, 
Sq. 9984; 5° 3" b. 3 (PL. XXII, 3,) 
K 
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(65a) Rectangular object of white marble curved at one end, broken at 
other, with transverse hole through middle and pierced with three iron nails. 
Length 34". Sk. 1461. Spoil earth (Pl XX, 4), 


Block G', 

Of the buildings brought to light in Brock G’ House No. I has an excep- 
tionally clear and fairly well preserved plan. The main building consists of a 
square court with chambers on all four sides and with a group of subsidiary 
rooms on its east. On its north side is a spacious open court, and on its south 
a complex of yards and outhouses of very irregular shape, probably intended 
for menials and cattle. In room 39 of the main structure (I) were found a lead 
coin of Strato I (Sk. 1982) and with it :-— 

(66) Iron head of instrument, hexagonal in section—possibly a hammer. 
Lensth 78". Sk. 1976. Sq. 106-79’; 3° 2" b. s. 

(67) Miniature female head of terracotta, wearing prominent ear ornaments, 
and fillet band over curly hair. In good Hellenistic style. Ht. 12". Sk. 1977. 
Sq. 107-78’; 8° b. 8. 

In the out-houses to the South (No. I) :— 

(68) Part of terracotta toy cart with two holes in front for shafts. Length 
2". Room 91. Sk. 1913. 8g. 11479’; 4° 6” b. 6. 

(69) Terracotta bust of (1) androgynous figure. The breasts are prominent, 
like those of a woman, but the head is bearded and there are traces of a moustache 
painted in black pigment. Nose damaged; upper portion of head, left eye 
and ear missing. Crude workmanship; coarse clay with red shp. Ht. 44”. 
Room 99. Sk. 2054. Sq. 114-81’; 5° 4" b, gs. 

The other and more fragmentary buildings in the same block to the west 
of House | yielded :— 

(70) Forefront of miniature cart of copper, similar to one previously found 
at Sirkap (171 of 1920-21), Length 2}". House III, east of room 106, 8k. 
2338. Sq. 102-83"; 4’ b. a. 

(71) Two round silver dishes with raised boss in centre, terminating im knob 
and surrounded respectively by eight and six incised concentric circles, One 
dish fragmentary; the other slightly damaged im three places, Similar dishes 
of silver and copper have been found at Taxila (Cf. Sk. 26-4081/21 and Sk. 19- 
927). A coin of Zelonises was found with these two dishes (CE P. M. Catalogue, 
AVI, 82). Diam. 124” and 122", Weight of complete dish $44 tolas. House 
Ill, room 110, Sk. 2008. Sq. 101-86; 6 b. s. (Pl XXII, 6.) 

(72) Tubular gold omament. Length 3”. House II], room 116. 8k. 
1847, §&q. 10487’; 2’ b. 8, | 

(73) Copper bowl with circular base. Damaged. Diam. 89°. House IV, 
room 130. 8k. 1975, §8q. 106-86’; 2°65" b.s. 

(74) Globular casket of grey schist; body and lid adorned with rosettes 
within concentric bands. Original lid missing and replaced by one of larger 
dimensions. Diam. 13". House [V, room 131. Sk 2041. 8g. 107-87" 3’ 9° 
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b. s, (PL XX, 9.) 

(75) (a) 6 pieces of narrow gold necklace. Each piece of thin gold, hollow 
within, Pierced with two transverse holes for threading. Width 5°. 

(6) 4 hollow round beads of gold. Diam.}". House V, room 142, 8k. 
1916. Sq. 11487’; 3’ 2" b. s. 

(76) Bell-shaped flat pendant of gold, hanging on tubular mng, Under 
rim of bell relieved with beaded border. Ht. +3". House V, room 142. 
Bk. 1917. Sq. 114-87; 3° 2° bis. 

77) Circular casket lid (7?) of grey schist, Diam. 5,,", with semi-circular 
hole in exergue. In the upper register, a figure reclining on couch, holding 
cup in left hand. To right, standing figure holding cup in left hand; to left, 
another figure with fan. All the figures are draped. Crude workmanship. 
House V, room 147. Sk. 2530. Sq. 115-91’; 1’ 4" b. 5s. (PL AX, 12.) 


Block H". 
From Brock H’, where a narrow strip on the north and east sides was 
cleared, there are only two small objects to be noticed, wz. :— 
(78) Small earthen vase perforated above shoulder with two rows of holes. 
Ht. 3”. House I, room 11. Sk. 2356. Sq. 123°74’; 6° 6" b. 5. 
(79) Copper hair pi with flat crescentic head. Length 44". House I, 
room 20, Sk. 2408. Sq. 120-77'; 11’ 3" b. s. 


Palace Block (P). 

Qn the further side of the High Street excavations were continued in the 
Palace area for the purpose of ascertaming the limits of the Palace towards the 
east. These excavations revealed the existence of an open rectangle, measuring 
some 120 ft. East and West by 140 ft. North and South, which was flanked 
by 3 or 4 houses on its northern side and other buildings, up to the present only 
partially excavated, on its eastern. As this area is devoid of any remains of 
the Parthian period, it may be inferred that at that time it was an open square 
or court, probably outside the boundary of the Palace proper, though it is possible 
of course that the houses that encompassed the square on its north and east sides 
were occupied by palace officials or retainers, 

Of the houses on the north side of the square, three are of small dimensions 
and irregularly planned; the fourth (P. 2), which is separated from them by 
@ narrow lane, contains a court and nine fair-sized rooms on the ground floor 
and is of very solid construction. No small antiquities of any value were found 
in this house, but from the neighbouring block on the west came :— 

(80) A terracotta rattle in the form of a ram. Height 23". House I, 
tToom 5. Sk. 2527. Sq. 155-44’; 2’ 6” b. s. 

(81) A miniature terracotta vase (ht. 33”) with red wash on shoulder 
and rim, containing the following objects :—(a) Flower-shaped pendant of gold, 
height 23°. It is composed of six petals, backed by granulated ribbings and 
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eix smaller heart-shaped petals at their base, once inlaid with paste OF jewels. 
Attached to the tips of the larger leaves is a ring with granulated edge, from 
which six chaims ‘were suspended with bells at ther ends, One of these is NOW 
missing. The chams are quadruple plaite (Pl. XA, 10). (b) 1 pair of gold 
earnings, bound with gold wire sound the pointed ends. Diam. 15” (Pi XI, . 
3). (c) Finger ring of thin sheet gold; oval bezel; gem missing. Diam. ¥ 
(Pi. XXI, 8). (d) Pinger ring of gold composed of narrow band surmounted 
by row of five rosettes alternating with diamond-shaped cloisons. The latter 
are inlaid with a whitish stone. The inlay in the petals of the rosettes, which 
was possibly of turquoise puste, has perished. Diam. a" (PL XX, 2). (e) 
116 pieces of narrow gold necklace, each piece of thin gold, hollow within and 
pierced with two transverse holes for threading Width 5 (Pl. XXT, 1) 
(f) 44 hollow globular beads of gold. Diam. ¢° to 4° (PL XXI, 4). (9) One 
hemispherical lump of gold cast im crucible; weight 125, tolas (Pl, XX, 11). 
(hk) Part of a hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible ; weight 5, tolas (Pi. 
XXI, 6). (i) Oval-shaped flat piece of gold; weight % tolas (PI. XX], 7). 
(j) Thin finger ring of silver wire; diamond shaped bezel; gem missing. Diam. 
ii (Pl. MAXI, 5). (k) Hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible ; weight 
g§ tolas (Pi. XXI, 9). House II, room 10, Sk. 2670, Sq. 157-43"; 3’ 11° 
b. s. (Pl. XXI, 1-11). 

In the open square referred to above an L-shaped trench was sunk to a depth 
of between 9 and 10 feet below the surface, and various walls of the Third and 
Fourth strata were brought to light but no attempt was made to follow them wp 
or lay bare the plan of the structures to which they belong. Among the coms 
found in the course of this digging were the two rare coins of Philoxenos and 
Maues (Nos. 4 and 11 of the list below) both of which were found in the fourth 
strata at a depth of 9’ 4° below the surface. Of other mimor antiquities recovered 
in this trench two, which also emanated from the fourth stratum, deserve mention 
namely :— 

(82) Terracotta mask with a waved fillet across forehead. Broken oblique-— 
ly below nostrils, and lower part missing. Ht. 6)". Sk. 2628. Sq. 168-30" 5 
9’ 1" bis. 





(83) Standing male figure in round of terracotta; wears cloak over tunic 
reaching to knees. Right hand rests on right hip and left hand holds corer 
of cloak, ‘Traces of white paint over body and drapery. Head missing. 
Marked Hellenistic influence. Ht. gi". Sk, 2789. 5q. 166-44"; 8’ 11" b. 5. 


Block 2’. 


In regard to the excavation of the lower levela I have long recognised 
that, if their history is to be properly unravelled, I should be compelled 
to clear and remove one stratum after another (making of course a complete 
record of each before it was removed) and to do this over an area suffi- 
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ciently large for the plans of a fair number of buildings in each stratum to be 
recovered in their entirety. In pursuance of this plan I dismantled during 
the past season the small block of Kushin and Parthian structures, numbered 
2 on the west side of the High Street near the North Gate (PI. XVIII, 4). Had 
it been practicable, | should have preferred to choose tor this deep excavation 
an area nearer to the centre of the city, where more important remains may be 
expected than in the outlying quarters near the city wall, But the difficulty 
of carrying out deep digging on a large scale near the middle of the site, is that 
it is impracticable to provide for the drainage of the excavations except at 8 
prohibitive cost. This dificulty I was able to overcome at the northern limit of 
the city by driving a small tunnel under the foundations of the city wall, and 
constructing a culvert to carry off rain water into the lower ground to the north. 
As this culvert is 24 feet below the surface of the mound, it is deep enough to 
drain any excavation likely to be made in this part of the. site, and up to the 
present has answered its purpose admirably. 

The stratification and plans of the several superimposed buildings which this 
excavation in Block 2’ revealed, will be made clear by a reference to Pl. XVI. 
Of the buildings of the Frsr or Hany KusHin stratum, the foundations of only 
four rooms (Nos. 6, 7, 14 and 29) had survived in this plot, and these did not 
extend more than about 3 feet below the surface. In the Seconp or Late PARTHIAN 
stratum also the remains are very shallow and much mutilated. In the Tamp 
and Fourrs strata the structures are almost identical in plan, and their essential 
continuity 16 demonstrated by the manner in which the later walls rest for the 
most part directly on the earlier, without any clear break between them, whereas 
between the Second and Third strata, there is a narrow but definite layer of 
débris, showing that the buildings of the latter had wholly perished before the 
former were erected over them. Inspite of this break, however, the Second 
period building is not dissimilar in plan from that of the Third and Fourth 
periods, the main difference being that it is protracted more tor the north, thus 
encroaching on First Street. In the 3rd and 4th periods there were two houses 
on this plot divided by a party wall running north and south, and approximately 
the same arrangement seems to have been perpetuated in the Second Period. 
Belonging to the Third Period House I is a patch of rough limestone paving 
in the north-east corner of room 9, and patches of brick flooring in rooms 6 and 
12, the latter of which may have been a bath. Room 4, also, seems to have had 
a limestone pavement, though the remains of it were very fragmentary, and in 
this room there were three rough limestone blocks in a lne from north to south 
which, with a fourth that has since disappeared, may be presumed to have 
served as the bases of wooden pillars supporting the roof. 

In the Fourth Period House I appears to have had a large court at the north- 
east corner, with a thin wall stretching across the middle of it from east to west, 
designed probably to screen the entrance which led into it from First Street. 
A somewhat similar arrangement, if may be remarked, is found im certam pre- 
historic houses at Mohenjodaro, but I do not recall any other example of the kind 
belonging to the historic period. In this (the Fourth) period there seems to 
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have been an entrance to House II by way of a passage (vide plan) from Second 
Street, but in the Third period this passage was walled up. 

Descending to the next (Furr) stratum we find that the plot is no longer 
occupied by two houses but by a single one more regularly laid out, with eleven 
Tooms ranged on the four sides of a central courtyard. This house, indeed, is 
the best planned of all in the six strata, and the rubble masonry of which its 
walls are coniposed is also the most solid and compact. It is the fifth and sixth 
sirita that correspond to the period when the Greeks were ruling at Taxila, At 
one time, | surmised that it was the Greeks who built the stone fortifications of 
Sirksp, but it now appears that these were the work of one of the early Scythian 
Kings, Maues or Axes I, Actually, the foundations of the fortifications 
descend to a depth of between 15 and 16 feet below the surface, or about 30 
feet below datum level, and they thus start approximately from the same level 
as the Sixth Period buildings, but whereas the foundations of the houses were 
only a foot or so deep—or even less when laid on pre-existing walls—, the founda- 
tions of the city walls were some six feet deep, so that at the time the walls 
were built the general ground level within them must have corresponded with 
that of the Fourth rather than the Sixth or Fifth stratum. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the discovery, to which I have called attention in a previous Report, of certain 
structural retnains immediately beneath the foundations of the north wall. These 
remains must now he assigned to the Greek Period. In those days the city had 
extended over a very large area, including the Bhir Mound and Babar Khana, 
where the “* Kachcha Kot " still marks the line of the old earthen defences, This area 
the Scythians found too large to fortify and defend adequately, and accordingly they 
proceeded to enclose only the most important and defensible part of the city—that, is, 
the Sirkap area—dismantling such older buildings as were necessary for the purpose, 
and leaving the Bhir mound and the rest of the old city outside the new defences, As a 
fact, the Bhir mound itself had already ceased to be occupied, and we 
may infer, thérefore, either that the population had considerably shrunk before 
the coming of the Bactrian Greeks or—which is more likely—that a substantial 
part of it was destroved or dispersed by them. 

To revert to the house in the Fifth stratum of Block 2’, in room 8 of this 
house was brought to light a colossal store jar of coarse fabric, and in room 2 
& group of 6 punch-marked coins, other coins that were also found at this level 
being issues of Philoxenos, Apollodetos, Maues, and Azes I, besides one Local 
Taxilan. To the east of this building in what was doubtless a court or room of 
an adjoining house was a small semi-circular fireplace (chula@) constructed of 
rough limestone blocks lined with clay ; und in the same court was found a neoli- 
thic celt (Sk. 211-No. 89 infra) of grey-green “stone. The SIXTH stratum 
starts from an average depth of some 17 feet below the surface. In this stratum, 
curiously enough, we again find two houses with a“ party wall between the 
foundation of House I] descending 3 feet deeper than those of House I: but in 
this case the party wall is some 10 feet further’ east than in the 4th stratum and 
in other respects the plans are dissimilar. In House I, there is a covered drain 
seadiing from room.7 through room 10 into Second Street, and there is a second 
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drain lined with slate which passes beneath the floor of rooms 6 and 7.. This 
latter drain, however, 18 substantially deeper than the former and may have 
belonged to a still earlier building—a remark which also applies to the short 
length of wall between room 12 and court 13 in House |, the hottom of which is 
19 feet below the surface (=33 feet below datum). 

In First Street, which intervenes hetween this Block and the city wall, digging 
was carried to a depth of 26 feet from the surface, virgin soil being reached at a 
depth of about 23 ft. (Pl. XVII, 4.) 

As regards minor antiquities, those recovered in the First and Second strata 
have already been dealt with in a previous report. Among those found im the 
lower strata are the following, listed according to the depth at which they occurred. 
Needless to say, it is not always possible to be sure of the particular stratum to 
which a given object belongs, but we may feel fairly confident in assigning Nos, 84 
and &5 to the third stratum and Nos, 88 and 89 to the 4th, and Nos, 92 and 03 
to the fifth. On the other hand Nos. 86 and 87 may belong either to the Third 
er Fourth, Nos: 90 and 91 to the 4th or Sth and Nos. 94 and 95 to the Sth or 

(84) Side piece of a knife handle of bone, decorated with incised circlets, 
Pierced at one end by an iron rivet. Length 34". Sk. 67, Sq. 15°87, 5’ 10° 
b. s. (PL XX, 8.) 

(85) Earthenware cornucopia with a handle near the rim. Marks of burn- 
ing inside, possibly from incense. Length 73". Sk. 19. 8q. 10-91'; 6’ b. 6. 

(86) Lower part of a seated figure of terracotta. The figure, which is corpu- 
Jjent, appears to be male. Ht. 24". Sk. 2645. Sq. 1480; 8’ 8" b. 6. 

(87) Ivory handle of a fan (?) provided with three holes at one end for 
attachment of fan and hole at the other end for suspension. Length 10,/". 
Sk. 2647. Sq. 12-89"; 8 gs" b. s. (Pl. ADS, 5.) 

(88) Circular terracotta disc convex on either side and with depression 
round outer edge. Purpose unknown, Diam. 43". Sk. 126. 5q. 13°92’; 9. 
10” b. s. ; 

(89) Neolithic celt of grey-green stone with crescentic cutting edge. Length 


gi)", Sk. 211. 54 16°80’; 11' 7° bos. (PI. AA, 7.) 


(90) Modelling tool (2?) of bone with a flat end. Length 64". Sk. 217. 
Sq. 15:02’; 12' 4” b. s. 

(91) Copper needle with unusually small eye, Length 37°. Sk. 319. 8q. 
16-88"; 12’ 10” b. 5. 

(92) Human figure, seated cross-legged, of badly baked clay and poor 
execution ; head missing and left arm damaged. Ht. 34". Sk. 627, Sq. 14°92’; 
13’ 6” b. s. 

(93) Metal worker’s mould of slate with emall beaded medallion. The mould 


is pierced by two holes for fixing other half. Length 12". Sk. 270. Sq. 15-92"; 


13° 11” b. s. (PL XX, 5.) 
(94) Fragment of terracotta potsherd with horse in relief. Fine red clay 
with red wash. Length 2". Sk. $29. Sq. room 9; 15’8" b. s. 
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In connexion with the deep digging in blocks A’ and B’, I alluded to the 
occasional discovery of coins and other small antiquities in strata below those 
where they would normally be expected, the explanation bemg that for one 
reason or another the ground had been disturbed in ancient days. In the case of 
the coins found in the deep digging to the west of blocks A’ and B’, the cause 
is patent, inasmuch as some deep foundations of early Kushin date had been 
sunk to a depth of some I4 or 15 feet. In view of this it would obviously be 
unsafe on the strength of the com finds to jump to conclusions as to the relative 
age of the successive strata laid bare in block 2’; nor on the other hand, would 
Jt he safe to attempt to deduce the relative dates of the various coins from the 
stratification in thia block. The plot excavated is too small and the coin finds 
too few for this purpose. Before any general inferences can be drawn, a much 
larger area must be cleared and results co-ordinated over a representative series 
of huildmgs m each stratum. Meanwhile, the only provisional inferences that 
I venture to draw from the coin finds is that the Fourth stratum is approximately 
contemporary with Azes I, 8 of whose coins were found at different points in 
the débris associated with it, that Bactrian Greek Kings were ruling at Taxila 
when the city walls and buildings of the Fifth stratum were erected, though 
Punch-marked and Local Taxilan issues were still current, as they were also in 
the topmost level of the Bhir mound. 

Below is a tabulated statement showing the coins from Sirkap according 
to the various depths at which they were found below the surface, together with 
a list of the rarer issues recovered during the year under review, 


Consolidated statement showing the coins found in Sirkap during 1928-29 according 
to their depths below the surface. 





Blocks i, A’, B’, DY, B', | Surface | 
F’, G@’, H’, F and 3 
between A’ and B’. 
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LIST OF RARE OR UNIQUE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1928-29 








Metal and size. Obvrerse, Reverse, Findspot and Register No, 














1, #58" , » | Tree in railing i - | Blank 












D’: Sk, 1998 : 59-103: 4' bh. a .| Rare. 


2,45" . .| Stupaindistinct . . | Symbol H"; Sk. 2256 ; 116-88"; 10° 6” 


b. 8. 


P, M,C. 11, 61 


3 2 8"x-62" . | Buddhist Stupa and | Tree inside railing ‘| 2"; Sk. 2870; 11-87: 15'G"b.s.| Rare. Cf P. MLO. 11,59, 


Kharoshthi legend. 
Minaidier 


: | 
4. AC -53"x:48" . | Wheel. ; ; - | Palm indistinct 


D'; Sk. 1085 ; 57-95"; 2’ b. s,.] Unique. CEB. M. 0, XI, 7, 


5, 4 -8"X-80" . | Demeter standing tol. . | Bull tor. 


4%) Seto 1 


6, Lead. -85° .| Apollotor.. . | Tripod lebes 


P; Sk. 2740; 176-37’: 9 4"! P. M,C. VII, 590, 
bh. 8. 


. | A’; Sk. 515; 19-85"; 82" b.s.| Unique at Taxila. 


i. Tead. -7" =. | Ditto . ‘ . Ditto G'; Sk. 1962 ; 107-78'; 3’ b.s. | Cf. P. M. C. VII 647. Not 
in BK. M. and I. M. Cata- 
lowes. 

8, 4 -9"-74" . | Bust of Herakles . » | Niketor . ; 2; ok, 498 5 13-88"; 11'2" b. 8.) Not in P, M. 0. 0f L M, OG. 

cr ) [¥, 13. 

0, ABB" | Ditto . : ; Ditto - | 2°; Sk, 2869 ; 16-89". 18'6"b. s,) Not in P. M. C, Ch I. MO 

! IV, 13. 





| Hermaios. 


10, #63" . _ | Bust of king tor. . » | Winged Nike to r. . | DD’; Sk. 820; 64-106": 3° b. a. | P.M. C. p. 8, 692. Nike 
| to r Not in ILM. G. 


and B, M. C. 
» ALi" x64" . | Maledeity with club .|Goddesstor, . . | HY: Sk, 2971: 119-75": 197" 
| b. 4, 


Rare ot Taxilsn. Cf. P. M. C. 
A, O25. 


ART. .| Zeustol. . . .| Niketor 


2", Sk. 684 ; 14-92’; 13’ 8" b. 8. | P. M.C, X., 1 (Broken), 
"85" . | Poseidon standing to | Bacchante 
front, hurls thonder- 

bolt at emall figure. 


P; Sk, 2672 ; 17438"; 9" 4" 


Ds Rare. PrP. M. OQ, p- 101, 
b. 8. , 


23. Not in I. M. 0. and 
B. M. OC, 


LIST OF RARE OR UNIQUE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1926-% 









14, £1"xl" _ | Mounted king holding | Bull (‘) 


couched lance. 


9’. Sk, 49; 14:92’; 9 Ob. s. | Rare. Pp, M..0,. XU, 292. 







15. & 1-12" : G’: Sk, 2068 ; 101-86’; 6’b.s. | Rareat Taxila. P.M. 0, XVI, 


B2. 





| King on horseback with | Male deity with cornu | 



















a ca) . | Pallas tor, . i: Sk. 952 ; 70-99"; 38’ 6" b. 5. | Cf A. S, RB, 1912-18, PL X1, 


23. 





11. £76 . . | Bust of Hermaios to | Herakles Tv’ : Sk. 1342 ; 62-96"; 6’ b.e. copes t Taxila. Not in B. M 


LM a e. 


18. 8-78" . Ditto Ditto PF’: Sk, 1558; 84-88; 3’ 


b. 





















19. £10 . | Humped bull 2-humped camel . F’ : Sk. 1621; 88-86’; 4’ 8" sere A, & R. 1912-13, XL, 
| . % ol. 
90, 4-85" Double impression of ; Enthroned Zeus (%) TD’: Sk. 1402; 61-96"; 4° 6 
bust of king. b. 8. 
91. HE -6° | Crude bust ofking  . | Standing deity to r. D’: Sk. 820 ; 64-106’; 3'b.s. 
99. 7: -62° _| Bearded bust ofking . | Indistinct BE’: Sk. 905; 68-102"; 5 b. 6. 
a3. #255" . Indistinct . ; . | Standing figure to I D’; Sk. 1197 ; 63-103" ; 5° b. s. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 
By Mr. E. Jd. H. Mackay. 


I will be remembered that early 1928, with the assistance of Mr. Majumdar, 
I cleared a considerable portion of the DK. area at MonEnso-paro immediately 
adjacent to the buildings excavated by Mr. Dikshit in 1926. Roughly some 
13,610 sq. yds. were laid bare, and a most interesting series of artisans’ houses 
unearthed, which have been briefly described in the Annual Report for 1927-28. 

During the season 1928-29 a further area of about 4,555 54. yds, was cleared 
in continuation of the work of the previous season, in order to clear up certain 
points and obtain a still clearer idea of the appearance and lay-out of this arti- 
sans quarter, of which Pl XXII shows the completed plan. Those houses 
and other structures which are marked in full black, or are dotted, all belong to 
one period, designated here the Late Period. A close examination of the masonry 
enables ua to sub-divide this inte three sub-periods, (1), (LL) and (11). Though 
the topmost of these (1) (indicated by dotting) is very sparsely represented, 
it is, judging from the objects found in i, quite certain that it belongs to the Indus 
Valley civilization. The second gub-period (II) is very closely superimposed 
on (III), and definitely shows a continuity of the same civilization. 

Most of the houses represented in the plan rest on buildings of the earlier 
period called here the Intermediate Period, which, also, we sub-divide into three 
sub-periods (I), (11) and (IIT). It is with this Intermediate Period that we 
are here chiefly concerned. 

As soon as the artisans’ quarter of the Late Period bad been completely 
cleared, photographed, and planned, and the levels of the buildings taken, we 
removed all walls that were based on débrig only. Fortunately, however, most 
of them rested on the walls of the Intermediate Period and were in alignment 
with them, so that they could be left in place, save where they endangered the 
safety of the diggers. Indeed, they give the ruins, as they now stand, quite 
an imposing aspect, for in places the total height of the walls of the two periods 
reaches a8 much as 20 ft. 

In excavating the artisans quarter of the Late Period, we came upon 4 
considerable number of wells, none of which were dismantled. For in the 
courae of deeper excavation, we found that every one of them was commenced 
at a very early date and that they were simply added to as the general level of | 
the city Tose. The wells as now exposed stand up like factory chimneys, and 
they are frequently mistaken by visitors for towers. They illustrate most e¢x- 
cellently the vanous phases through which this quarter of the city passed during 
the Intermediate and Late Periods, for at each occupation the steenmgs were 
raised. The steady deterioration ot the masonry towards the tops of the wells 
is an index to the gradual decay of the Indus Valley civilization. 

We have so far penctrated to an average level of 20 ft. below the highest 
part of the mound and reached gub-period (III) of the Intermediate Period. ‘AS 
a convenient datum level, we took the top of the northern wall of chamber 27 

uz 
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house I, block 9 (PI. XXIII) which is 1787 ft. above mean sea level. And 
every building, and the position of every object found have been referred to this 
datum. 

Time, unfortunately, does not permit of a plan of the buildings of the In- 
termediate Period being included in this report; a large amount has still to be 
done to it before it can be ready for publication, 

Before proceeding with a detailed account of the buildings of the Intermediate 
Period that have been cleared this season, it will perhaps be helpful to summarise 
the characteristics of the different periods and sub-periods, so far as they are at 
present known, for reference in future excavations at Mohenjo-daro and also at 
other sites belonging to the same civilization. When all the objects found in 
the various levels have been examined in detail, and the types definitely asso- 
clated with their levels, it will be possible to date eimilar objects found elsewhere 
in India with some degree of accuracy. 





Late Perron. 

Puase I, Consists mainly of isolated stretches of paving and walls, which 
represent the tail-end of the Indus Valley civilization. This phase is not com- 
monly indicated in the area where we are now excavating, Average level 
o ft. below datum. 

Puase Il. Houses whose door-sills or pavements average 7 ft. below datum. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of variation due to the undulation of the 
surface of the mound, but this does not exceed a foot either way. The masonry 
of this phase is exceedingly rough; im most cases it can be identified without 
reference to the level. 

Puase Ill. The door-sills and pavements of this occupation average 10 ft, 
below datum. Being lower down in the mound, the levels are more constant. 
The masonry, like that of Phase II, is very rough, but the rooms are larger and 
these houses evidently belonged to people in better circumstances. 





INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, 

Puase I. The average floor-level of this stratum is 13 jt. below datum. 
The masonry is much better in quality, but the buildings have been badly damaged 
by the people of the Late Period in the search for building material. The hotses 
are of fair size and most of them aligned with and built upon walls of the earlier 
strata. 

Puase Il. The average level of door-sills and pavements is J6 fl. below 
datum. The houses have larger rooms still, and the people evidently lived in 
more comfort, The walls of this phase rest for the most part on still earlier 
remains. 

Puase TI, The average floor-level is 20-4 ft. below datum. There is consider- 
able evidence of houses having been repaired; and it is possible that houses of 
the previous occupation were re-oceupied. Both the houses and the mage 
are of very high quality, and the buildings, very imposing, Evidences of 
flooding are to be seen in this phase, 
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EARLY PERIOD, 

Puase I. The levels of two door-sills, which belong to this period and 
phase, but which are situated a considerable distance apart, are 29.5 ft. and 
29.3 fi. below datum respectively. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
lower we dig into the mound, the more uniform the levels are likely to be, it is 
permissible, | think, to group the pavements and door-sills found at depths of 
o9 ft, and over as a separate phace. Further excavation, however, will be 
necessary to eettle this pont, 

Puase Il. One door-sill has been nnearthed at the very low level of 22 ft. 
below datum. It is as yet impossible to determine whether the house to which 
it belongs should be associated with phase I or regarded as representing yet 
another stratum. 

All the houses found in the lower levels of the Dk. area were simple m design, 
that is, they were square OF rectangular structures—mostly the latter—and en- 
tirely Jacking m decoration. Occasionally they had a court im front. Un- 
fortunately, owing to additions made to the walle at later periods, we are not 
yet cértaim whether they had ‘windows. In all probability there were only 
simple ventilation holes just beneath the ceilings of the roome. 

At the level of 18:4 ft. below datum, we were fortunate enough to find 
several large pieces of mud-plaster, bearing the imprint of reeds which had been 
laid parallel and closely lashed together to form a mat. The fact that this plaster 
was partly burnt accounts for its preservation. From this find and the exts- 
tence of beam-holes in other parts of the vite, we now know for certain that the 


method of roofing the houses at Mohenjo-daro was extremely simple. Each | 


room was spanned with thick, squared, wooden beams, over which reed-matting 
was laid, on which was spread 4 coating of mud averaging 2 ins. in thickness, 
mixed with chopped. straw and husks to ensure cohesion. This kind of roof is 
common at the present day im Sind and Iraq, as also in ancient Sumer and Egypt. 

Attention has already been directed to the fact that the deeper we dug into 
the mound, the larger were the houses that we found, As far as we can ASCeR 
tain from the particular area excavated, the Dk. mound was 4 very important 
quarter im the Intermediate Period. Some of the houses covered an area of 
over 2,580 sq. ft., and an area of about 1,520 sq. ft. is fairly common. They 
were all severely plam and utilitarian; no attempt being made to decorate their 
facades or to relieve their monotony by departure from the strictly aquare or 
rectangular form. 

A very good example of a house is seen in Pl XXIV (a). Its frontage 
N.-S, is 41 ft. 4 ins. and back to front measurement, 57 ft. G@ ins. The sill of 
the original doorway on the right, which was found bricked up, i8 20-2 ft, below 
dattim, se the house clearly belongs to the Intermediate II period, The three 
apertures in the facade, of which the middle one is bricked up, are not windows 
as they appear to be, but actually doorways that were made at a later date, 
or dates, when the yeneral level of the quarter had msen. There is a slight 
variation in the levels of their sills, though under 6 ins. ; the average is 13 ft. 
below datum. They must, therefore, have been made in the Intermediate I 
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period, and were in their turn blocked up in the Late Period. That the original 
doorway remained in use durng the Intermediate I period seems extremely 
probable, as there is no doorway at the general level of that period, 16 ft. or 
thereabouts, in the building. The plan of the upper portion of this house as it 
was in the Late I] and IIT periods is seen in PL XXIII, house II, block 10, The 
western wall of rooms 66 and 67 formed the fagade of the building which is seen 
in Pl. XXIV (a), but in the plan the earlier doors are shown all blocked up and 
other doorways are shown in the southem wall of the building, 

In front of this building there is a brick-paved courtyard of considerable 
size Pl. XXIV (b), but another building of the Intermediate II] period abuts 
closely against the eastern side of the house. Narrow lanes, ulong one of which 
there is a well-made drain Pl, XXVII (6) separate it from the houses to north 
and south. 

It 15 interesting to trace the history of these two lanes, Up to the time of 
the Late III period these by-ways were kept open; they were then blocked at 
intervals by cross-walls and made to serve as the rooms of houses. Chambers 
a3, 60, 6] and 69, to the south of house II, block 10 in PL AXIIT, all lay above 
What must have formerly been u much used thoroughfare. The second lane on 
the left Pl, XXIV, (@) fell into disuse in the Late II] period, and when we started 
our excavations it was topped by chambers 15, 50, 49, 98 and 94 to the south of 
houses II and VY. 

From these facts it appears that the bye-laws of the city were well observed 
down to the Late II period, but that after this the administration of the city became 
disorganized and encroachment on the lesser by-ways became the rule. It is 
possible, of course, that encroachments of this kind only occurred in certain 
quarters of Mohenjo-daro, but further excavations alone will settle +his point, 

It is somewhat curious that so few of the buildings of the Intermediate and 
Late Periods were found to be paved. Hither the paving had been removed, 
or hard earth floors were used instead of the more convenient burnt brick, It 
is, however, quite possible that in some cases, particularly in the buildings of 
Intermediate date, brick paving was more commonly used than appears, and 
that it was removed in the Late Period for re-use as flooring or for some other 
purpose. A very carefully paved series of rooms is seen in PI. AXVIL (ce) in 
& house which may be dated to the Intermediate III period by the level of its 
paving which is 20 ft. below datum. This building lay immediately below house 
¥, block 10, in the plan. It was in a bad state of preservation owing to deny- 
dation, being situated close to the edge of the mound. [¢ is, however, one of 
the largest houses in the Dk. (G). section, measuting 75 ft, long, N-8., and in 
proximately 77 ft. in width, 3 

As is seen in Pl. XXVIII (c), @ preat part of the no 
house was filled in at a later date with mud-brick, for a 
explained later. 

In Pi, XX VII (a), ia shown a lane that has been excavated below 
ITT level and whose walls now stand over 16 ft. high in places, 
width of this lane is 5 ft., but owing to the batter 
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the width is increased to 5 ft. 10 ins. at the level of the tops of the buildings, 
In the Plate the reader will note with interest the evidences of the heightening 
of these walls at various periods; for instance, the mght hand wall projects 
slightly at about one-third of its height, where an addition was made to it m the | 
Intermediate I period. The obvious repairs that were made to the base of 
the wall in the foreground should also be noticed. They were very roughly 
done, the bricks being placed in every conceivable position, but they were por- 
bably intended to strengthen the foundations and were not meant to be seen, 
see also Pl. XXIX (c) for similar repairs. The lane shown in Pl, AXYII (a) 
runs N.-S. and underlay the lane which ran between houses IV and VI, block 7, 
and house I, block 6, in the Late Period (PL XXIII). 

Pl. XXVI gives a very good idea of the general appearance of the masonry 
of the lower levels. The footing of the chamber in the left-hand corner is 20-4 ft. 
below datum and thus belongs to the Intermediate [I period. This chamber 
which was originally paved with burnt brick affords an excellent example of the 
removal of bricks from earlier pavements by the people of the Late Period for 
use in building their own houses, Owing to considerable denudation in this 
region, practically no masonry belonging to the Late Period had survived, and 
so no part of the building in the foreground is represented by later walls in the 
plan, save only by room 59, house I, of block 1, from which it extended south- 
wards. 

The well whose top is seen in the background in the middle of the photo- 
graph is the one marked in chamber 26 of house II, block 10. It is also shown 
partially excavated, in Pl. XXV and the various additions made to it in the differ- 
ent periods are clearly distinguishable. The present coping of the well, which 
has an internal diameter of 2 ft. 9 ins., is 5 ft. below datum, and so belongs to 
the Late I period. ‘The preceding alteration was begun at the level of 98 ft, 
below datum, and must, therefore, be dated to Late [I times. At 12-9 ft. below 
datum, there are indications of an addition which was made m the Intermediate 
I period, and we have reached a pavement surrounding this well at a level of 
91-7 ft., which presumably belongs to the Intermediate II] period or perhaps 
earlier still, It will be noticed that we have found no indications of additions 
having been made during the Late IL and Intermediate I] periods, but ft is pos- 
sible that careful building has left no evidences of alterations. I have no doubt 
that traces of earlier pavements and further evidence of the raising of the steening 
will be found when the buildings of the Early period are excavated next season. 

In a large and important building m the south-western corner of the mound, 
we came upon a double stair-case, an architectural feature hitherto unknown 
at Mohenjo-daro, It had, moreover, unusually wide and shallow treads PL 
XXVII (d). The lowest tread of this stairway is 20-5 ft. below datum, which 
fixes It as belonging to the Intermediate Ill period, Each stairway is 3 ft. wide, 
the treads $5 ins. and risers 225 inches. The left-hand flight is the better 
preserved and what remains of it now reaches a level 17-4 ft. below datum. A 
drain, of which a part can just be seen in the illustration, formerly ran between 
the two flights of steps. The drain in the foreground is of later date, 1.e., Inter- 
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mediate Period Il. This double stairway must at one time have formed part 


of a very important building, which is, unfortunately, almost entirely destroyed 


by denudation, being situated on the outskirts of the mound. Tt is doubtful 
if we shall ever find any trace of other parts of this dca No masonry of 
the Late Period had survived above this staircase 

In Pl. XXIX (d), & square tower-like building is is seen, which must have been 
the result of the walls of an originally small square building beiny raised periodic- 
ally to keep pace with the general rise in the level of the erty, The quality of 
the masonry is so good, however, that the repeated raising of the walls is only 
indicated by the fact that three fresh outlets were made to a vertical chute in 
the thickness of the northern wall. The street drams of the later periods, into 
which the three uppermost holes emptied their water, were not found, but 
the lowest and best made drain-hole communicates with a street drain that is 
still intact. The levels of the lower edges of the four drain-holes are 7-1 ft., 
138 ft., 15-8 ft., and 18-7 ft, below datum respectively. But it is difficult to 
assign all these four apertures to definite periods, for at present we do not know 
whether originally they all lay above or below the general level of the ground. 
The topmost hole, however, has a pavement behind it which belongs to the Late 
I period, and the lowest of the four is clearly of Intermediate II date, for that 
it, at any rate, lay below the surface of the ground is proved by the presence of 
the street drain. We have yet to excavate the steuctures of the Early Period 
beneath this building, which itself underlay chambers 1 and 2 of house I, 
block 11, And it is possible that we may find the vertical chute still con- 
tinuing down with other drain-holes at lower levels. 

As I have been much impressed by the many evidences of flooding in the 
Dk. area, as well as in other parts of Mohenjo-daro, I had several trenches cut 
in the flat, low ground beyond and to the south-west of the mound in order to 
investigate the matter further. In this region the soil is reddish in colour and 
mainly consists of decomposed bricks washed down from the mound. The surface 
has been uniformly levelled by the winter and summer rains. To a depth of 
47 ft. is a uniform stratum of decomposed brick, Then comes a band of clay, 
2 ft. im thickness, which is light grey in colour and without any possible doubt was 
deposited by flood water. The lower surface of this band is 26 ft. below datum, 
and beneath i lies another thick layer of decomposed brick, whose lowest limit 
we have not yet ascertained. Thinking that possibly this mass of light vrey 
soil might be merely a pocket of clay produced by some unknown ayency, 
[ had another long trench sunk at a considerable distance away: and here 
again the same band of clay was found at identically the same level. A similar 
band of clay has also been observed beneath some level ground in another part 
of Mohenjo-daro, but it has not yet been fully examined. Unfortunately, we 
do not know how long it would have taken for this 2 fi, layer of silt to be deposited, 
1 have made inquiries and learn that under certain conditions it could be deposit- 
ed in one year, but that the probalility is that a number of years would be re- 
quired. Whether one yoar or more was required does not greatly concern us 
just at present, and it suffices to say that very considerable amount of flooding 
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took place at Mohenjo-daro between the Early and the Intermediate Periods, 
which must have greatly inconvenienced the inhabitants of that place and was 
probably the cause of the city being temporarily abandoned. In some places 
quite thick walls have subsided, and in others damp has brought out the salt and 
left deep cavities in the bases of the walls which we have had to repair to ensure 
their continued stability. 

On reference to the summary of the various periods and phases, it will be 
seen that there is a considerable gap between the Intermediate II and III levels, 

aging well over 4 ft. The houses of the Intermediate III period show marked 
effects of flooding and it seems that at that period, too, the site must have been 
abandoned for some considerable time. These floods explain why portable objects 
are comparatively rare in the lower levels; everything that could be carried 
away was probably removed by the inhabitants at their exodus. 

Some of the buildings in the Dk. area were found completely filled in with 
mud brick which was probably meant to provide solid foundations for houses 
built at later dates. A good example is seen in the top left-hand corner of Pl. 
AXTV, (6) and also in Pl. XXVU, (c). This filling was certainly done before the 
Late Period, for on it were built the various rooms of house I, block 11 as well 
as buildings a little to the south of them, which had almost completely disappeared. 
‘ The filling extends down to the level of Early I period. That it may very 
possibly have been commenced at that time is strongly suggested by the existence 
of the river deposit referred to above. 

An account of the objects of particular interest found at Mohenjo-daro during 
the season 1928-29 is given below :— 

Dk, faa0. Pl XAXAITX, (6). Bronze axe-blade, 11-15 ins. long and 4 Ibs, 
4 oz. in weight after cleaning. An inscription incised near the butt end may 
be the owner's name. On the other side of the blade there are seven characters, 
one below the other down the axis of the blade, which may perhaps represent 
numbers. If so, they are quite unlike the numbers on the seals, although they 
closely resemble certam Egyptian numbers, but the latter connection seems 
so remote as to he scarcely probable. This axe-blade wa8 found together 
with a number of other copper objects at a level of 24 ft. below datum: but 
there is some doubt whether these tools can be of so early a date as that implied 
by their level, from the fact that they lay in front of a doorway. They may, 
therefore, be an intrusion. 

Dk. 5828, Pl. XXVIII, (5). Steatite cylindrical seal, 1 in. long by 0-59 in. 
in diameter. Belongs to the Intermediate I period. An impression of this 
seal is shown in Pl, XXVIII, (#2). The arrangement of the animals js strongly 
Sumerian or Elamite in character, but the presence of the gharial, or fish-eating 
erated. which is represented with a fish in its mouth, proves this seal to have 
been made in India. The two short-tailed beasts are probably antelopes of 
some kind, and the birds above them jungle-fowl. It is interesting to find a 
cylinder-seal in India, as it is an undoubted proof of connections, commercial or 
otherwise, with contemporary Elam or Sumer. The fact that this seal was found 
at a comparatively high level shows that the upper strata of Mohenjo-daro can 
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be safely dated to 3,000—2,750 B.C., for the thick form of the seal is very like pre- 
Sarzonic seals found in Mesopotamia, It should be noted that the impression 
of the seal shows a repetition of the motifs, which does not actually occur on the 
geal itself. 

Dk. 4732. Pl, XXVIII, (c). A terracotta model, 4-6 ins. long, of an animal 
strongly resembling a horse, What is left of the tail suggests an Arab breed. 
Unfortunately, the ears are missing, but they were clearly small in size, Bones 
of the horse have already been found in the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, and 
as this animal has also been identified in the seript on the very early tablets of 
Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, evidence of its existence at Mohenjo-daro need 
not unduly surprise us. This figure is’ hand-modelled and was once covered 
with a red ship. It belongs to the Late Il period. 

Dk. 7829 b. Pl. XXVIII, (e). An ivory comb, 405 ms. long and with teeth 
ou both sides, was found in a burial pit close to the edge of the Dk. mound, 
Though it cannot be definitely assigned to any particular period, it seems to 
belong to the Indus Valley civilization by reason of its association with other 
objects typical of that culture. This comb is beautifully made and its teeth had 
been cut with a saw. Level 21-3 ft. below datum. 

Dk, 6467, Pl. XXIX, (a). A bronze mirror, the first of this period found 
in the Indus Valley. It is %3 ims. long and fairly well preserved, though it has 
entirely lost its polish, The face is slightly concave and the back flat. Be- 
longs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dk. 6847. Pl. XXVIII, (g). An enlarged impression of a most interesting | 
steatite seal, 16 x 1°55 ins. in size. A female figure with long hair and horns, 
apparently a tree-goddess, Is seen ™m a gipal tree. In front of her another female 
figure is kneeling in an attitude of adoration, and behmd this worshipper stands 
a goat-like figure with a human face, In the lower register there is a row 
of seven votaries. A very similar scene occurs on 4 sealing previously found 
at Mohenjo-daro. The details of this latter, however, are not as distinct as 
they might be. It shows in a lower register the same figure in a tree with a goat 
before it. Behind is a kneeling figure holding what appears to be a knife. In 
the upper register of this sealing there is a row of six votaries, but whetlier they 
are male or female is not clear. Tree worship Is extremely common im India, 
especially the worship of the pipal tree (ficus religiosa). That the pipal is 
represented on the seal in question is, I think, certain from the form of the 
leaves. This seal belongs to the Intermediate [1 period. 

Dk. 6175. Pi. XXVIU, (f). An enlarged impression of a steatite seal, 

i-4 % 139 ins. in cize, and the most interesting that we have as yet found at 
Mohenjo-daro. It represents A horned figure seated on a dais in a yoga attitude ; 
the arms which are adorned with bracelets are outstretched over the knees. 
The figure has three or four faces and is surrounded by four anim: 


me 














mals, elephant, 
tiger, rhinoceros and buffalo, all of which frequently appear on the ordinary ‘ 


," aes . Beneath the dais there are two more animals. This figure is identified 
\ by Sig John Marshall with the Indian God Siva. “‘ My reasons,” he writes, 
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“for this identification are four. In the first place the figure has three faces 
and that Siva was portrayed with three as well as with the more usual five faces, 
there are abundant examples to prove. Secondly, the head is crowned with 
the horns of a bull in the form of a triviila, and both the bull and the triéila are 
characteristic emblems of Siva. Thirdly, the figure is in a typical yoga attitude, 
and Siva was, and still is, regarded as the Mahdyogi—the prince of Yogis. Fourth- 
ly, he is surrounded by animals, and Siva is par excellence the “ Lord of Animals” 
(Pagupati}—of the wild animals of the jungle, according to the Vedic meaning 
of the word pasu, no less than of domesticated cattle. Let me add that on 
another small faience sealing from» Mohenjo-daro this deity is portrayed in the 
same Yoga attitude, but in that case he is being worshipped by attendant nédgas. 
The name Siva (“the Auspicious One”) is of course Aryan, but it is highly 
probable that this is merely the Sanskritised form of a pre-Aryan name which 
it resembled in sound. But whatever the God's original name may have been, 
it is clear from this seal as well as from other evidence that his cult goes back 
to the Indus period, and hence that it is the oldest living cult in the world. It 
is also clear that the practice of yoga is equally ancient”. 

This seal must consequently be regarded as definitely Indian in character. 
It belongs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dk, 7597. Pl. XXVIII. (dj). This is another curious steatite seal, 1-22 ins, 
square, the meaning of which is far ,from clear. It shows an object or symbol 
with six radii, one of which is a wunicorn’s head. A very similar motif, but 
without the animal's head and with’ varying numbers of radii, is to be seen on 


some archaic press-seals from Mesopotamia. I am inclined to think that the 


motif represents the sun. This seal belongs to the Intermediate III period. 
A certain amount of excavation was carried out towards the end of the season 

on an isolated building, situated to the north of the main stupa mounds, where 

excavation was begun by Mr. Banerji. But until the whole building is completely 


excavated, it is inadvisable to draw any deductions as to its purpose, or even. 


its architectural features which present several interesting possibilities. 

The season's excavations at Mohenjo-daro have definitely proved that the 
civilization of the sixth occupation down was very similar to that of the first. 
The same people clearly occupied the site and presumably they held the same 
beliefs. Whether the same will be true of the yet lower strata of the city re- 
mains to be seen. 

Not a single object has as yet been found that we can definitely assign to the 
Neolithic period. Possibly such remains exist beneath the present water-level 
and we can, therefore, hardly hope to recover them, As far as the present evi- 
dence goes, the site is a Chalcolithic one down to water-level and burnt. bricke 
appear to have been used throughout the various periods of occupation. It is, 
however, much too early to be dogmatic on this point. Some parts uf the site 

which are as yet unexcavated may provide evidence of a Neolithic settlement 
situated at a comparatively high level, though Ido not think that this is 
probable. 
M2 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 
By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 


Site F, 

Explorations at Hararra were resumed in November last on the south- 
west portion of mound F, the Parallel Walls’ Area and Trench 1, as well as on 
the low lying areas opposite the Thana mound and the Museum. The last 
two sites have been designated G and H_ respectively. 

Two long trenches, TV and V, were sunk ‘in the north-west portion of mound 
F. The former (335' 55") runs from north to south close to the western edge 
of the mound, and the latter (290’ x 40’) from east to west, joining the former 
about the centre. Both of them were excavated to an average depth of 9’ 3’, 
on an elevated part of the mound, im the hope of recovering better preserved 
structures, but revealed merely deep accumulations of potaherds, terracotta no- 
dules, ashes and brck-bats. Among potsherds the most numerous are those of 
vases with pointed bottoms. The buildings sre fragmentary and save for a few 
stray finds and interesting potsaherds, nothing worthy of note was found within 
4’ of the surface of the mound. which has a marked fall towards the north and at 
the centre of Trench V. Four strata of buildings have been recovered in these 
trenches. The upper two are of poor cogstruction, while the third and fourth 
are not only better built but also represented by a number of thick walls. 

At the eaten end of Trexcu 1V several stout walls of the fourth stratum 
were exposed, but they do not form a connected plan. It was here thot on 
important collection of jewellery was discovered at a depth of 7’ 8" to 8’ 4”. 
It lay in a bed of hard earth contaming pieces of charcoal and consists 
of gold, silver, stone, faience and shell objects (PI. XXX, d). The gold objects 
comprise: a hollow armlet and bangle, a conical ornament for the temple or 
forehead, a heart-shaped pendant in repoussé inlaid with blue faience, a brooch 
with silver backing, shaped like the numeral 8 and inlaid with two rows of tiny 
cylindrical steatite beads having gold ends, a necklace consisting of 240 beads 
in four strings, two wristlets of beads and two others each containing 27 conical 
bosses, and a string of 27 beads of various shapes. One broken silver bangle 
and numerous frayments of another, along with six necklaces consisting of pendants 
and other beads of gold, steatite, agate, jade, blood-stone, and faience, three necklaces 
of cornelian and two each of steatite and fatence and one of shell complete the list. 
Nearly 4' above this hoard of jewellery was found a well-preserved copper 
bracelet (1°11") with over-lappmg ends (Pl. XXXIII, a, 1). Among the few 
finds recovered in this area may be mentioned five potsherds painted with the 
figure of a stag, an open globular vase, a double-convex narrow-necked vage 
painted with black hands, a beautiful steatite ear-button (Pl. XXXII, f, 1), 
a polished chert weight and several fine discoid and miscellaneous beads, 

In the central and northern portions of this trench were found several large 
jars, one long and tapering, painted black, and another bearing an inscriptior 
The inscribed jar yielded an oval vase with long neck, a small squat vase, double 
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of some cereal. Among the fragmentary buildings in the central portion of 
the trench is a small room (8 8" square) with walls, one brick thick, buttressed 
near the centre of each side. The pottery found lying on the floor comprised 
five vases with pointed bottoms, a round earthen vase, one Adwdi-shaped and one 
ribbed jar and « large broken open-mouthed vessel. Forty feet south of this 
room is a well 2’ 8” in diameter from which a drain leads westward, Eighteen 
feet below the existing top of the well, were found several objects of copper, 
faience and ivory. To five copper fragments were sticking numerous mbbed 
faience objects having the ends chamfered for inlay (Pl. XXXIIT, A). In 
several cages they have a blind hole or holes on the reverse. Ivory objects 


convex faience sealing with acacia tree and pictogramsa and the decayed remains * 
j 
| 
| 


. found with these antiquities included a rod, baluster and a tablet rounded at one 


end. Several other interesting objects were recovered in this area among which | 
were four steatite seals and two faience sealings. One of the seals is fish-shaped 
(Pl. XXXII, 6, 12) and another bears a unicorn. Of the sealings, one is circular J 
and the other rectangular and plano-convex. The circular one shows a god 
under an arch of pipal leaves on one side and on the other a svastita in a square. 
and having an inscription along the border (PI. XXXII, 6, 9 a-b), The remain- : 
ing finds are four small cylindrical faience objects inseribed with a circle at top | 
and ‘bottom, seven beads, two chert weights, a terracotta ring-stand and a small 
copper ring (Pl. XXXII, a, 3). 
In the northern section, buildings are very poor, some having walls of sun- 

dried bricks. Nevertheless this portion was rich in small finds. From various 
parts of this section were recovered three small steatite seals, a three-pronged 
object with holes, half of a beawtiful miniature faience vase (Pl. XX XT, e, 8 and 2) 
and a terracotta corn-measure. Most of the small objects including 27 steatite seals : 
were found near the northern extremity of the trench, 3’ to 9’ below the surface. 
Of these, two show the unicorn and one a bull bending over a trough (Pl. XXXII, 
b, 1). In addition to the seals there were found three faience and two terracotta 

alings, one of which bears a rosette of seven jupal leaves on one side and an 
inscription on the other (Pl XXXII, 6, 10 @6). Of the terracotta sealings 
which are plano-convex one is peculiarly interesting but unfortunately broken 
at one end. On the plain side to left is a man attacking a tiger from a mechan | 
set up against an acacia tree, the representation being identical with that on a, 
seal found in another part of this mound m 1926-27,". On the convex side the 
scene is depicted vertically: im the centre of the upper held stands a man with | 
a rampant animal—possibly a lion—on either side, but unfortunately the heads | 
of all are lost. In the lower ground, faemg right, is an elephant symbolic, | 
perhaps, of a dense forest (Pl. XXXII, 6, 7 ab). This scene is reminiscent of | | 
the exploits of Ea-bani who in Sumerian legends is recorded as fighting ail 
lions and bulls in forests.* The other objects from this trench comprise two 
cubical i i a chert core and scrapers, 8 tapering pendants grooved at the 
beads of various = in cornelian, steatite, faience, conch, | 














14, &. L, 1920-27, p. 102. | | al 
aL, W. King, History of Sumer and Alled, pp. T7 and 174, PL, opp., p. 76 and figures 62 and 54 
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copper and terracotta, a tiny damaged boss and bead of gold, two copper bosses,. 
a copper knife (PJ. XXXII, a, 4), a long narrow copper dagger (PL. XXXII, )s 
broken ivory balusters and a club-shaped rod, an unfinished wavy shell ring. a 
terracotta tile incised with cross hatching, and many river shells, 

The walls in Trexcn V are in general more fragmentary than those in Treneh 
IV (Pl. XXX, 5), and finds save terracottas were rare. Five collections of 
pottery were unearthed 2’ to 7' 7” below the surface, consisting chiefly of pointed 
lotés. Near the centre of the trench is a narrow well, 2’ 4" m diameter, in which, 
as in the larger well in Trench [V, the water level lies at a depth of about 33’ 
below its existing top. Connected with it is a small pavement and drain and 
four large damaged open-mouthed jars (Pl, XXXII, a). Four other similar jars and 
four smaller vessels were also discovered in the trench and im a broken oval jar 
were found a bud-shaped faience pendant (Pl AXAIII, f, 7) and an ivory baluster. 
Forty feet east of the well, remains of two bovine animals and a highly corroded 
copper spear-head (Pl. XXXII, a, 5) were recovered 9 to 10’ below the surface. The 
bones which were partially buried under a wall consist of the fore-parts of 
two horned skulls and two legs of a hoofed animal. The spear-head is interesting 
as it shows the impression of a wooden handle on the rusted surface. The trench 
also yielded six steatite seals and two faience sealings one of which bears the device 
of an acacia tree. Other interesting finds from this same area were a cubical die, 
small cone of yellow sandstone with two grooves (Pl. XXXII, b, 2), a double- 
convex bead decorated with circular, heart-shaped and trefoil designs on a deep 
orange ground and a faience snake-head (Pl. XXXII, b, 1). 

The most outstanding find from this trench is the torso (ht. 33") in red 
sandstone of the nude figure of a man carved in the round, which was discovered 
15 feet north-west of the well and 4° 10° below the surface (PL XXXIT, a-d), 
It has sockets in the neck and armpits for the now Jost head and arms and a 
circular groove at each shoulder possibly for inlay and made, no doubt, with a 
tube drill. The nipples, too, are marked by holes for inlay. The modelling 
is perfect and as an example of plastic art, the statuette is far superior to any 
hitherto found at either of the Indus Valley sites. It compares favourably with 
the best examples in Greek Art, while among the most ancient statuary it can be 
compared with the excellent figure of the ‘Seribe Accroupi’ of the Louvre 
dating from IVth—Vth dynasties in Egypt.t Its modellmg of the abdomen is 
peculiarly Indian and the chest is less robust than in Greek examples. More- 
over, in Greek Art a statuette of such smell dimensions would not be made ip 
parts. Nor is there anything in historic Indian statuary with which it could be 
compared. On the other hand, its early date is suggested by interesting points 
of technique and the find-spot. Several antiquities essentially connected with 
the Indus culture have already been found at Harappa carved in this very red 
eandstone, notably a flower cone found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sabni. 
Moreover, the making of grooves for mlay* with a opens or tube oni an ii 








1 Cambridge Ancient History, Plates Velume YL, j: 82 and oppusite plate, 


* Cf. statuette found by Mr. Dilehit at Mohenjodaro in which the eyes are inlaid with shell, 4, 8, 7., 1925-26, PL 
XLIII, a. 
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‘ease at the shoulders, chest, ete.,—is a common practice in this Indus Valley eul- 
‘ture while the making of the statuette m parts occurs also in the remarkable 


statuettes of rams found by Woolley in the Death Pit at Ur.' It must also be 
added that although a considerable area has been explored on mound F, not a 
single late object has ever been found in it. Indeed, even the things found 
merely by scratching the surface of the mound belong to the Indus culture.* 

Several interesting objects were found near the eastern end of the trench, 
5’ to 6’ below the surface. Among them are, a copper vase with straight neck 
(ht. 6%”), a squat terracotta jar painted at the shoulder with dots and wavy lines, 
and lumps of burnt sesame.? Further down, at a depth of 13’ 5” to 13’ 8°, was 
recovered a collection of pottery comprising a painted jar on a ring-stand, a 
large but fragmentary handled lid, a bowl, a painted plate on stand, a flat bottomed 
oval jar, a small cooking pot with promment flange at neck and a large jar painted 
with black bands. The plate on stand has a large lip painted with wicker basket 
patterns, but the deeper cup-like portion shows a tree, the underside and funnel- 
shaped stand being decorated with bands and leafy devices (Pl. XXXITI, d, 4, and 
q, 2). In clearing these antiquities an inscribed potsherd and a plano-convex 
faience sealing were also recovered. 

Common to both the trenches are certain circular structures, of which no 
examples have been found in the previous excavations at Harappa. These, 
ten in number, are constructed of one course of brick-on-edge of four concentric 
rings of masonry (diam. 10° 8") ‘but the tenth, which stands apart, 31 feet south 
of the well in Trench IV, is smaller in size (diam. 7’) and built in parallel rows 
diminishing on either side of the diameter so as to form a circle. Six of them 
lie in Trench V extending over 131 feet from east to west and three in the northern 
section of Trench IV also stretching in the same direction (Pl. XXX, a), the 
shortest distance between the two groups being about 29 feet. It is remarkable 
that each of them has a hollow at the centre equal to two in diameter. 
On examination, the hollow in one of them was found to contain a small quantity 


of burnt wheat and other seeda and about a seer of charred animal bones including 


teeth. 


1. L. Woolley “Sumerian Art amd Homan Sacrifice,” [Uuetrated Loadea News, January 20th, 1020, p. LH. 

2 ‘This object is attributed by Mr. Vats to the Indus Valley Civilisation because of ita flad-apot, material, the nee of 
a tube-drill ane its conatruction in parte, but to this view Tam unable to subscribe, A single object may be found any- 
where and the material of this image does not appear to be precisely that from which the “ flower-cone " is made, More. 
over, u somewhat similar figure in a grey stone was found at Harappa some yearsago, In any esse certain worked red 
sandstone found ot Harappa appears to be of the historic period, and the site waa occupied during the Gupta period, After 
close examination of the image Tam not astistied that o tube-drill has been used for the circular holes on tho shoulders, and 


- its construction in parts" is doubtful. I believe the arma, which wer originally part of the sume stone to hove heen 


hroken at vome period and holes made later for « repair, and in all probability it was damage to the head which neocssitated 


the holes now visible in the neck. The sculptor who carved this torso would have experienced no difficulty in seulpturing 


the body, head and arme in one pince, Bat the strongest argument against assigning an early date to this figure is ite essen- 


~tinl difference from all the images and figures found at the Indus Valley sites. They am, without an exception, ore, 


arohaie and lacking in anatomical correctness, whores the figure in question is anatomically correct and the work of a 
sculptor in possession of an advanced technique.—Fid, . 
2 ‘This and other cereals found beforn at Harappa were examined by Rai Sahib Jai Chand Luthra of the Punjab Agri- 


(1) These are grains of wheat, Resemble closely the grains of Triticum Compactum (Dwarf Wheuts).” These 
wheata are grown in dry tracts, 
(3) A mass of seeds of sesamum (Til). 
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PaRALLEL Wats AREA. 

The two series of Parattet Watts which have been described in the Annua] 
Report for 1926-27 were further explored. That the two series are precisely 
alike is established by the discovery of buttresses at the eastern end, piers at 
the extremities of the intervals between the corridors, which are linked up with 
each other by full length walls, and, traces of the common foundation wall at 
the western end of the eastern series. The retaining wall was originally laid along 
the south of the two series and turns to north at both ends. A complete ac- 
count of this building hag been reserved for later publication with a plan. In 
the centri! aisle were found lying together three large jars, one of which is long 
and tapering, a copper chisel, stylus and two engraver’s tools (Pl. XXXII, 
a, 6 a, 6, ¢ and 7). From the area around the walls, four steatite seals and 
seven faience sealings were recovered, The seals bear the devices of a bull, 
unicorn, standard and o goat (Pl. XXXII, b, 11). Among the sealings are two 
prisms, triangular in section showing on one of the faces a bull feeding from a 
trough and a crocodile. 

In course of clearance in ‘TreNcn I, several interesting objects were found. 
A little north-west of the rooms standing at the southern end of the trench 
were discovered animal bones, 9° 10° to 10’ 4° below the surface. Further down 
at a depth of 13’, was recovered a small rectangular steatite seal and forty feet 
north miscellaneous antiquities (15' 8" b.s.) consisting of three steatite seals, one 
ovoid of the small type, one bearing a unicorn and the third showing an elephant 
(Pl. XXXIT, 6, 3 and 4), two small thin steatite discs with pairs of holes along the 
edges, a similar object with « projecting end (Pl. XXXII, f, 5 and 6), tubular, 
discoid and other beads of stone and faience, two flint cores, a well preserved 
copper celt, a small ring and beads, At varying depths, between these two 
groups of antiquities, were picked up a cylindrical faience sealing showing an 
acacia tree, a cubical weight, two black marble pendants and a dou ble-convex 
steatite bead with traces of red paint. On the opposite side along the eastern 
edge of the trench, and at « higher level, was discovered a well preserved trough 
and at a depth of 11’ 9", was found a tiny rectangular steatite seal, 

A gutter lying immediately north of the deep digging was cleared for a Je igt] 
of 62 feet. In this was found a bossed square steatite seal (18' b.s.) of a new 
type, with a two-line inscription on the left and the usual standard in the right 
field but without any animal! (Pl. XXXII, 5, 2). Excavation north of this 
gutter revealed two tiny rectangular steatite seals, an interesting terracotta sealing 
showing an object resembling 4 fluked anchdr on one face (Pl. XXXII, 6, 6 a, b), 
a spear-head and a copper spoon with two holes resembling mother of pearl shel] 
(PL. XXXI, a, §). 





Site H. 
On the low ground by the side of the road passing through mounds D and E, 
which has been designated Srrz H, Trexcu I (200' by 20°) was carried from north 
to south so as to embrace the old pit where burial jars? were excavated last 
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year. Around this burial! group were discovered seven more burial jars, two 
deep bowls, four long necked flasks (Pl. XXXII, e, 2-5) and mme lds meluding 
two painted with stars, and kite and fish devine (Pl. XXXII, g, 1 and 8). Pend- 
ing examination of their contents the jars have been removed intact to the 
Museum. It is worthy of note that one bow! had six plattera lying in a semi- 
cirele immediately to its north, 

At the north-west edge of the trench a human skeleton, lying east-south- 
east and west-north-west, was discovered 3 feet below the surface and close to it 
on the north lay some animal bones. A few pieces of the skull, some ribs and 
other bones of the skeleton are missing. 

Among minor finds recovered from this trench are a rectangular plano- 
convex seal and a fragment of another with three pictograms, a broken chert 
polisher and a terracotta toy showing two monkeys one climbing up and the 
other down the stump of a tree. 





Site G. 

Immediately south of the Lahore-Multan road and opposite the THana 
MOUND, 4 rectangular piece of land, about 10 acres, was acquired for exploration 
late in the year. This has been named Srre G and like Site H is low ground. 
Its northern portion is level with the fields to the east, but the southern is slightly 
undulating, This site is more Inghly charged with sultpetre than any other at 
Harappa. Antiquities found in it begin to crumble if not immediately sub- 
jected to treatment. Two trenches were sunk on this plot: No, I (280° by 10’) 
from east to west almost through the centre of its northern portion and No, II 
(400’ by 10‘) from north to sonth, bisecting the southern portion. Traces of 
two brick walls were noticed in an existing wrigation channel near the western 
end of the Trench I and a large sentaonarala area, called Trewca II] (127" by 60°) 
was excavated round these two walls. 

Trench I was dug to an average depth of 5’ 6" and yieldeda chert weight, 
a copper knife, a biconical banded stone bead, a cubienl terracotta die, a minia- 
ture vase painted with bands, a lofd-shaped vase, a fragmentary perforated basin 
and a sherd painted with designs of foliage and peacocks, 

From Trench TI were recovered a fragmentary unicom seal, two faience 
sealings, a steatite amulet with cross-hatched incisions on both faces (Pl. XXXII, 
f, 4), a handled cwp, an open mouthed flanged vase, a fragment of a large dish 
and a terracotta chessman. A fragmentary jar lying 4° below the surface in 
this area was found to conta a pointed /ofé, two miniature cylindrical vases, 

an ivory baluster with incised decoration, numerous sherds mostly of pointed 
lots, pieces of triangular terracotta cakes and bangles, an earthen ball and bones, 
The contents resemble those of numerous jars examined onthe mounds, 

Trencu Il was dug to an average depth of 7 feet. In its northem 

lindric: terracotta sealings having a unicorn on one 
us on the other ws KAXII rb, deg all from the same matrix. 
: sctangular fai , ‘sealing (Pl. XXXII. sh, ge 
and b) and two Siipcathed potsherds. On the fat ide, the sealing shows to right, 

ag ander: m Woleied suck decorated Ss ne 
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close-fitting garment and full boots with the hands pointing downwards. In front 
of him a man with hands folded in adoration and a goat, which, to 
judge from its site, may be a semi-divine intermediary. Terracotta toys from this 
trench include two interesting female figurines, one carrying a fruit-basket and a 
fragmentary pedestal in front of a seat with the feet of a missing human figure. 

Two groups of pottery, one below the other, were found im the southern 
portion, embedded in soft soil (Pl. XXX, c). One of these lay only 2 feet 
below the surface and consisted of three small jars, two dishes decorated with 
black bands and one on a funnel-shaped stand. Further down, at a depth 
(PL XXXII, 2) of 5 9° to 6 6", lay the second group consisting of the follow- 
ing objects :-— 

(a) A small necked globular jar tapering in the lower portion and painted 
with three sets of black bands on a red surface (ht. 82°) It was 
covered with a handled hd and rested on as ring-stand. 

(6) A large bulbous vase covered with a funnel-shaped lid (ht. 64"). 

(c) Six oval vases (ht. 5}” to 7%). 

(dq) Two open mouthed oval goblets (ht. 6"). 

(ec) Vase with splayed neck (ht. 82”) Pl. XXXII, e, 6. 

(f) Eight long and slender vases (ht. 5}" to 6") Pl. XXXIII, e, 1. 

(g) A censer-on-stand (ht. 11") Pl. XXXII, d, 1. 

(k) A dish-on-stand (ht. and diam. 12") Pl. XXXII, d, 3. 

(i) Twenty shallow dishes (diam. 11” to 114"), 

(j) Five lid-like objects (diam. 7?” to 8}"). 

Except the oval vases, all these objects have a red slip, but none is well baked. 

Close to the southern extremity of the trench, a well has been discovered 
(diam. 3° 3°) in which the water level is 25’ below the existing top, or about 
31’ below the surface. Sherds of a very large and thick jar were found in it, 

About 140° north of this well, and scattered over an area 12’ by 8’ were 
discovered several human remains, 5’ to 6’ below the surface, They were only 
partially cleared and had to be covered with a thick layer of the original moist 
soil owing to difficulties at present experienced in removing them, But in 
so far as the remains excavated were concerned, good photographs of them were 
taken from all sides. Some typical Harappa pottery was also found jinter- 
mixed with these remains. At least eight bodies were traced. One skeleton 
lay roughly north and south at a lower level than the others, two heads pointed 
to the south, another which is very much damaged to south-west, and between 
them lay four detached heads close together. 

It would appear from the trial trenches that the site had been used in ancient 
days as a rubbish dump, Enormous masses of terracotta nodules, potsherds 
and ashes were met with almost everywhere to a depth of 5’ to 7’, Here and 
there in the rubbish were found fragmentary walls of poor technique. But 
below the rubbish appears soft alluvial soil and it is in this that groups of pottery 
skeletal remains and the well mentioned above were found. 7 

Two pits were also sunk: one at the northern end of Trench I] and the other 
near the southern edge of Trench III. In the former, the forepart of a bitvtinn 
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skull was found, 13° below. Two rectangular seals of the small type were 
found 10’ below the surface in this same area. 

Certaim female figurines recovered this season call for special mention. Two 
have flowers in their headdress, another has a conical ornament on the forehead 
and a fourth, an 8-shaped brooch on a braid of hair. These figurines explain 
the use of certain jewellery found in Trench IV on Mound F. 

For the identification and analyses of various objects I am indebted to 
Mr. Sana Ullah, Archeological Chemist in India, and Mr. V. Narainswamy of 
the Botanical Survey of India. The former has identified specimens of Orpi- 
ment (Sulphide of Arsenic), Gypsum (Sulphite of Lime) and Glauconite (a green 
earth used as a pigment). He also reported that a blue earth having a soft 
and soapy feeling was probably used as a pigment for mural decoration and that 
& curious conical object was composed of a core of Gypsum plaster with outer 
shell of lime from which it may be inferred that both Gypsum and lime plaster 
were in use during this period. Of three specimens of charcoal Mr. V. Narain- 
swami notes that one is of a Bambusa, the second of siecharum aruudinaceum 
and that the third specimen is of some pine-wood. 

A considerable area has been systematically explored on the lower mound F 
and to a lesser extent, on mound AB; but the low grounds received only the 
most superficial examination. In view of the importance of burial jars from 
Site H and human remains in Site G, a more complete exploration of the low 
grounds is called for, not only for the collection of more evidence concerning 
these burials but also in order to ascertain their relationship with the mounds, 
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By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

At the instance of the Director General of Archzology I visited Darury 
in the Montgomery District to examine two cireular “ bastion-like structures ™* 
discovered by the Irrigation Department in the bed of the Pakpatan canal. 
The larger structure (diam. 18’ 2") stands along the southern toe of the canal berm 
and the smaller (diam. 14’) in the midst of the canal. The distance between 
them, centre to centre, is 108’. But as the canal was then flowing their com- 
plete examination was impossible. 

On the 10th October, 1928, however, the main Pakpatan canal was com- 
pletely closed at Suleimanke Head Works and re-opened on the morning of the 
13th. As advised, I visited Dallin on the 12th and 13th. Water was still 
flowing though it had become quite shallow. Round the larger structure the 
Sub-Divisional Officer had put an earthen bund and taken out water, so that it 
could be examined both from imside and out. 

For convenience of reference the larger structure has been termed ‘A' 
and the smaller ‘B’, The former was excavated to a depth of 6’ all round 
and 14° inside. Its shaft was still descending, but the bottom could not be 
reached as information was received on the 13th evening that water was already 
within 30 miles of Dallin. The structure, so far as it has been excavated, is 
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composed of two sloping and concentric rings of masonry placed one over the 
other and built round a thin and hollow shaft 10 feet in diameter. Bemg 
battered, the rings are broadest at their bases, so that the lowest course of the 
upper projects slightly beyond the top of the lower (Pl. XXXII, d). The latter 
consisting of nine courses is 2’ 6” high. The upper ring having twelve courses 1 
3’ 3” high and there are traces in the eastern quarter showing that the whole 
of its edge was originally overlaid with a course of brick-on-edge similar to the 
course which crowns the edge of the battered ring of the smaller structure. The 
lower ring has four sets of steps placed at equal intervals of 13’ 8"; but m the 
upper ring, half of which has disappeared, only two 8’ 6” apart, are preserved 
in the portion towards the toe of the canal berm. In ‘A’ im each case the steps 
are wedge-shaped and three in number, but in “B* they number two only. 
The tread of the lowest steps in the upper ring is 1’ 11" and in the lower 1’ 6", 
but in both the risers are 9". Below the foundation of the lower ring a portion 
to north was removed in order to trace the shait from outside. in domg so 
the outer face was found to be superior in finish to the interior. At the same 
time it was ascertained that the wall of the shaft is only 10" thick. This struc- 
ture, as stated above, was examined to a depth of 14° and yielded ome male and 
two female terracotta fgurmes (Pl. XXXII, +, 1-5). Like the heads mentioned 
below they may be ascribed to about the 7th century A. D. For the rest, 
the shaft was filled with earth, potsherds, animal bones, pieces of charcoal 
and plenty of ashes. 

Structure ‘B’ (Pl. XXXII, ¢) as far as it could be examined, consists of 
a similar rng of sloping masonry round a hollow shaft as in “A’. It has a 
steening wall which, in the best preserved portion, rises above the brick-on-edge 
course to a maximum height of 2’ 4". The battered ring is pierced by three 
sets of steps at intervals of 14° 9", 18’ 9” and 7° 8°. ‘The interior was excavated 
to 11’ from the top of the steening but yielded nothing. 

It will be noticed that steps connected with the upper mng of structure 
“A* and with the ring of *B’ lead to the course of bnck-on-edge. Probably 
a steening, similar to that in * B’, also originally existed above the brick-on-edge 
course of ‘ A," hut no trace of it is now preserved. It is obvious that the upper 
ring in ‘A’, which is superimposed on the lower and 1s of exactly the same pattern, 
was added later when the level of the surrounding surface had risen, for other- 
wise it would have no foundation (Pl. XXXII, d). The fact, however, that 
the outer face of the shaft which was traced below the lower ring has a finer 
finish than the inner, leads me to think that it was meant to be exposed to view, 
If so, the lower battered ring would also have been added later than the construc- 
tion of the orgimal shaft. 

| interesting to note that the battered rings round these structures re- 
semble the outer concentric wall which was added at a later date to the oricinal 
building of the monument known as Maniyar Math at Rajgir.) That they 
are not wells is obvious from the roughness of their inner face, nor could they 














14. S. T., 1006-06, p. 105, Pl. XXXEX, 1. 
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bastons as suggesteed by an officer of the Irrigation Department, for in that 
Case die would be inked to each other by a curtain wall. Moreover, ordinarily 
it would be unnecessary, to have two wells only 92° apart. But whether they 
Were stupas or enna seructairel liigas with the battered rings for the yoni, 18 
difficult to say as little survives above the rings and the portion buried os 
ground could not be thoroughly examined. These structures form part of a 
small ancient site which extends for a few hundred feet to the west of the canal. 
The bricks found here and there measure 15” by 10" by 2}" and 14” by 10° by 
2)". but those used in the masonry of these structures are 10" by 10° by aL". 

Several antiquities recovered from this site were made over to me by the 
Superintending Engineer, Sutle] Valley Project. They comprise many circular 
copper coins all so corroded as to be of no numismatic value, two terracotta male 
heads (Pl. XXXII, i, 1 and 4), two cylindrical vases with low neck, three potter's 
dabbers, 8 square incised terracotta tablets, a small broken slate tablet faintly 
inscribed at two opposite corners on one face with the word Narikasya im 
characters of the 7th century A.D. On one of the dabbers are devices of a fish, 
serpent, one resembling an ‘S"-shaped hook. The terracotta heads and pottery 
referred to above were also discovered in the same stratum and on stylistic grounds 
may be ascribed to the same date. 





EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 
By Mr. J. A. Page. 
The Buddhist site of NinanpA in Bihar has been described in many of the 
previous reporte ; but it may here be recalled that the remains range in date 
from the 6th to the 12th century A.D. and embrace a line of contiguous monas- 


teries along the east of the site, a parallel line of detached stupas along the west, 


and a couple of monasteries bounding the area on the south. Down the centre 
of the site there seemingly ran an approach avenue, entered from the north. 
A remarkable feature of the site is that the structures it contains have been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt many times, one directly on the ruins of another. 

The typical monastery is planned round a square courtyard, which is enclosed 
by a colonnaded verandah backed in turn by the monks’ cells. In the centre 
of one side is located the main shrine, and immediately opposite it, the entrance 
gateway. | 

Monastery Sive No. 4. 

The excavation of Monastery Srre No. 4, which is the second in the range 
from the south, was carried to completion by the clearance of earth from the 
verandah on all sides down to the earliest (pre-Deva-Pala) level, and again from 
the cells that remained to be so excavated over the north half of the monastery 
area. This clearance was undertaken for the purpose of retneving any minor 
ies that might lie in these areas, and the cells and verandah were there- 





afer filled up egain in accordance with a scheme designed to exhibit definite 
nortion of each of the successive structures erected on this site. That is to say, 
tha cells and verandah over the north half of the site have been left exposed at 
the Deva-Pala level; those in the north-east corner of the site have been left 
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at the earliest or pre-Deva-Pala level; and those in the southern half of the site 
have been filled up again to the topmost level (post-Deva-Pala). The centre 
courtyard is also being left at the topmost level to afford a better idea of what 
the topmost monastery looked like, in contrast with the similar feature in Site 
No. 1, next to this, where the courtyard of the earliest level has been exhibited. 
Two extensive excavations were made in the north-east and north-west corner 
of this courtyard of monastery No. 4 a few years back. As, however, no minor 
antiquities were recovered here, nor did there appear to be any promise of them, 
the excavation was filled in again and no further clearance of the courtyard was 
attempted. It has been nearly always the monks’ cells and the verandah front- 
ing them that have yielded the minor antiquities recovered at Nalanda. 


Mowxastery Srre No. 6. 

Monastery Srre No. 6 contains in‘ itself two levels of occupation, an upper 
one comeident with the Deva-Pala stratum and a lower or pre-Deva-Pila stratum. 
The Deva-Pala structure had been exposed over the whole area of the monastery 
by the previous year, and now the north half of the Monastery area has been further 
excavated to reveal the earlier structure below (Pl. XXXYV, ¢, d). This further 
excavation has embraced the north verandah and the north halves of the east and 
west verandahs adjoming it, together with the cells contiguous to them, and also 
the north half of the central courtyard. The courtyard, like its later fellow 
above, was brick-paved; and the floors of the earlier cells and verandah were 
of concrete. 

In this earlier courtyard, in front of the main east sanctum, were revealed 
the remains of a low wide chabutra, decorated with a series of squat pilasters 
between its plinth and comice mouldings. Built, into the centre of the chabutra 
were some wide steps, by which it was ascended from a low “ moonstone * pave- 
Ment in front. The remains of a subsidiary shrine also were uncovered in the 
middle of this hulf of the earlier courtyard, backing against the north parapet 
wall. It has a low chabutra in front of it; and on these remains were after. 
wards erected a similar but slightly smaller shrine when the Deva-Pila monastery 
was built. In the north-west corner of the courtyard is a well, and a smaller 
chabutra forming part of this was also revealed at this earlier level, In this 
north half of the site, just below the floor of the later verandah, some chanelled 
structures suggestive of long cooking chulhas were exposed; and on the floor 
of the earlier vernandah below were found others of the same kind, together 
with some long low chabwtra, whose special purpose, if they had any, is not 
apparent. The entrance hall and vestibule on the west side of the monastery 
have also been cut through to expose the earlier structure over the north half, 
the Deva-Pala structure being left in the corresponding south half. In : 
the earlier brick-paved courtyatd no sign of any onginal dram to carry away 
the rain water from it was forthcoming, thongh such provision was made for the 
later courtyard above, an original drain being exposed in the north-east corney 
that carried the water through a cell in the east side of the monastery out to 
the rear favade. 
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Monastery Sire No. 7, 

Monastery Sire No. 7, which is next in the range, appears to contain three 
main structures according to the indications afiorded by a wall revealed in a 
pit sunk into the south verandah down to the bottommost foundations : though 
four, or perhaps even five, pavement levels relating to these different walls seem 
to be indicated in the centre courtyard. Of the three main structures, the middle 
ome is apparently coincident with the Deva-Pala stratum, A plan of the top- 
most monastery exposed appears in Pl. XXXIV. The topmost structure was 
found remarkably close to the ground surface, its concrete-paved courtyard 
being not much more than a foot below, and this was cleared in the previous 
year as stated in the last report (Pl, XXXV, a, 6). In the year under review 
the excavation was carried down to the next or Deva-Paila stratum in all the 
cells on all the four sides of the monastery and again in the verandah in front 
of them on the south side. The southern half of the centre courtyard has been 
cleared down to an intermediate level as revealed by the foundations of some 
Tuined subsidiary structures here. This has been done provisionally, the scheme 
for exposing a portion of each of the main levels haying yet to be settled. 

The south half of the main shrine in the centre of the east side of the monas- 
tery at the topmost level has also been excavated down to the earliest foundation. 
The excavation here had to be carried through solid laid brick hearting, and 
towards the bottom of the pit were found a considerable number of large stones 
which, however, appear to be merely part of the foundation, They were an 
unusual feature and their position suggested a possible relic chamber, but nothing 
in the nature of relics was found among them, That they were merely used to 
supplement the foundation is also indicated by the find of a number of similar 
stones collected together in the south-east corer of the courtyard near by at 
the subsidiary level mentioned above. Apparently these were material left dver 
from the works, The margin of some thirty feet, that had been cleared last 
year along the entrance front of the monastery range, up to the end of Monastery 
No. 6, was extended up to the entrance hall of Monastery No. 7, 

A description of some of the interesting antiquities found at Nalanda is 
given under the Section ‘ Museums ’. 

Two plots of land were acquired at Nalanda at a cost of Rs. 911-11. Of 
these one is intended for the construction of an approach road to the Nalanda 
site, in continuation of the District Board Road, and the other for afiording free 





access to a large lake which is being used for dumping spoil earth from the exca- 


vations. 
EXCAVATIONS IN BENGAL. 
By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 
The systematic exploration of the ancient sites of Bengal, which first com- 
menced with the excavation of the Paharpur temple in 1922-23 and has been 


annually carried on since 1925-26, was this year extended to two more sites, 
wiz, Ma HAN in Bogra District and Rangimati in Murshidabad Distnet. Of 
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the various ancient divisions of Bengal, the two that occur most frequently in 
literature and persist almost to the present day, are Radha (or South-West. 
Bengal, corresponding to Hooghly, niin: Birbhum and part of Murshidabad 
District) and Varendra (or North Bengal, corresponding roughly to the aang 
Division). The third mam itskons viz., Vanga (or South-East Benga!) origin: 
referrmg to the latest alluvial fsrretien around the delta of the Gane and the 
Bri hmaputra, has gradually come to denote the entire province. By far : 
largest number of ancient sites in Bengal are, however, ontioen ential in the first 
two regions where the hard red laterite soil provided a firmer base for man’s 
earlier settlement than the soft low deltaic plains, and it is to them that the spade 
of the archeologist must turn for direct evidence, in respect of the earliest 
material culture of Bengal, The trial excavations of the year aimed at the pre- 
liminary examination of the two sites, one in the Varendra, the other in the 
Radha country, which were believed to be typical of each tract and as promising. 
as any other site, in their respective regions. 








The prmsipe) centre of the year’s activities was the site of MAHAsTHAN or 
shasthinvarh, 7 or 8 miles north of the headquarters of the Bogra District. 
The Tins he: consist of an oblong plateau or the garh proper, occupying an area 
about 5,000° long from north to south and 4,000’ from east to west with an average 
elevation of 15’ above the low lands around. Besides this, isolated mounds 
occur at various places within a radius of 4 miles on all sides, except on the east, 
in which direction the once mighty river Karatoyé defined the limit of the city’s 
expansion and at the same time did duty as its invulnerable line of defence. To 
mention only a few of the most promising sites for excavation in the neighbour- 
hogd ; the ‘Medh’ at Gokul, 1 mile south of Mahasthin, Skander Dhap at Bagho- 
pari, 2 miles to the south, the extensive Bhisn, Bihar site, 3 miles north-west 
of Mahfsthin, the Balai Dhap and Kinai Dhap, at Antobala and the Mangalnith 
Dhip at Tengra, 3 miles to the west, are some of the mounds where discoveries 
of coins, stone sculptures, Images and structures have been reported at various 
times. The extent of the ancient city with its suburbs is unequalled by any other 
ancient site in Bengal (the site of Bangarh in Dinajpur District being a good 
second) and can stand comparison with the ruims of ancient cities in other Gange- 
tic provinces, such as Basairh, Saheth-Maheth and Kosim. The ruing were 
first described by Buchanan Hamilton! and since then by O’Donell, Beveridge, 
Cunningham and others. The identification of Mah&sthin with the ancient 
city of Pundravardhana, the iat ini of the Varendra country or North Bengal, 
was first proposed by General Cunningham, This view subsequently recejyed 
corroboration from a metrical Sanskrit work (of about 12-13th century A.D .), 
the Karatoyi-Mdhatmya. The latter work purports to illustrate the great sanc- 
tity of the mver Karatoya and refers to Mahdsthin on ita bank aa the Paundra- 
kshetra (the holy place of the Paundra country), and the Paundranagarg (the city 
at Fauna) where the god Vishou is said to find a permanent abode. It is 


‘Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Tl, p. B00. 
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- clear from the Mahdtmya that about the time of the Muhammadan conquest, 
Mahasthan or Paundrakshetra held a great reputation for sanctity, which has still 
been kept up to the present day by the periodical bathing-fairs held there along 
the banks of the river and believed to be the most widely attetided in North 
Bengal. The present trial excavation by bringing to light extensive remains of 
religions structures of the Pala period, confirms the existence of a great centre | 
vestigation of the earlier strata does not permit of any contribution to the problem 
of the identification of Pundravardliana. 

The highest mound within the enclosure of the plateau of Mahisthin is that 
at the south-east corner occupied by the tomb of Shih Sultan Mahiswir which 
is a regular place of pilgritiage among the local Muhammadans and thus closed 
to all future attempts of excavation. The ramparts here rise to a height of 
about 40° but as one proceeds northward they gradually diminish in height. 
Three mounds to the north of this tomb, viz., Khodi Pathar, Mankali’s mound 
and Parasurim’s palace mound, have been partially explored by private persons, 
the only discovery worth mention being that of a stone lintel, with three figures 
of Dhyim-Buddhas m recesses, which Mr. J. N. Gupta found at the first named 
place. The westerti half of the plateau has ne high mounds and is largely co- 

: vered with big trees and modern hamlets. The only mound on the garh that 

t seemed to have esc ped the attention of previous explorers is that locally known 

| as the Barkact Burra in the north-east sector and it was here that several acres 

of land were temp sacl acquired for the prelimimary excavations this year, 
Beyond the walled gity and abutting on the river bank at the north-east corner 
of the garh rises the isolated mound known as Goviypa Barra where the 
camp was located he nd to which the operations were extended later in the 
season, <A partion y pf the eastern city wall together with the out-works of a 
bastion that stood¢@t a re-entrant angle of the wall, known as Munim Gaon 
was also exposed i ing the year 





















The operatigi@ commenced with the digging of two trial trenches running 
north and. south pm the edge of the northern rampart wall to the base of the 


BarrAat BurrX ‘a distance of about 250 feet, with another trench crossmg them 
at right alee i. a4 he surface of the ground here, almost level, was thickly strewn 
with broken pott&fy, brick-bats and terracotta fragments, which led to the expec- 


tation that the get a | floor level of any dwellings that may he underground was 
not far below. S couple of ring-wells and bits of hear made of brick measur- 
ing 10" x 84" | ¢ a ” were the only structural s discovered in the eastern 
trench at a dew a - 3° from the surface but it was clear that the earlier and more 
important huils iow were still lower down, The appearance of subsoil water at 
i: depth of 5’ from: the surface, however, rendered it difficult to proceed with the 

‘an: athe lower strata. The remains of a floor with two parallel 
covered g e to 8” wide) underneath, in the western one of the two trenches, 
at sve OF th & 3’ from the surface, show that the general floor level of the period 
thwas 2 biew the present surface. A number of antiquities including beads of 

“earnelian at chaleedony, terracotta toy fig ; and pottery vessels found im 
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these trenches can be assigned to the Pala period, roughly 9th-10th century A.D, 
As no further work in this area was possible owing to mud, the trenches were 


extended to the Bairigi Bhita further south. The top of the Bairigi Bhita is 


the highest péint in the north-east portion within the city walls. It is a roughly 
quadrilateral mound (about 300’ » 260’) with a flattened top and is about 10’ 
higher than the surrounding level, dropping abruptly at the north-west comer, 
but with gentle slopes on all other sides. Trenches were laid in different direc- 
tions at the outer periphery of the mound and towards its centre. The main 
discovery in the Bairagi Bhita is that of the remains of two huge but fragmentary 
temples, which may be assigned to the early and late Pala epochs respectively, 
and a number of subsidiary structures in the open court to the north. Taking 
the temple area first, the earlier temple referred to above measures 98’ from east 
to west, the present distance from north to south which mnst be about half of 
the original breadth, being 42’. No other details of the temple have survived, 
except the basement of the plinth on the north and east. the southern half being 
entirely superseded and obliterated by the later temple erected on the same site. 
The basement had a torus and two plain mouldings which run along the 
whole side, The two existing corners on the north-east ‘and north-west have 
recessed angles on plan, which may indicate the existence of subsidiary shrines 
(PI. XXXVI, 6). The sanctum must be located in the centr) close to the head 
of the masonry drain which, running 36’ north and south almost bisects the 
length of the temple and empties itself within 5’ of the plinth fi a soak-jar with 
earthenware rings at bottom (PI. AXXVIL, a). This drain! which must have 
carried libation water from the shrine is of exceptional interest, as its lenyth 
ij made up for the most part of stones utilised from earlier structures and partly 
of brick masonry. Besides the stone piece at the discharge end, the two stones 
at the head of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to a depth of 
5°, and placed lengthwise so as to form a channel, 20’ long and &” wide (PL XL, b). 
The sides of the pillars exhibit the square sections with chanifered corners, the 
half-lotus medallions and the Kirttimukha and scroll-work mpuldings in low 
relief in the characteristic style of pillar decoration of the Jat | Gupta period 
Gth-7th century A.D. (Pl. XL, d). It ean, therefore, he scarcely, doubted that 
the builders of the temple who must have availed themselves of the materials 
of older ruined structures in the neighbourhood lived at least two centuries later, 
that is, im the 8th-8th centuries A.D. when Bengal was enjoy MZ acuin the blessings 
of a stable Government under the early Palas after the cen wry-long spell of 
anarchy. The poverty of conception and design of the Pala @raftsmen is ac- 
centuated almost everywhere on the excavated sites of Mahisthaa in their free 
use of older materials, such as ormamental bricks, stone pillars, te., for purposes 
much inferior to those intended by the original Gupta builderg Thus having 
no use for stray oramental bricks originally laid in regular Cowrses of base 
mouldings, they utilised these in their ashlar brick courses ; and the piliets and 














earlier temples could only be used by the later builders for drains to carry away 
their water or improvised as steps in their astylar construction. | 


lintels undoubtedly employed in the pretty littl Mandapas and doorways st 
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The temple of the early Pala period at Bairagi Bhiti was subsequently 
abandoned and superseded by another built over it at a short distance to the 
south some time about the 11th century A. D. Like its predecessor, it stretched 
east and west being 111’ in length from end to end, while its breadth from north 
to south was only 57’. The mutilated character of the remains does not permit 
of much speculation regarding the plan and internal arrangements, but the exist- 
ence of a porch in the middle of the northern side can be surmised from some 
exquisitely chiselled pillar bases and stone door-jambs with dowel marks. At 
the eastern end of the temple, were exhumed the remains of an inclined plat- 
form paved with brick-tiles running along the entire edge of the temple, the 
purpose of which could only be connected with ablutions. It was divided into 
compartments or panels each measuring 3' 9" <3’ 6” and each demarcated by two 
lines of brick-on-edge masonry (Pl. XXXVI, a). Excluding the comer panels 
divided diagonally by brick-on-edge work, 14 such panels have been found on 
the east, 6 on the north and 3 on the south. There is a passage 3’ 9" wide along 
the interior which provided the bathers access to the top of the platform, The 
floor level of the later temple has been found to be made up of 6” of concrete 
over a course of flat bricks, and is about 2’ higher than the floor of the earlier 
temple. The earlier libation dram was covered up with brick-work in this period 
and it is clear from the sinkage of the masonry over the soak-pit that sufficient 
care was not taken before laying the foundations of the new work. A frag- 
mentary corridor in the centre of the north side lined with bricks-on-edge, a 
cell beyond, measuring inside 19° X18" and certain wallings on the east running 
to a length of 56’ and a brick-on-edge platform to the south of the later temple 
ean also be relegated to this period. A peculiar class of structures of the same 
period, are the kundas or reservoirs built with regularly paved bricks and lined 
with one or two rows of slanting bricks-on-edge, of which at least 5 are found on 
the Bairigi Bhita. The largest of these kundas is the rectangular one at the 
north-east corner of the site, which measures 10’ x5’; another smaller but neater 
specimen (7° 5” <5‘) is just over the plinth of the early Pala temple and « circular 
reservoir (diam. 5’ 9” x5‘, depth 2’) built of 9” long bricks in the northern area 
of the Bairagi Bhit& can also be included in the same category. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that all these were connected with religious practices, 
either in the nature of sacrifices or libations more probably the former. 

In the northern area of the Bairigi Bhitd, very few structures of the Pala 
period have been recovered in good condition except the compound wall and a 
few cells on the north and a shrine with a square brick platform on the south- 
west and contiguous to it, & row of oblong rooms. The whole area seems to 
have been used as an extensive open courtyard attached to the great temple on 
the south. The compound wall 3’ broad running for a length of 175’ along the 
northern border of the courtyard, is a bit of rongh rubble masonry, built of old 
brickbats, It was apparently intended to do duty more as a retaining wall 
than a compound wall, and was subsequently supplemented by another walling 
at the eastern extremity, where it had a serious bulge, as all the water inside the 
ourtyard probably found its way out on this side. The only complete structures 
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found inside the enclosure wall on this side are two small! cells, of which the more 
complete one measures only 4’ x3’ 6”, though the walls are substantial (2 6” 
thick). The floor level of these cells is about 5’ lower than the courtyard level 
of the late Pala period and the bricks used in their construction show a free use 
of 15" long Gupta bricks along with later bricks of smaller sizes, thus indicating 
that they may date from about &th-9th century AD, A similar age may be 
assigned to the shrine in the north-west where a brick platform §&’ square (PL 
AXXVIT, 46) surrounded hy @ passage 2 3° wide, has been exhumed. At a 
later period the passage was bricked up, and a number of chambers were added, 
of which a row of five, each measuring 21’ in length and 7’ to 8 in width, has been 
brought to light to the north of the platform. Some more walls undoubtedly 
belonging to cells can also be traced on the east, but they are too iragmentary 
to give any connected idea of the plan of buildings in this area, 

At least seven trial pits were dug in various parts of the Bairigi Bhita 
mound, with a view to ascertain the nature of the stratifications that lay beneath 
the superficial structures of the Pala period. Of these, five were in the courtyard 
area, one inside the chamber to the north of the stone drain and one in the heart 
of the later temple, further south. In almost each case, the trial pits have 
disclosed the existence of remains of at least two periods underlying the floor 
levels of the early Pala buildings, which may conveniently be termed early and 
late Gupta. In places, the remains of the early Gupta period have been found 
deep down the pits. Thus in the first pit on the north the foundations of a 
complete room ocenr 15’ below the latest level of the Pala period, but the strue- 
tures are in a comparatively good state of preservation, and small antiguities 
such as heads, terracotta toys, etc., are more plentiful than elsewhere. In 
other pits, late and early Gupta floors and wallings have been found in a more 
fragmentary state of preservation at depths varying from 6’ to 8’ and 9 to 12’ 
respectively below the latest floor levels. In one of the courtyard pits, arrange- 
ments for fixmg the hinges of door leaves are clearly seen in semi-circular notehes 
in the wall on either side of a doorway. The bricks used in the earliest structures, 
as a rule, measure 14" to 15”"10" to 11° x2": while those in the later Gupta 
ones are sitialler in dimensions by two to three inches. he excessive accumu- 
lation of débris between the Pala and Gupta levels, which renders the examina- 
tion of pre-Gupta remains at this site practically impossible, must have been 
due to the insecure conditions of life at this place during the century-long anarely 
(roughly 650 to 750 A.D.) when the prosperity of the city seems to have 
received a serious setback from the effects of which it never sufficiently 
recovered. 

In order to lay bare the nature of the remains in the southern part of the 
temporarily acquired portion of Mahifsthingarh, the lines of another trench over 
300° long from east to west were laid out in the plain area to the south-east of 
Bairigi Bhita mound. Two important structures were located in this area, a 
temple at the extreme west, assignable to the 10th-l1th century A.D, (PL. 
XXXVI, c) and a solid square platform in the centre with number of ring-wells 
wround (Pl. AXXVITI, a). At the eastern end, were also discovered a niumber of 
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ring wells connected with some wallings of the latest period, 80 close together 
that it is rather diflicnlt to comprehend their purpose (Pi. XXXVUI, 0). 

The temple in its present form is an oblong building 39° 6" x34, with the 
plinth rising 5° above the level of the old street, access to which was provided 
by five masonry steps all of which are flagged with stones, mostly lintels and pillars 
from older buildings. The first step from the top is made up of a basalt stone 
lintel, containing a row of Kirttimukha heads emitting garlands of pearls, in the 
characteristic style of about the 7th to sth century (Pi. XXXVI, d). A number 
of carved bricks with ormamentations of the Paharpur pattern are also built 
in the walls of the temple. There can therefore be little doubt that the construc- 
tion of this temple dates from about the 9th to 10th century A.D. In plan, 
the original temple here which measured 24° by 32’ must have consisted of a 
central hall with a passage around, but at least two periods of repairs and addi- 
tions, most probably separated by short intervals, can be made out from the 
extant remains, in course of which, a verandah was added on the eouth, a but- 
tress wall built on the north with deeper foundations than those of the origmal 
wall, the floor level raised by 1’ 6" and a flight of stairs added on the east, with 
additional rooms on each flank. A brick-paved altar measuring 3’ x2’ 3” in the 
original eastern wall is the only structure now left above the plinth level anid it 
is difficult to ascertain more about the nature of the workship conducted here. 
Other interesting finds mn the vicinity of this temple are a platform with fime- 
jointed masonry and « ring-well on the south. A number of pillars and other 
architectural stones of about the 9th to 10th century A.D., were found laid on 
the ground parallel to the temple wall and 10’ away, probably lining the edge 
of a depression or pond on the other side of the lane. It is clear that the level 
of this lane in the 10th-lith centuries, was 4 helow the present ground level. In 
course of arrangements for the drainage of this area, a net-work of walls were 
exposed to the north-east of the temple at a depth of 9’ to 12° from the surface, 
which from the nature af the antiquities unearthed in them, can be assigned to the 
Gupta period, Until however regular excavations are resumed at this place, 
the connection between the cells of the (Gupta period and the later remains 
unearthed this year will remain obseure. 

Over a hundred feet to the east of the temple was exhumed a solid brick 
platform 19’ square and 9 in height. It is built of bricks measuring 12" to 14° 
by 10" by 24", which indicate about the 8th to 9th century as the probable age 
of the structure. A shaft sunk through the centre below the level of the founda- 
tions disclosed mo relics. In the immediate vicinity of the platform, at least 
five ring-wells were unearthed, all of about 3’ diameter, and some with fluted 
rings at the top. y 

The nature of the crty wall and its bastions was ascertained by operations 
carried on at a high jungle-covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the 
eastern wall, locally known 4s Munim Guon (Pl. XXXVI, ¢) situated mot far 
from Silfidevis ghat, the centre of the bathing festival. The main et 
here was found to be standing at least 10’ in height and no less than 11’ — | 
ness, of which about 2 on either face was brickwork and the core mac 
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brickbats, The construction of the present wall can undoubtedly be attributed 
to the Pala period, as the bricks used measure 8" to 9” in length and 5° to 6* in 
breadth and 2” in thickness. The general direction of the wall is north to south, 
but here it turns to the west for a distance of 100° and again resumes its course 
to the north. The outworka at the re-entrant angular projection consisted 
of two semi-circular bastions, both of which were later included Within a swpere 
ficial outer casing of brick-work (Pl. XXXVI, d). The floor of the original 
bastions is 6° higher than the earliest floor found at the bottom of the city wall, 
which shows that the bastions were erected at a later date. The structure was 
probably intended to serve as a watch-tower to guard the bank of the river 
Karatoyi which flowed along the foot of the city walls. A sloping rivetment 
of brick pitching was provided on the northern side of the bastion before the 
construction of the walls. against which there was in due course considerable 
accumulation of river silt. Eventually part of the bastion on the north side 
gave way before the current of the river striking against the walls. The height 
of the bastions was therefore raised by mud and brick fillings, the damaged walls 


were rebuilt and a ‘new floor set up at a height of 4’ above the onginal floor of 


the bastions. At about the same time, a terrace was constructed along the 
inner side of the wall evidently for providing access from the interior to the 
outworks of the bastion. 

The most imposing structure excavated durmg the year at Mahasthan is the 
huge temple (PI. XXXTX, a) at the Govixpa Barra mound. The flat top of 
this mound rises to a height of over 20’ above the surrounding level (Pl. XX XVII, 
c). Its commanding situation within a double bend of the river, which jt over- 
looks on the east and north, at once marks it out as an important site.  Tradi- 
tion identities it as the temple of Govinda or Vishnu, which marks the northern 
imit of the holy city, according to the Karatoya-mahdtmua. There is 1 
in the excavated remains, however, to confirm the Vaishnavite character of 
the temple. The mound consists of two parts, of which the southern part 
about 10° lower than the summit was used as the camping ground and the northern 
terrace extending over 160’ from east to west and 130’ from north to south, was 
excavated this year. The excavated structures can be relegated at least to 
four periods of construction commencing from the late Gupta epoch (th to 7t)j 
century A.D.) to the Muhammadan occupation. Thie operations commenced 
with the uncovering of the huge enclosure wall 6’ thick on the west, south and 
north and were gradually extended eastwards. Only the western side of this 
wall (114 Jong) is in good preservation and stands to a height of 8’ to 1)’ (PI. 
XXXVIII. dj. The unevenness of the ground before the construction of the 
wall is indicated by the fact that the foundations at the north-west corner are 
several feet lower than at the south-west (Pl. AL, a). After proceeding for g 
distance of about 80’ from its western end the south enclosure wall dwindles 
down /mtil it can no longer be traced. The north wall also discontinues jts 
course’ ¢ the eastern end after running for a length of 78’, the destructive agency 
in thij ase being presumably the erosive action of the river. The ground level 
contey rary with the enclosure wall is indicated by brick-on-edge pavements 
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at several places. The area inside the enclosure wall appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings which can be conveniently designated as 
the eastern and western. At least two periods of occupation of the site are 
discernible in the western structure, the earlier of which is at present represented 
by the massive western wall, of fine masonry built of 15" long bricks, with founda- 
tions reaching in 16 offsets to a depth of 11° below the outer enclosure wall 
(Pl. XXXIX, c) strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the main 
temple at Pa&harpur. In the centre of this wall, which runs parallel to and at a 
distance of 6’ from the western enclosure wall, was found a porch 30’ in length, 
projecting 3' from the face of the wall and standing in close proximity to the 
compound wall which could not thus have been erected until the porch had 
fallen in disuse. The fine chamfered brick mouldings of the corner of this 
porch of the earlier temple corroborate the view that it dates from the 6th to 
7th century A.D. and is thus ecoeval with the Piharpur temple. The enclosure 
wall and the later structures at this site may be assigned to the early Pala period 
(8th to 9th century A.D.). At this time, a new porch of the same width as the 
earlier but 4’ short, of its frontage, was laid over the older one, the outer enclosure 
wall was constructed and an elaborate high-terraced structure was reared up in 
the centre, after raising the level of the plinth by several feet. The central 
walls of the upper terrace are connected on the exterior with a series of parallel 
walls by means of short cross-walls thus forming an outer row of compartments 
in the foundation. Similarly in the interior, a row of five superficial cells on 
each side (except east) were found arranged around a solid brick platform, which 
must also be taken to be foundations for the superstructure. In three of the 
cells ring-wells have been found, of which only one may have gone down to the 
level of water, while the rest were superficial, The terraced top seems to have 
been in occupation till the Muhammadan conquest, as two mutilated stone 
images representing the goddess Chandi (Pl. XLII, e) and dancing Ganega date- 
able to the {lth century A.D, were discovered in & mutilated condition outaide 
the enclosure wall on the north-west and north respectively, apparently being 
thrown away from the top. A later brick pavement of the Muhammadan period 
covers 2 portion of the terrace top. 

The remains on the eastern side of the Gobinda Bhitaé lend themselves 
easily to classification according to the four strata in which they are found, A 
fragmentary pavement just at the top of the mound is undoubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the Muhammadan period, as associated with it in an earthen pot, were 
found 18 coins issued by the Independent Bengal Sultans from This Shah (1857 
A.D.). to Shamsuddin Yisuf Shah (virea, 1480 A.D.). They must. have been 
buried some time about the end of the fifteenth century A.D. The next lower 
stratum is represented by a few walls of inferior brickwork of no great depth, in 
which a small semi-circular wall, probably a fire-place is noticeable. The build- 
ings in the third layer are roughly contemporary with the later terraced temple 
on the west side and must have been encompassed within the outer enclosure 
wall built at this period. The earliest structure at this site is the temple of 
which the basement built of fine brickwork with several courses of oiiseis and 
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a halfround moulding (Pl. XXXTX, d) was found 6’ below the present surface 
and the foundations descend to another 8. This temple must be contemporary 
with the earlier western temple, but the connection between the two 1s yet 
obscure as the eastern face of the latter has not been uncovered. The basement 
walls of the eastern temple measure externally 56’ each way, thus forming an 
exact square. In the centre of the temple is a dais measuring 6’ 8" xa" 6 
apparently the seat of the deity, surrounded by a procession path about 3° to 
4’ wide, ‘The eastern part of this temple including the eastern wall seems to 
have been washed away by the river, and elaborate precautions were taken by 
the successive builders of the later periods to ward off the danger of erosion. A 
stone revetment wall originally rumning for a distance of over 150° in the river 
bed along the north side of the mound, and a stone ghdt or landing stage on the 
east, which were exposed by previous explorers were carried away by the floods 
of 1922. The present excavations have laid bare a complex of walls higher up 
on the surface of the mound, including an outer wall with a number of footings 
and a semi-circular retaiming wall that may be assigned to the early Pala period 
(Pl. XX XIX, 4). The interior of the shrine was at this period divided imto cells 
by 18” thick partition walls, there being originally 5 cells on each side, of which 
the entire eastern row and the adjommg cells on the north and south seem to 
have been washed away and are now missing (Pl. XI, c). The stone pedestal 
(polygonal m plan) im the foreground of the plate belongs to this period and the 
drain to the right, marke the level of the floor. 

The antiquities registered from the different sites at Mahasthin number 665, 
which is a relatively small number, considering the extent of the area explored. 
The best small antiquity of the season was f fragmentary potsherd bearing im 
low relief & scene m which a man nding on & chariot drawn by 4 horses 1s depicted 
as discharging an arrow at & herd of deer (Pl. XLII, 6) and a centaur. The 
relief recalls to mind the well-known terracotta plaque from Bhité * and must 
date back to the early centuries of the Christian era, Apart from this isolated 
fnd, all the best specimens of terracotta plaques, toy figures and animals, orna- 
mental bricks, stone beads and pottery (Pls. XLI. a, 6, d, and XLII, a, o) are 
associated with the late Gupta period, Attention may be drawn to the striking 
variety of designs of brick ornamentation (PI. XLI, ¢. f) in which the chevron, 
chess-board, dentil, cross-petal and inverted pyramid patterns predominate. Over a 
dozen terracotta plaques similar in execution to the Paharpur examples were found 
in the temple sites, the pot-bellied Yaksha plaque (Pl. XL, d) being a typical 
exemple. The fragment of the figure of a mother and child in terracotta, tmy 
rattles in the shape of a tortoise and a bird and a miniature vase with lotus- 


leaf decoration are other finds worth mention. Only one uninscribed clay seal 


with the effigy of a bull facmg an elephant was found, The fragment of a gold 
ear-ring (Pl. XLI. ¢) found in a amall jar in the courtyard of the Bairigi Blita is 
of eatly Pala date. The Chandi image from Govinda Bhita (Pl. XLII, e) is 
a typical example of 11th century art. Here only a hand and feet of the main 
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figure survive but the figures of Karttikeya and GaneSa, the couchant lion, the 
pair of gazelles and the plantain trees that go to form the retinue of Chandi 
according to the canons, ate treated with the characteristic finish and elegance 
of the late Pala school. 

The results of the excavations at Mahasthin may be briefly summarised as 
follows : (1) that the city site was in full occupation from early Gupta times and 
must have been founded several centuries earlier, (2) that massive brick temples 
were built in the late Gupta period at the Govinda Bhité site, (3) that the cons- 
truction of the present surrounding walls of the city and many. of the structures 
lying near the surface within and outside the city, must be attributed to the 
early Pala period, (4) that the proportion of secular buildings appears to have 
dwindled down after the town. of the late (rupta period fell into ruins, (5) that 
the early Pala builders largely utilised for their own purposes the older brick and 
stone matenals from earlier ruins, (6) that the prevailing religion of the inhabi- 
tants was Brahmanical, and (7) that although the identification of the place with 
the city of Pundranagara is not proved in the absence of any epigraphical 
material, it is probable that the thorough exploration of the Gupta city lyme 
buried several feet beneath the present surface may throw definite light on the 


problem. — 


The excavations at Paudirrur, which were conducted continuously through- 


out the last three seasons and have contributed so largely to the elucidation of 
the ancient culture of Bengal, were kept in abeyance almost throughout the year 
owing to the pre-occupations at 3 thin and Raigimati. A small grant of 
Rs. 1,000 in the last month of the financial year was however utilised for exposing 
& number of structures on the eastern and western area. Besides the central 
temple of which the plan and superstructure have already been exposed, portions 
of the surrounding monastery on the north, south and south-west have also 
beeh exeavated. The present season’s attempt was contined to a superficial exa- 
mination of the structures in the enclosure of mounds to the east and west of 
the main temple. An area of over 300’ in length and 50’ in breadth was exa 









mined in the eastern ramiparts and another over 100° long in the west. The 


structures unearthed in the eastern area consist of almost square-shaped cells, 
each measuring 14’x13' 6” opening on to a verandah inside and another open 
platform on the east probably providing access from outside (Pl. XLII, at). 
A special feature of these cells is the existence of ornate brick pedestals close to 
the back wall of the rooms, which must have been used for installing images, 
Out of 15 rooms brought to light this year, no less than 7 contain these pedestals 
which are 6’ to 8’ in length and 4’ 6” or more in depth (Pl. XLII, b). The 
recessedl comers of the pedestals are in keeping with the style of pedestals of 
images of the period to which they belong (10th to 11th century A.D.), Only 
one of the chambers on the north side of the monastery excavated last year 
exhibit this feature, and two more in the south-west sector excuvated m 1929-93. 
It is yet premature to suggest that the entire eastern wing of the quad 
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was devoted to the private worship of imagee, whyle the northern section served 
as living rooms oT dormitories. The inward splay of the doorways and the 
thickness of the front walls as compared with the back walis are other noteworthy 
features of the rooms, A large hall (34 square) the interior of which has not 
yet been cleared with an altar or vedi on the east side was also found yust within 
the courtyard close to the eastern rooms. In the central portion of the western 
rampart area, were laid bare the outlines of a shrine 57’ from east to west and 
66° from north to south, with angular projections ‘i front similar in plan to those 
of the main temple. The stone gargoyle and row of plaques found on the north 
side of the shrine (PI, XLIU, ¢) show that the scheme of decoration adopted 1m 
this miniature shrine was copied from the main temple. 

The only finds worth mention are those of @ mutilated stone torso of a fully 
ornamented Bodhisattva, dating back from the lith to 12th century, distinyui- 
shed by embroidered drapery and a miniature bronze image of Kubera, found 
an the excavation of the eastern chambers. 

The results of the excavation may be summed up thus :—(1) that the central 
portion of the eastern TOW of eloisters surrounding the main temple was occupied 
by shrines or chapels +n the last period, i.¢., 11th to 12th century A.D., and (2) 
that the centre of the west side of the quadrangle was occupied by a temple 
of which the basement was planned and decorated after the main temple, 


Murstpanap DisTRICT. 
The antiquifies of the Northern Ridha country, which embraces the western 


- half of the Distaicr OF Mursaipanap on the right bank of the Bhagirathi 


and the adjoming parts of Birbhum District, have not so far received the atten- 
tion they deserved. Several inscriptions, stone and bronze images representing 
Brahmanical and Buddhist deities and architectural remains such as that of the 
Siva temple with the colossal linga at Chandanbiti brought to light during recent 
years, serve to illustrate the important part played by this tract during the last 
Pala p exind (loth and lith centuries A.D.). This year, 4 site named GITaAgkAM 
in the Kandi Sub-Division of Murshidabad was brought to the notice of scholars 
by the discovery of a number of antiquities of the Gupta and earlier periods, 
Gncluding clay seals, stone beads, terracottas and rectangular cast coins. On 
personal inspection, the Gitagram mound was found to be unsuitable for protec- 
tion under the Act, but the closer investigation of the problem raised by the finds 
revealed the existence of a continuous chain of ancient elites now represented by 
mounds in the Kandi Sub-Division of the Murshidabad District, extending from 
Salar and Gitagrim in the south through Pafichthubi to Mahipal in the north. 
The extension of cultivation in these localities is gradually reducing some of 
the low mounds to the level of the fields, hut the occasional finds made by the 
cultivators serve to indicate the antiquity of the sites. All such finds are generally 
thrown away Or consigned to oblivion, but the stone beads of variegated colours 
and designs appear to catch the fancy of the Muhammadan cultivators, who 
string them into rogaries for religious Use. Several such collections of bends 
were obtained for inspection at different villages. A typical rosary of such 
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beads obtained from CHunsAr, 2 miles from Salir and said to have been found 
in ‘an ancient mound now almost indistinguishable from the fields, contains 60 
stone beads of a variety of shapes, colours and designs, undoubtedly indicative 
of an early age (Pl. XLIV, 4). 

The site of RANGAMATT, situated picturesquely on the west bank of the 
Bhigirathi, 6 miles below Berhampur, was one of the first in the Ridha country 
to attract the attention of scholars. Its huge red bluffs, rising 40° to 50° high 
above the ordinary level of the river, form a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around and the occasional finds of pottery, stomes, even gold coms of the late 
Gupta period exposed among the remains of walls and floors on the battered 
edges of the cliffs, have made the place familiar to the treasure hunter. A large 
portion of the ancient city spread along the banks of the river for at least half 
mile has been washed away, but eufficient traces are available to show that It 
extended for a mile to the west. The two conspicuous mounds in the locahty 
are the Rakshasi Daig@ or Devil’s mound and Raja Karna’s palace, the former — 
being higher and the latter more extensive of the two. The excavation of this 
site was suggested by Mr. Beveridge, who first proposed the identification of the 
place with ancient Karnasuvarna, close to which was the Rakta-~myittika-vihirm, 
referred to in Hiuen Tsang’s account. The trial excavations conducted late in 
the season at the Devil's mound brought to light the remains of structures of at 
least three periods, the lowest of which appears to be a Buddhist establishment 
of the 6th to 7th century A.D., but no definite confirmation 1s available about 
its identity with the Karnasuvarna Vihira. The mound has a circumference of 
about 700’ and rises to the height of about 25’ above the level of the surrounding 
rice fields. The eastern part of the mound is occupied by the tomb and ard-ghar 
of a Muhammadan saint around whom local tradition, as usual, weaves a web 
of fantastic legends, A number of trenches were sunk across the rest of the 
mound in all directions, some being carried to the depth of 18’. The remains 
in the superficial strata exposed within the first G’ were isolated fragments of 
pavements and brick walls apparently of a late age and quite unconnected with 
a number of earlier stucco and terracotta heads and other ornamental pieces, 
which were found at the same level. The disturbance of the site by brick- 
diggers and treasure-seekers, who must have long prosecuted a systematic 
campaign of vandulism, has rendered the sequence of strata somewhat obscure. 
The filling up of the trenches after the bricks had been quarried is evident from 
the narrow funnel-shaped lines of débris in the sides of the new trenches, which 
in most cases correctly pointed out the position of the walls underneath. The 
more important structures at the site were uncovered at the depth of 9° to 13° 
from the top of the mound. ‘The building, which from the solid masonry and 
the size of the bricks (15}"<10"x2}") must be attributed to the 6th to 7th 
century A.D., has not yet been fully excavated, but the general plan seems 
to provide for a number of large chambers ranged on either side of a central 
thick wall. On the north-east, the remains of a long hall with a verandah have 
been exposed (PI, XLII, d) and in the south-west a complex of walls which it 
has not yet been found possible to connect together. The floor level of this 
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period is at a depth of about 12’-13' from the top of the mound and the founda- 
tions of certain walls go down to a depth of 23’. Another season’s work will 
be necessary to elucidate the connection between the different parts of the main 
structures exposed this year, although the importance of this site has been esta- 
blished by the finds of terracotta and stueco heads which unmista eably point 
to the existence of a Buddhist establishment. The finds recovered during the 
excavations number 292, of which stucco fragments account for as many as 9. 
A distinctively Mahiyanist find is the fragment of a crown of a Bodhisattva 
in which the figure of a Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha can be made out (Pl. XLIV, 
f). The stuceo heads, of which at least 5 to 6 must be representations of Buddha, 
exhibit a striking variety of facial expressions which was lacking in the stueco 
examples from Pahirpur. The repose and finish of all terracotta heads (PI. 
XLIV, 6) leave no doubt that they must be attributed to the late Gupta period, 
A number of terracotta toys and pottery (Pl. XLIV, c-e) are among the other 
noteworthy finds from Ritgimati. It is remarkable that a majority of the 
antiquities were found in the loose dzbris within 6 feet from the top of the mound, 
and several feet hichor than the buildings with which they appear to be connected— 
a fact for which the vandalism of the brick-diggers and the disturbance of the 
soil during the later fillings must be held responsible, 

To summarize briefly, the trial excavations at Rangamati have proved (1) 
that the site of the Devil's mound was aceufied by a Buddhist establishment, 
most probably a monastery in the 6th to Tth century A.D., (2) that after the 
destruction of the earlier building, the site was considerably raised before occu- 
pation during the mediaeval period, and (3) that the mound was the scene df 
extensive brick-quarrying activities, probably during modern times. 











EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 


By Mr. A. H. Longhurst. 

In the Annual Report for 1927-28 (p. 115) mention has been made of the 
trial excavations around a large ruined stupa at NacarsunrKonpa, which is called 
Mahdchaitya or the “ Great Stupa" in the inscriptions discovered on some pillars 
standing nearby. Further operations were carried on, within this Great Stupa, 
during the year under review and a number of important discoveries made. 

Originally, the Great Stupa was a massive brick and plaster cupola resting 
on a drum or plinth 5 feet high and 102 feet in diameter. The whole of the upper 
portion of the dome has disappeared, the work of treasure-seekers and the hand 
of Time, but when complete, the monument could not have been less than 60 
feet in height. It was encircled by a brick wall, probably about 5 feet high, 
enclosing a procession path (pradaksh ina-patha), 13 feet wide (PI, XLY, 4). 
Access to the sacred area within was afforded by four gateways, 14 feet wide, 
facing the four points of the compass. As only the foundations of the enclosure 
wall and gateways remain, it is impossible to determine exactly what they were 
like. But as no stone or stucco sculptures or ornamental mouldings were 
found during the excavations, we may conclude that, like the stupu itself, the 
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wall and gateways were plain brick and plaster structures with a few simple 
moldings along the cornices and phnths. In simplicity of style, the Great stupa 
seems to have been similar in appearance to some of the stupas of about the same 
age existing in Ceylon, The top of the drum was probably provided with a 
terrace, 7 feet wide, encircling the base of the dome. On each of the four sides 
facing the gateways, the terrace projects so as to form a rectangular platform, 
5 feet wide and 22 feet long. Set up in a row on each of these four platforms 
was 4 group of five lofty limestone pillars, thus making twenty pillars in all. 
Of these, only two pillars still stand erect, but the broken bases of the others 
remain in situ, Tt is on the lower portions of the shafts of these pillars that 
certam important inscriptions of the [kshyaku dynasty were discovered in 1925. 
On plan (Pl. XLV, a), the monument is built in the form of a wheel, the “ Whee] 
af the Law’’ or Dharmachakra symbol of the Buddhists. The spokes of the 
wheel are represented by brick walls radiating from the centre or hub of the 
structure the spaces between the walls being filled in with earth. In northern 
India, the stupas are usu ally solid structures of brick or stone and it is only in 
the South that these wheel-like stupas are found. The central portion of the 
Great Stupa had been destroyed from top to bottom, so that the chances of find- 
ing any relics appeared ¥ «vy remote indeed. Before, however, fiving up all 
hope of their recovery, it was decided to excavate each chamber hetween the 
raciating walls and at last after a month’s laborious digging, the relies were found 
in & broken earthenware pot on the floor of one of the outer chambers on the 
north side of, the stupa. The pot was filled with hard red earth in which a few 
white crystal beads, embedded near the surface, sparkled in the sun like diamonds 
(Pl. XLVI, 6), The relies, which, as stated below, were sinposed to have been 
those of the Buddha himself, consist of i Jtagment of bone, the size of a pea, 
which was found inside a tiny round ‘gold box, 2" in diameter. This again, 
together with a few gold flowers, pearls and garnets, was Placed inside a small 
silver casket shaped like a miniature stupa, 2)" in height. The silver casket wag 
found very much corroded and broken to pieces, the one shown in the illustra- 
tion (Pl XLVI, e¢) being a replica of the original, The pot containing this 
reliquary was buried in the chamber, which was filled in with* earth, and finally, 
the great brick anperstructure was erected over the spot, 

The age of the Great Stupa enshrining these relies, may be determined from 
the inscriptions referred to above. They are in Brahmi characters of about 
the third century A.D., and in a form of Prakrit. From these records we learn 
that the Great Stupa contained the corporeal relics (dhdtu) of the Buddha him- 
self and was founded by a princess named Chantisir) of the Ikshvaku dynasty 
which was ruling in the Andhra country in the Kistna District during the second 
and third centuries A.D.' Similar corporeal remain’ of the Buddha, we know, 
were deposited in the large brick stupa at Bhattiprola, a village in the sania 
District. The Bhattiprolu deposits, shown by the inseriptions engraved on 
the relic caskets found in the stupa, date back to about 200 B.C. We know 
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that the Great Stupas at Sanchi, Sarnath and Amaravati, were all rebuilt im 
later times, and it is possible that the same thing may have happened at Nagar- 
junikonda, The original stupa may have been a smaller structure erected about 
900 B.C. and repaired and enlarged in the third century A.D. Be this as it may; 
there appears to be no doubt as to the authenticity of the relics deposited in the 
Great Stupa. At any rate, they were certaimly believed to be genuine corporeal 
remains of the Buddha by those who built the stupa and recorded the fact on 
the groups of pillars adorning the four sides of the monument. 

Excavations carried out in the years 1027-28 and 1928-29 at Nagarjunikonda 
have revealed the existence of three monasteries, six temples and several smaller 
stupas. The Qropas were built of brick and a few of them were faced with 
limestone slabs bearing various representations in relief, These sculptures, of 
which examples are given Mm Py. XLVII-L, are typical of the Amariivati school of 
art and have exceptional interest for students of Buddhist iconography. Some 
of the relief slabs depict a grouP of 5 pillars formimg part of the construction 
of a stupa (PI. XLVII). These represent the dyaka-pillars * mentioned in the 
inscriptions, Mm which they are stated to have been the wifts of pious Andhra 
princesses. All the stupas at Nagarjunikonda of any importance were provided 
with these pillars, but it is only those of the (reat Stupa which are inseribed, 
In a smaller stupa situated at a short distance to the south-west of the Great 
Stupa, four crudely carved G@yaka-pillars like the one shown in Pl. XLVI, a were 
found. The stupa was demolished by vandals who smashed the pillars and 
flung the pieces far and wide, so that it is impos ‘ble to say for certain where these 
four decorated pillars originally stood. But as there are only four of them, it 18 
reasonable to suppose that they stood in the centre of each of the four groups. 
In the <ij{ptural “representations of ‘stupas (Pl. XLVI, a, b) the dyaka-pillars 
are portrayed surmounted by Buddhist aynaments, the central pillar usually by 
_ miniatute stupa. As 4 matter of fact, the rounded tops of these pillars were 
quite plain and could never have supported anything. The shafts are octagonal 
in section, and the eight facets terminate in the centre of the rounded crown 
of the pillar. The stupa symbol usually depicted surmounting the central 
dyaka-pillar, represents symbolically the “ Death of the Buddha,” and the figure 
carved on the base of the pillar shown in Pl. SLVI, 4, represents the Buddha's 
« First Sermon,’ two of the most important events in the life of the Great 
Teacher. 

Besides the stupas three large monasteries have been explored, Two of 
these (Nos. 1 and 2) are situated on a ill known locally as NAHARALLABODU, 
and the third one (No, 3) stands on a hillock facing the river about one mile to 
the west of Naharallabodu. On plan, MonasTERY No. 1, consists of an open 
space, 64 feet square, surrounded by 24 cells for the monks. The central space 
was origmally paved with stone flags and probably had a pillared hall of wooden 
construction in the centre. The cells are only § feet square and all face the 
centre, They are built of large bricks and were formerly plastered inside and 





a ethe word (ayaka-kia cibha),. which evidently moans ‘entrnnce J 
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out. A few of the cells seem to have been used ag shrines, store-rooms and 
kitchens. To the south of the monastery is an apsidal-ended chavlya now in 
ruins, for the use of the monks who lived in the adjacent monastery. Tt has 
been named Chaitya No. 2, and contains an important inscription incised on 
its stone paved floor.t The building measures 41} feet m length and 18) feet 
in width and had a small stone stupa, 5 ‘aot in diameter, as the object of worship. 
Like the adjacent monastery, the walls are only a few feet above the ground 
level, the entire superstructure having disappeared. 

On plan, Monastery No, 2, is similar to No. I, but is more compact and 
better arranged. The central space had a stone paved hall, 40 feet square, with 
nine cells and two rooms on three sides, and two small chaityas on the fourth side. 
On the east side of the enclosure is an open yard which contained the refectory 
kitchen and store-rooms. The two chaityas face one another, and the one on 
the west side (Chaitya No. 3) contains a broken stone image of the Buddha, which 
must have been at least 8 feet high when intact. Two smaller Buddha images, 
and a number of lead coins of the Andhra Period, of about the third century A.D., 
were found in the débris removed from this monastery. Close to it is a small 
brick stupa (Stupa No. 4) which yielded some relics, and 4 dozen earthenware 
pots and bowls. The latter appear to be ordinary domestic utensils used by the 
monks. The relics along with a few gold leaf flowers, coloured glass beads, rock 
crystals, coral and pearls were encased in 8 tiny gold casket shaped like a stupa 
(#” diam.) which was found inside a small silver casket (2” diam.) of similar shape. 
This reliquary was found inside a small red earthenware pot. ‘The silver casket, 
as usual, is very thin and corroded, but the tiny gold one is intact. No inserip- 
tons were found, But the smallness of the stupa and its position just outside 
the monastery enclosure, together with the pottery vessels found in the stupa, 
seem to indicate that it represents the tomb of some Buddhist saint or priest. 

Monastery No. 3, 1s situated on a hillock called KorraMPpALUGuBODU and 
commands a fine view of the Krishna river andthe Nizam’s Dominions beyond. 
The site measures 124 feet square. As usual there was a pillared hall or pavilion 
in the centre with a row of twenty cells for the monks all round. The hall was 
61 feet square and provided with a flat wooden roof supported on thirty-six lofty 
limestone pillars many of which are still standing erect. With the exception of 
a curious old stone mortar ,wheel, evidently used for wrmadimg shell lime for 
making plaster and whitewash, nothing of interest was found during the explora- 
tion of this site. 

On the top of the hillock above the monastery are ¢+he remains of two stupas. 
The larger one has heen demolished and is no longer of any mterest, but the smaller 
ane vielded a fine stone relic casket 1° 4” high, shaped like a stupa. Inside was 
a second casket of similar shape, 6 inches high, and made of pottery covered with 
a pale green glaze. This again, contained a copper casket, 4 inches in height. 
Inside the latter was found a silver casket 2 inches high, contaiming 4 amall 
cold casket, 14” in height. The latter contained a-bone relic and the usual 
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jewels, Unfortunately, no inscriptions throw light upon these relics. The relic 
taskets from this smal] stupa (Srura No. 6) are the finest and best preserved of 
any discovered at Nagarjunikonda, 

In the central pert of the valley, where cultivation now marks the site of 
the ancient city, five very handsome stone pillars were unearthed. From the 
style of their elaborate Grnamentation and-the curious senu-classical subjects 
Portrayed on their shafts, the pillars must have supported the wooden roof of 
Some royal palace or pavilion. On one of these is represented a bearded soldier, 
apparently a Scythian, wearmg a Roman-like helinet, a quilted long-sleeved 
tunic and trousers, and holding a heavy spear. The figure is quite un-Indian 
and the style of the dress indicates a Northern origin. The other sculpture 
shows a male figure nude down to the waist and holding 4 drinkine-horn (Greek 
rhyton) in his left hand. Standing on the floor near his left foot is a wine jar 
With an inverted cup over its mouth, This figure seems to be meant for a crude 
representation of Dionysus, The Very active sea-borne trade between the Roman 
Empire and Southern India during the second century A.D., may account for the 
presence of this figure which was obviously copied fron; some classical example. 

Over a hundred  beautifiz] bas-reliefa (see Pls, ALVIN, XLIX) which 
originally formed the outer stone covering of certain byielk stupas were re- 
covered in course of excavation. Four more stone beams similar to those 
discovered last year were also unearthed. These beams Which are about 11 
feet in length and 1 foot in thickness seem to have formed the cornice stones 
of the ayaka platforms. The front face of the beam is divided up into 
panels filled with well executed has-reliefs representing the chief events in the 
life of the Buddha and also seenes from the Buddhist Jiittaka stories (PI, L). 





[Of the Nagarjunikenda eculptures iustrated in Pls. ALVILD @ brief deseription is given below 
ALVIL a: Rernesestarios oF 4 Stura; the Buddha is seen seated in front under the hood of the =tpent Mucha. 
nds; Xhree. other scenes on a amaller soble are reprrmented toes ene 


XLVI, &: Rerensexy ATION OF A Stivras the Buddha ja tunting-on « lotus in the abboye-mudra: three other 
Tunels above his head contain sernes from his life on a betaller beale: 





with one hand; the Baddhu ie ant represented, his presence being indicated by an nmbrelis and two fr. 
vhiske, To the fight, we se sven foot-prints on a pitoe of cloth held by four persone, the Le a The 
ae sage symbolize the Seven Stepaof the new-bom Buddha. Cf. Foucher, Aeginnings of Buddhis 
ari, PL Ii, 2 (Amarivatt, 
ALVIIT, 4; Istenrerration oF THE Duraw. King Suddhodana seated on 4 throne, Queen Maré ooen ving 
corated arat below and to his Fight ; the sooibubayers ane men teated on a dais with the revel Real ini 
). Fo 
Pa 





on three wicker stools in front. Cf. Fergusson, Pl) LX and Pl, LXV, fig. 9 (Amarivati) 
see Jdtaks Test, Vol. 1,5. 00, and-for the peoullar gesture of the right hand with uptaiand tw 
Hardy, Mouwal of Huddhion, p. 140, 

SALIX, @: To right : Tre Castexo of man 1 BY Asita, recounized be i 
matted hair, is sented in front hohling on his lup «cloth imprese! with two foot-prints 1 the preaenoe 
of the child Ta left : THE Ronmisarry,'s VIIT TO THE TEMrLe (dominio) ax described in the Loldaristora, 


%, 80 Rpence 


Ch 8. The 8 presence ie here avy botized hy the usual foot-r, f2'0n-8 cloth which is he: before 
the SEEN een fiting from his veat in adoration ns related in the text, Cf. Seneh, Pee ) 
= ALIX, er Tom EMPTAITON, (in the left: The Tempter Mary is een approaching on his t, 
with hie da idan aee trea ttas ik sented in the abhoya-mrdri under the Hearn gene (in the 2 
thin ta aro reteomt, at attitude of adoration. The substitution of the af 

Fouche ham aparia-mudra, which in the i ne seene in the Gandhdra School, ; tld be marked.  ¢y, 
Foucher, P4, « LB (Gandhir) and 2h (Amara ratt), 


‘La: Adomariow OF THE Ciartra, the symbol af the Parinirviza (ow the right): in a panel t loft a Naga couple 
ta Ay ae onsite oF rue Duansenonaxns, which in enthronnd, | 
Teaeratioy. The Tuctdlhia tented 3 Bib ind his daughters who are seen on the left of the | 
disccunlited Mira standing along with daughters on the right holding huis bow ac} were Ly 
d: Tae Gueat Resosciation, The Bodhisattva leaving on his horse Kanthaki attended by Chih who 
te a0 ninbrells over his heod: the feet of the horse are held up by the four Lobapitas, “}, Foucher, Fl. 
I¥, 24 (Amaravatl)—Pi.} | 


the symbol of the First Sermon, ek tipi 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, 


By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

Excavations at the ancient Pyii capital, Huawza, called in Burmese 
chronicles ‘Srikshetra’ were continued during the year under report.  Alto- 
yether thirty-two mounds situated in different parts of the old city were examined, 
Most of these mounds proved to be the remains of ruined stupas and some burial 
mounds, barely distinguishable from the others and containing numerous earthen- 
ware funeral urns of the type usually found at Hmawza. 

Excavations on a low mound to the north of Yrxpark-xwry revealed the 
remains of a brick built, chamber 5’x 4’ 6" in size from which the following 
objects were recovered in course of clearance, 

(i) Four bronze images of the Buddha seated cross-legged, the legs over- 
lapping, on a low pedestal. The right hand is in the bhimis- 
parsa-mudra and in the left is an object resembling a bowl (Pi. 
LI, ¢). The height of these images ranges from 48" to G2”. 

(ii) A bronze Buddha in the same posture as the above, but with nothing 
in the left hand. Height 5}” (PI. LI, ‘f). 

(m1) A bronze Buddha in the same attitude as No. (ii). The sharp 
features and pointed nose are in contrast to the above two. 

(iv) A bronze Buddha, seated, with the nght hand in the varada-mudya 
and the left resting on the lap. Height 4”, 

(v) A bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus throne ; 
the right leg overlaps the left, its heel, touching the pit of the 
stomach, Both hands are raised in the abhaya-mudrd, the thumbs 
pressed upon the bent index fingers. Height 33”. 

(vi) A bronze seated Buddha in the bhamisparsa attitude. On the palm 
of the left hand is a small round object, which is the jambii-phala.! 
Height 34". 

(vi) A bronze seated figure of the Buddha. Height 3}". 

(viii) A damaged bronze image of a Bodhisattva. The portion below 
the waist is missing, and also the left fore-arm and the night hand. 
It wears full ornaments and a hich mukufa. Height 5}". 

(ix) A six-handed Avalokitesvara (Pl. LII, a, c) in the lalitésana, made 
of thin gold plate from which the mould has not been removed. 
Two of the hands are in the vitarka-mudra and the: sMmaining ones 
carry respectively a lotus with stalk, a chowrie, a trident and an 

indistinct object which may have & noose or a rosary, Height 
ay", 

(x) A copper finger ring, triangular in section, the stone of which is 
lost. 

Lower down, about one foot from the base of the above chamber, was un- 
covered a second one, which contained nothing but terracotta and clay votive’ 
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tablets. Each of these tablets which is in the form of an arched niche and is 
about 39” in height, bears the figure of a Buddha in the bhiimesparga-mudra 
on a lotus cushion under a trifoliated arch crowned by an umbrella surrounded by 
leaves of the Bodhi tree. Flanking the Buddha on either side are five small 
stupas. This design is common in Burma and many examples, of the 10th- 
lith century, have been found at Pagan. Those under reference belong to the 
same period, as evidenced by the characters of the legend which is the Sanskrit 
version of the Buddhist Creed. The number of votive tablets of various types 
found in Burma is extraordmary and when all other authentic records are lacking 
these serve as data for ascertainmg the age of the monuments in which they 
are found. 

Among the débris were also found tablets of another type, which are later 
in date and seem to have been placed ae ex-votos by pious visitors to the stupa. 
There was also recovered at this site the head of a bronze Buddha 32" im height 
and a fragmentary stone image with protuberant stomach. 

Another mound was examined close to the east of the one mentioned above, 
A shaft was sunk into the centre and a trench cut across it, but it did not yield 
anything of mterest, excepting a few votive tablets belonging to about the 10th- 
Lith century, found some 10’ below the surface. The walls of the building were 
in such ruinous condition that it was impossible to form an exact idea of the plan 
of the monument. But as the mound was conical, it is presumed that it con- 
sists of the rus of an ancient stupa. 

Excavations at a mound situated about 550 feet to the south of the Lr- 
MYETHNA TEMPLE, disclosed the remains of a circular building 7’ 8” in internal 
diameter. It has an opening on the northern face with a projecting porch; 
but this opening is only 20" an width and not high enough for a man to pass 
through. It is erected on a raised platform, square on plan, 17' 8" each side, 
and is surrounded by a wall. It probably represents a funeral monument, of 
which the contents seem to have been removed at some remote period, 

A mound 60 feet in length, 50 feet im breadth and only 2 feet in height, 
situated close to the THarrawappy GaTeE and outside the old city wall, yielded 
two gold images of the Buddha, The larger one measuring 44" in height (PI. 
LI, 4), is seated with one leg overlappmg the other, On the soles are some of 
the signe distinctive of the Mehdpurusha ; and both the hands are in the witarka- 
mudrd. The features are peculiar: the thick, hanging lower lip and the corners 
of the mouth beldly turned up, give to the lower part of the face a heavy expres- 
fion. The figure is hollow, and its present state of preservation is surprising 
in view of the thinness of the gold. Within the image was found a tiny silver 
casket, ~° in height, having the shape of some of the funeral ums sq frequently 
fonnd at Hmawza. Within the casket, soldered to its bettom, is a cylinder 
closed with a small conical moveable cover. Some ashes which are probably 
those of a monk or possibly alleged relics of the Buddha were found inside the 
cylinder. The smaller gold image ix 24” in height, It reptesents ‘the Buddha 
seated in the earth-touching attitude, the left hand resting on the lap end 
holding a begging bowl. These two figures probably belong to the 10th or 11th 
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century A.D. The images were found in the centre of the mound at a depth 
of 7° from the top, in a small relic chamber. The bricks of the chamber 
seemed to have been disturbed by treasure-seekers, who missed the images to 
the advantage of the Archeological Survey. At the same aite were also 
brought to light a few terracotta votive tablets bearing the effigy of the seated 
Buddha in the dharmachakra-mudré, which may, from their technique, be 
ascribed to the l0th-l1lth century. Traces of foundation walls were also 
unearthed, and from what could be concluded from their scanty remains, the 
otiginal structure seeme to have been a temple facing west, with a subsidiary 
stupa at each corner. 

Excavations in a mound at Pyoctneyi-Kon yielded some terracotta tablets 
bearing an effigy of the Buddha on the obverse. The reverse side of some of 
these is quite blank, while others contain short extracts from the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. Unfortunately, the inscribed tablete are all in fragments, but enough 
remains for the short texts to be recognised. The Buddha is seated in the 
bhiimisparsa-mudrd ; the feet, as is often the case at Old Prome, are overlapping ; 
and the dress is indicated by a Ime at the neck and ankles. Another tablet, 
of which only the lower half remains, contains on the reverse a short inscription 
in a script of the same type as that on a gold plate described below. It is an 
extract from the Abhidhamma, perhaps from the Patthéna portion (the 7th book 
of the Abhidhamma). It is quite legible and what remains may be read as 
follows :— 


rn) a 





Asta tablet ail (Pl, LU, 4) contains an extract which appears to be 
from the Dhammasangani, the first Book of the Abhidhamma. It reads :— 


Ausald . 
-sal@ dhammd outta [ea 
dhamma 


At the’ end are a few words in Pyi, not quite clear, but which may be tentatively 


_tead as: ba: u hi u ba: 


Another small fragment of the same type of votive tablet contains a portion 
of the creed “ Ye dhamma hetuppabhava.. --.' etc., In South Indian characters. 
The letters are very much worn and decayed: but there is nodoubt about their 
contents. These few fragments, which may be ascribed to the Sth to 7th 
centuries A.D),, are interesting as they are the oldest ever found in Burma bearing 
legends in these characters. The tablets found in previous years belong to a 
somewhat later period, their legends bemg in Pyii characters, which are derived 
from the alphabet just mentioned, 

Excavations were carried on also at another mound at Pyooincyi-Kon where 
the remains of a brick structure, most probably a stupa, were discovered. It 
is octagonal on plan, each side measuring 8° 6" in length and built on a low square 
platform 30° on each face. This octagonal form of stupa seems to have been 
common in Old Prome, for, on excavating a mound near the Sinma-ko-wun-din 
Kon, the remains of a structure very similar in plan to the above, were brought 
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to light during the year under report, besides three others which were discovered 
last year. So far, no complete example of such structures going back to an 
early period has been found at Hmawza. Stupas octagonal in plan and in form 
may be seen in different parts of Burma, notably at Pagan, the most beautiful 
among them being the famous Sule pagoda in the heart of the city of Rangoo 
At another mound at Hmawza there was unearthed a small bronze ‘ition 
Buddha image (Pl. LI, 6) with the Buddhist formula imeised on its pedestal. 
The mseription is in Gurra CHARACTERS somewhat different from those of the 
votive tablets mentioned above and may be assigned to about the 7th century. 
A peculiarity in the form of the letter ha of this epigraph may be noticed; It 
resembles the early Brihmi fa with the hook turned towards the left, The 
same form 1s met with in Arakan, m an inscription round the pedestal of a small 
stone stupa found at Vesali, and in another on « small stone slab within the 
Kyauktaw pagoda at Kyauktaw. The language of the inscription under te- 
ference is SanskErt, being the second document in Sanskrit found at Hmawza, 
The first, which was brought to light last year, is a somewhat lengthy imserip- 
tion on the four sides of a stone image of the Buddha, in Mixed Sanskrit and in 
Pyi, the latter being a translation or rather explanation in a commentary form 
of the Sanskrit text. These two documents prove the existence at Prome, at 
an early penod, of beth Patt and Sansxrir. Considering that this old city 
was colonized by the Indians from across ross the Bay of Bengal about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the existence of Sanskrit in Prome is naturally to be expected. 
Those colonists did not profess one and the same faith. There were Brahmanists 
as well as Buddhists of both the schools, the Hinayina and Mahayana, the pre- 
sence of the latter being attested by several finds of distinctly Mahayinistic 
character. This, however, does not mean that Buddhist texts in Sanskrit are 
to be ascribed straightaway to members of the Great Vehicle; they may as well 
be ascribed to the Mila-Sarvistivadins, who belonged to the Hinayana School, 
but whose Canon was in Sanskrit. The Miila-Sarvistivadins, as is well known, 
spread themselves very early over ao vast extent of Asia having settled in Tur- 
kestan, Clima, Indo-Chima and the Indian Archipelago. The Hinayina with 

















its Pali Canon was introduced into Hmawzi from Kaiichi (Conjevaram), whence 


also the Py seem to have received the art of writing. The presence of Brah- 
manism at Hmawzi is attested by numerous stone sculptures, of Vishnu and 
other deities, Srikshetra was a great religious centre, where the Brahmanista, 
Mahiyinists and Hinayanists with their Pali and Sanskrit Canons flourished 
side by side. 

This account of excavations at Hmawzii may well conclude with the deserip- 
tion of an inscribed gold plate (P!. LI, a) found by one Maung Kyavw Nyein of 
Kycenpawzu village in Old Prome. According to him, it was found while 
clearmg the undergrowth of plantation at the back of his house. On examina- 
tion the site was found to be a low mound with no traces of bricks or vestiges of 
ruins on its surface or in its neighbourhood. The presence of the gold plate, 
therefore, at this spot is unaccountable. The plate itself had, obviously, been 
folded up when discovered, and the man, in trying to clean it had broken it into 
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seven fragments, Each fraement is about 4" in breadth, and the total length of 
the seven fragments is about $2". It is, however, not complete since one frag- 
ment at least is missing at the right end. The gold plate bears an inscription 
consisting of two lies in old Sourn Inpraw CHARACTERS, resembling very 
closely those on the gold plates found at Hmawza in 1926-27 and belonging to 
about the 6th-7th century A.D. It is in Pazz language and contains the first 
part of a well-known formula, as follows -— 

1 Iti pi so bhagava arahath sammisambuddho vijjicaranasampanno sugato 

lokavidii anuttaro purisa [dhammasarathi sattha] 

2 devamanussinam buddho bhagavit ti. 

In the latter portion of the sevond line the letters are not distinct, and it 
has not yet been possible to make connected sense of it, The formula, which 
is in praise of the Buddha, is a stereotyped one occurring in the Vinaya and Sut- 
tanta jifakas. The Pyiis appear to have had a predilection for copying short 
extracts from these two pitakus, especially from the Abhidhamina- pilaka, on 
gold and silver plates, which were enshrined within pagodas, as well as on terra- 
cotta plaques and stones, of which a good many have been found at Hmawza 
during the last few years. This custom, which was not peculiar to the Pya, 
must have been derived from ancient India and probably obtained among the 
Mon (Talaing) of south-eastern Burma, and in Pagan in the Lith century, 


— 


EXPLORATIONS AT PAGAN AND MANDALAY, 
By Mon. Charles Duroiselle. 
Pagan, 

One of the mounds at Pacan, where excavations were carried on during 
the year is situated near the Tmommnto Tempter built by King Nandaunemya 
(1210-1234 A.D.). It marks the site of a Buddhist establishment, and in course 
of excavation there was discovered a relic chamber measuring 2)’ x1)’ in size, 
The chamber yielded a large number of terracotta votive tablets, image of 
Vessabhii and two other figures in a sitting posture. The three were placed on 
the floor of the chamber, the Vessabhai image in front, at the bottom of a small 
stair, and the other two immediately behind it side by side. Of the latter, 
one was in terracotta and the other which was probably its replica, in unbaked 
clay. The terracotta figure represents a man with protruding belly (Pl. LI, ¢) 
which recalls similar ones found in the excavations at Himawzi. These fioun 
are seated in the vajrdsana, on a lotus, and their locked hands seem to sustain 
the weight of their abnormally big belly. The drapery is indicated by lines at 
the neck, ankles and wrists. The other similar figures were found in the relic 
chamber of another ruined temple at Pagan which probably dates from the 
13th century A.D, | 

No light is thrown on their identification by the written records or oral 
tradition of Burma, At first sight It suggests one of the ‘gods of wealth,’ for 
instance, Kuvera or Pafichasikha, but it has a shaven head and none of their 
attributes. It is probably a Burmese ‘suecedré’ of the Chinese Maitreya, Mi- 
lo-fo, who is represented in very much the same fashion, except that the open 
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robes leave his chest bare.’ The modern Burmese, however, are inclined to 
identify this figure with Mogaallina, cad in this connection they relate a story, 
which does not seem to appear in the pifakas or their commentanes, but is found 
in a Pali work, the Zokapaffiatti, famous in Burma for its apocryphal lore. It 
is therein stated (MS., pp. 196-197) that Mara, in a frolicsome mood, entered the 
body of Moggallina, the great disciple of the Buddha Gotama, and ensconced 
himself in his stomach, thus causing it to swell to am tmordinate size. The 
gaint, being unaware of the Fiend’s presence, thought that he was suffering from 
some acute form of indigestion. But Moggallina soon discovered, through his 
superhuman powers, the real cause of his discomfort. He admonished Mira, 
pointing out the danger of playing such tricks on the Buddha's disciples, and 
adding that he himself had suffered dire punishment in hell for having, in a 
former existence, played a similar joke on one of the disciplesof Buddha Vipasai. 
Mira then left him and went away laughing. Practically the same story 
told in a Burmese work, known as the Jinatthapakdsani-hyam, p. 457, but here, 
the incident is said to have taken place m the time of the Buddhas Kakusandha. 

Popular traditions are altogether silent as to the identity of this personage. 
But it may be interesting to note here the interpretation which the local elders 
and monks give to a similar figure found at. Nyaung-gon, a suburb of Mandalay. 
Instead of the usual monachal robes, this figure wears a sort of cape-like dress 
falling over the bedy with a hood covering the head. According to them, the 
particular figure represents a mun who, in the tune of the last Buddha, gave 
birth to a child, an event which caused no little consternation among the nuns, 
The owners of the figure and the people of the suburb, set great store on this 
image, as specially lucky. Traces of the cult or devotion to these figures in 
Burma, have been found extending from about the 9th to the 15th centuries 
A.D.: they seem to have heen totally forgotten after that period, 

The relic chamber brought to light near the Tilomimlo temple just referred 
to, was built immediately beneath a brick pedestal on which was an image of the 
Buddha, seated in the earth-touching attitude, flanked by two disciples. The 
votive tablets that were collected from this spot are all of the same kind bearing 
an effigy of the seated Buddha flunked by two disciples. evidently Sariputta 
and Moggallina, kneeling in the nameskdra-mudré, Along the lower edge of 
the tablet. beneath the lotus-throne is a line of writing in Burmese characters of 
the 12th-)8th century in mixed Tslaing (Mon) and Pal. It reads: 

wé kyek saigandga isvipakdrd ; 

“The Buddha, the Chief of the Satigha, between two anchorets”: or “ The 
Buddha between two anchorets, Chiefs among the Sangha.” (Pl. LI, d). 

The figure of Vessabhi found in the relic chamber corresponds in every detail 
to Gotamsa, the identity being revealed only by a two-line inscription round 
the pedestal : 

yo Vessabhi saridharo ca anantabuddhi sattuttamo dasa [balo*].,.......- 

~ fdha*] [mma] kayo, lokekacakkhu asamo sugato anejo vandami tam sari- 
dharam atulam munindam,.......5. | 

10 Gritowedel, Buddbiat Ari in Tada. p. 147 Sale 5. 
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“The (Buddha) Vessabhi, the Glorious, of Infinite Wisdom, the Greatest 
among beings .........., the One Spiritual Eye in the world, the Incomparable, 
the Blessed One, the Desireless; Him 1 revere, the Glorious, the Admirable, the 
Chief of Sages” (Pl. LIU, d). 

From the same mound were recovered, m addition to those noticed above, 
the followmg objects: 

1. A large fragment of a stone lotus pedestal (left tm sity). 

2. The upper portion of a stone image of the Buddha with broken face 
(left am sifu). 

3. A small headless stone image with protuberant belly. Height 3”. 

4. A small stone lotus pedestal. 

5. Fragments of terracotta votive tablets including one of King Anoratha 
(1044-1077 A.D.) with a number of figures of the Buddha stamped 
on it. The king's name appears on the tablet, which was placed in 
the relic chamber when the temple was being built, nearly two 
centuries later. 

6. Two fragments of terracotta votive tablets and three entire ones of 
the same type belonging also to Anoratha. The principal figures 
depicted on each are a seated Buddha flanked by two Bodhivattvas, 
Below is a line of Sanskrit mscription in Nigaril beginning with the 
words “ Deyadharmo yarn.” 

7. A fragmentary elliptical terracotta votive tablet, bearing the effigies 
of the Buddha Gautama and the previous Buddhas arranged in 
rows, The spaces between the Buddhas and between the lowest 
row and the rim of the tablet are filled with the letters of an in- 
scription im Burmese characters of the 12th century A.D. containing 
a prayer of the donor. 

Besides the relic chamber the ruins of a small temple measuring 17° x 19’ 
‘were also discovered. The temple had a porch projecting about 11’ beyond the 
main shrine, and had only one entrance on the east. The temple belongs to 
about the 12th-138th century A.D, The tablets of Anoratha found at the site 
must have been brought over from some older and ruined temples and re-en- 
shred. On another mound, close by was exposed a relic chamber which had 
already been disturbed by treasure-hunters. Judging from the remains of walls 
it would seem that the orginal building here was almost similar in plan to the 
one mentioned above, but on a smaller scale. The finds made here consisted 
of a few terracotta votive tablets and a stone image with protuberant belly. 
The image measures 83” in height. Three other mounds in the vicinity of these 
were also excavated, but nothing of interest was discovered except a few terra- 
cotta votive tablets. The chambers had, in most cases, been rifled of their 
contents, Mention may, however, be made of a small terrocotta votive tablet 
found on one of these mounds. Instead of the usual image of the Buddha, it 
bears in relief a small seated figure with a shaven head and protuberant belly. 
This cult appears to have been quite popular among the Buddhists of the 12th 
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Eixeavations were also conducted at four other sites, of which two are within 
the compound of the Gunt TempLe near the Ananda pagoda, and the other 
two near the Sunamanr Pacopa, The results however were disappointing, as 
nothing of interest was found. 

Explorations at Myryracan brought to light an inscribed stone measuring 
3° 34" 1° 11” and a stone image of a form of Siva and that of Ganeéa. The 
inscribed stone was unearthed within the compound of a ruined temple near 
Mympagan. It is inseribed on both sides and is in a fair state of preservation. 
The mseription, which isin Burmese, records the excavation of a tank by the wife 
of a certain ‘Kaung Thin, and the building of a temple in 1210 A.D. the 
dedication to the latter of slaves in 1212 A.D., and the enshrinement in the same 
temple of a gold image (of the Buddha) m 1215 A.D. Land was also granted 
to the temple, but the name of the temple itself is not mentioned. Thera can, 
however, be no doubt that the temple In the compound of which the stone was 
found is the one referred to in the inscription. Its chief value lies in the fact 
that it contains a good many old Burmese words which have now become obsolete, 
The image of Siva was found on the river bank close to a tank, where it was 
gradually exposed by flood. The figure is very much damaged, but enough traces 
are left to identify it with some certainty, It is seated in the sukhdsana on a 
stylised lotus placed on a pedestal. The right leg is pendent, the foot resting on 


a small figure lying on its side, which seems to be Apasmira, This enables us to | 


identity the image as that of a form of Siva. It has four hands, but their 
attributes are defaced and cannot be made out. The stone measures 2’ 4” » 1’ 7 
with a thickness about 94". 

Vestiges of Sarvism ix Burma are fewer than those of VarsHwavism. <A 
temple dedicated to Vishnu and belonging to about the 12th-13th century may 
still be seen at Pagan, standing in the midst of numerous Buddhist monumente of 


about the same age, close to the old Palace site. A Tamil inscription found at 


Myinpagan records, according to Dr. Hultzsch, the dedication of a Mandapa to 
a “ Vishnu temple of those coming from various countries.’ The astrologers 
at the court of King Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) and most of the artisans 
present at Pagan at that period were Vaishnavas. Vaishnavism in Pagan was 
the religion of a floating mercantile population. That there were also Saivaites 
goes without saying, but up till now only a few relics of this form of Hinduism 
have been found in Burma, the most notable among these being a Saiva image 
now preserved in the Museum at Pagan. Ganeéa, the son of Siva and Umi, 
seems, however, to have been a popular Send at the Court and among a large 
section of the Buddhists of Burma, up to even,the last century. «In course of 
excavation on a mound near the Sommgyi pagoda at Myinpagzan, which, to 
all appearances, is a Buddhist monument, there was found the stone ficure 
of Ganeéga (Ht. 64"), It was discovered in the relic chamber of a ruined temple, 
along with a Buddha head, and a terracotta votive tablet bearing effimies of the 
Buddha, The relic chamber had been plindered py the treasure-seeker, but 
the Buddlustic nature of the ruins was quite apparent from what remained of 
the contents. Ganess is represented sitting cross-legged, in alto-relievo, on a 
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pedestal ornamented with the figures of a crocodile, a fish and a tortoise. He 
has four hands, of which one js in the bhiimisparsa-mudrd and holds a rosary, 
one is placed on the lap supporting his “ pot-belly, and the other two hold 
respectively a hook and a conch. Ganega is known in Burma as Mahi-Binne 
(Binne=Viniyaka), and a great festival, recognised by the Court, used to be held 
m his honour, in the Burmese month of Nadaw (November-December) every 
year, during the harvest season, The peculiarity of this figure consists in the 
three aquatic animals. Representations of Ganega with these animals seem 
to be quite rare and none appears to have been noticed in the works on Brahmani- 
cal iconography so far published. 


ManDALAY. 


Certain persons digging for bricks at an old mound at NYAUNG-GON, 
Manpatay, discovered the fragments of a stone sculpture which were afterwards 
pieced together. The sculpture (Pl. LI, ¢), which measures 74° in height, and 
is of exquisite workmanship, represents several scenes of the Buddha’s life, from 
the Nativity to the Nirvana, carved around a figure of the Buddha seated in 
the centre of the composition, The scenes are arranged in panels on either side 
and above the central figure. In style and workmanship and the arrangement 
of the scenes, ‘it resembles very closely the fragment found at Sarnath by Mr, 
Oertel! and sculptures found at Pagan*. A sculpture somewhat resembling 
these in style is said to have been presented to King Bodowpaya (1781-1819 A.D.) 
by certain monks of Pagan, and it is stated to have been originally brought over 
from Ceylon. Aceording to Dr, Vogel,” who describes a similar sculpture from 
Ceylon, these Pagan sculptures may be assigned to the ancient MAGADHA 
country «.¢., Southern Bihar, and to about the 11th-13th century A.D. The 
sculpture at Mandalay was found with terracotta votive tablets of the Pagan 
type belonging to the 12th-13th century. Regarding the mode of importation 
of such sculptures into Burma through the agency of monks and laymen from 
India and Ceylon the following quotation from Harvey’s “ History of Burma” 
(page 11) may be of interest -— 


“In Benares land there was an ancient pagoda on the top of the river 
Ganges’ bank. When the bank was washed away, men picked up the relics 
and holy images that had heen enshrined there, and gave them to their children 
to play, for there was no longer anyone to worship them. Now Nea Dula a 
ship's captain saw this, and he thought “ The folk of the east country deem these 
images divine and worship them, I shall get pain if I sell them to the folk of the 
east country.’ So he bought them for a fitting price and came with them to the 
landing stage of Pegu..........Men told king Tissa (1043-57)........and he 
rewarded Nea Dula richly and ennobled him (Shwemawdaw Thamaing, 81).” 









‘aA. ty TODS, p. 4, fig. 8. 
4. 8.8, A. §,, Burma, 1923, pp, 901-31, and J. A. 6. &., N.S. Vol. XXI, 1015, Pi, XXTy. 
‘J. do 8. 8, 1015, pp. 201-302. 
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SECTION IIL—EPIGRAPHY. 
SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 
By Dr, Hirananda Sastri. 
Inscriptions discovered during the year. 

The year under review has been exceptionally fruitful in the discovery of 
important inscriptions. The most valuable epigraphs brought to light im the 
year are the Rocx-Eprers oF ASOKA lying near YERRAGUDI, a amall village in 
the Pattikonda taluk of the Kurnool district im the Madras Presidency. These 
inscriptions were discovered by Mr. Anu Ghose of Calcutta, who brought them 
to the fhotice of Mr. H. Hargreaves, the Officiating Director General of Archeology 
in India, in January 1929. <A preliminary note on these inscriptions has been 
contributed by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and appears below in the section 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

The Brana? Lyscrwtions in the caves near PvGa,de station on the Erotle- 
Trichinopoly section of the South Indian Railway, were examined m «situ by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy.’ The hillock, 
on which the Pugalfir caves stand, goes by the name of Arundttfir-malai and is 
famous for the temple of Subrahmanya which crowns it. One of the two caves 
lies on the northern and the other on the southern slope of the hillock, both 
having several stone beds in them which are locally known as Pavicha-Pandavar- 
padukkai, The left half of the northern cave contains six beds, of which five 
are in one row and the sixth lies separately. The latter bears a Brahmi inscription. 
A modern Tamil inscription, dated the 23rd day of the month of Appasi in Uba 
(Aippaéi in Vibhava) and giving the name of Arunattir, is also engraved on it. 
The Brahmi inseription, according to Mr. Ayyar reads Nakan makan ‘laynakaran, 
ie., ‘*lannikaran, the son of Nikan.’ The right half of the cave also contains 
several beds but they are damaged and do not show traces of any inscriptions. 

The southern cave also contaims several beds. To the left or the western 
side of it, we find three couches but none is inscribed. The overhanging boulder 
at this end, however, has two Brahmi records, engraved one above the other, 
but Mr. Ayyar says that they are too wort to sive any connected sense. To the 
east of the three inscriptions mentioned above, there is a set of five beds of which 
the first, the third and the fourth bear inscriptions written in the same old Indian 
script. They respectively read -— 

Korran Tailaen Manyu, ie., * the abode of Korran Tailaen’, 

Atitanam, i.e., ‘abode or place of meditation ’, 

Karuiir pon vanikan Nati atittanam, i.¢., ‘the abode of Na.ti, the goldsmith 

The top of the fifth bed bears another Brahmi inscription written in two 
lines which he would read :— 

Ama vanmaka, . 
makun Atan atif{fanam 
ie, *The abode of Atan, the son ot Annavinnaka(n).’ 
i [ajra, pp 16) ° 
sof. 4, 8. 2, 1987-28, p, 194, 
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Portions of some more beds are still to be seen to the right of this set of 
stone-couches where traces of a five-lined inscription in the same script are 
discernible. The pillows of two more beds towards the west also show marks 
of similar records of which the word atittanam, (i.¢., the abode) alone can be 
made out with certainty. 

If these and the other inscriptions in the caves of the Tinnevelly and Madura 
districts. with which we are now familiar, are really Tamil records written in the 
Mauryan Brahmi alphabet, they are sure to prove very helpful for the linguistic 
history of the Tamilakam oar the country of the Tamils. 

Next m date and importance come the two stone inscriptions from MarTHura, 
One of them is dated in the 28th year and belongs to the reign of the Kushina 
king Huvisuxa. The other is a record of the reign of CoanpraGcurta II of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. 

Mr. Longhurst in the course of his excavations at NAGARJUNIKONDA in the 
Palnid taluk of the Guntur district in the Madras Presidency, succeeded in bringing 
to a number of highly interesting Buddhist sculptures and reliquaries 
containing some corporeal remains. These finds, I believe, will settle an 
interesting point connected with the nature of the Mahachetiya. The wording 
of the inscriptions alluded to above Ned me to think from the very commencement 
that the great stupa must have contained the dhdtu or corporeal remains of the 
Buddha and the royal donors named in these records lavished their benefactions 
on it evidently in consideration of its sanctity caused by the sacred deposit. 
My surmise chiefly rested on the expression sarimasanbudhasa dhatuvara- 
parigahitasa which occurs in most of these epigraphs. I now feel confirmed jn 





my belief especially because of these finds although I am not unaware of the 


fact that no document has yet been excavated which has a direct bearing on 
the identity of these didtus. The shasihtht or genitive used in the expression 
dhdtuvara-parigahitasa, it seems to me, signifies wirdhdrana, «e., discrimination 
from the other chetiyas, the more so, because this wiséshana or adjective follows 
sammasamibudhasa, the highest epithet of the ‘Lord.’ The meaning? of the 
expression however, seems to be worth investigation, 

An inscription on the ‘ foot-print slab’ excavated by Mr. Longhurst records 


the gift of Budh{i] (.¢., Buddhi), the sister of the Scythian (Saka) Moda. That 


the donatnix was a Scythian deserves special notice as do the sculptures repregent- 
ing some Scythian soldiers which were also discovered by Mr. Longhurst from the 
same site.? 

Another interesting epigraph found during the year is the fragmentary 
Buddhist stone inscription which Mr. Page unearthed from one of the monastic 
sites at Natanpa, It is a Sanskrit record, beautifully written in the Nigari 
script of about the eleventh or twelfth century A. D, and is, apparently, connected 
with the foundation of a shrine of Tara at Sémapura. The setting up of the 
image of Tari in the great dyatena or temple of Khasarpana (the well-known form 
2A. S. RB. 1025.26, p. 131, | <<. F 








* Dz. Vogel, in hls valuable article on the inacriptions found at Nagarjunikonda Hpigraphia Endiea (Vol. XX. pp. 17 anc 
sg) tatorpeete the aapromion aa aboorted by the hekataiene ee prarayiia (Vol. Pr. 17 and 
--* Supra, p. 140. 
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of Avaldlkite4vara), of the image of Dipankara Buddha ut Harshapura and the 
decoration of the monastery of Pitimaha at Choyandaka, to which this recerd 
refers, seem to be some of the pious deeds of the founder who was probably 
Vipulasti-Mitra, a monk mentioned along with the other friars. It speaks of 
certain localities also but no details are available to helpin their identification, 
The name Sémapura, however, reminds us of the homonymous place connected 
with Dévapilad@va, the well-known Pala king, Taranatha’ says that Deéva- 
pailadéva built the temple of Sémapura. The Pag Sam Jon Zang of Sumpa 
Khan-Po Yece Pal Jor* ascribes the foundation of a great wildra or monastery 
at Sémapuri to the same monarch. The inscription on a statue of the Buddha 
in the great temple at Bodh-Gaya*, which was copied by our Patna office several 
years ago, also mentions the great vihéra of Somapura along with the epithet 
Sdmatatikah, ic., ‘of Samatata,’ which it applies to a teacher apparently 
connected with the image. Obviously, the monastery mentioned in thir docu- 
ment, is the same as the one spoken of in the above named books, but it cannot 
be stated definitely at present whether the Sdmapuras are identical. The men- 
tion of a monastery of Pitimaha at a place called Chéyandaka is another note- 
worthy point in this epigraph. The word Pitamaha occurs as_an epithet of the 
Buddha in the Pedestal Inscription of the Kushina year 14* and it is not unlikely 
that the viharika of the record under notice was dedicated to him. 

The 'TeLvev mnscrrrrion, a copy of which was sent for decipherment by Mr. 
G. Yazdani, the Government Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, may also 
be noticed in passing, although a comparatively late document. It belongs 
apparently to the reign of InpzAnim Qure Sin, the son and successor of Jamshid 
Qutb Shah of Gouconpa, and is dated in Tuesday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of Magha of the Saka year 1472 (11th February, 1541 A. D.). While recording 
that the damaged bund of a large reservoir of water called Udayasamudram was 
repaired by one Rahmat-Ullah for the merit of Sayyidu-s-Sadat, Sayyid Shah Mir, 
the honoured counsellor (of the King), it clearly states that the shares (of mcome) 
accruing from the lands irriyated by the reservoir were divided in such a way 
that one share went to the king, one and a half to the subjects, and two to the 
Turukalu (Zurushkas), i.e., Mahomedans, as well as to Brahmans, and it thus gives 
an idea as to how revenues were distributed in those days in the tract to which 
the document belongs.® 





Collection of Kanarese inscriptions from the Bombay Karnatak. 

The epigraphical survey of the Bompay Karnatak was continued chiefly 
under the supervision of Messrs. N. Lakshminsrayan Rao and R. 8. Panchamukhi 
Durmg the year 248 inscriptions were copied, Including this collection, we 
have now secured 823 new inscriptions from the 895 villages of the seven 
taluks and two pethas in the Bombay Karmatak wlich have now been completely 





1 Traian Antigoory Vul, IV, pp. 206 ff. 

© Ed. Sarat Chandra Daa, pp, 111, 116 and ex. 

14. 3. R. 1008-9, p. 158. 

‘ Bpigraphia Iudica, Vol. ALA, pp. 00 ff, 

* See Epigraphia Indo-Moalemica, 1925-26, pp. 24-25. 
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surveyed. The Kanarese inscriptions, copied now, represent several dynasties, 
including the Chalukya, the Rishtrakiita, the Kalachurya and the Hovsala. 
The most important of these inscriptions may briefly be noticed here. One of 
them, lying at BapiAnn, may paleographically be ascribed to about the eighth 
century of the Christian era, It speaks of a Siwpraka chief Buimasatr 
(Sanskrit, Bhimasakti) as a “ devotee of the feet of Satyasraya.” This Bhimasatti 
seems to be a new name not noticed by Fleet in his account of the Séndrakas. 
Who his overlord was is not clear, for Satyigéraya was a common biruda of 
the Western Chalukyas. The inscription at Pattadakkal, which mentions a king 
named Taila-Mahadhiraja giving Sri-Perggade-Maharaja as his epithet, is another 
noteworthy record. Though it is not dated, it can on paleographical frounds 
be relegated to the ninth century A. D., and the king Taila, it mentions, may 
well be Taila I, who was the great-orandson af Satydsraya-Samastabhuvaniéraya 
Vijayaditya (A. D. 696 to 733-84). 

Of the “41 records of the Larter CHALUKYAS oF Kary Ant, copied this year, 
the BawaSaNxari inscription of Jagadékamalla Jayasirhha II, dated Saka 941, 
is interesting for it describes the Rashtrakita chieftain Map AMANDALBSVARA 
BHIMApEVA as a ‘ pada-padm-dpajivin” of the Chilukyan overlord Jayasrsma 
Il. Another noteworthy document is lying at ParrapaxKar and belongs to the 
reign of Bauvanarkamana Sommévara II. It states that the town of Kisnvolal 
became famous on account of the patta-bandha festival of the Chilukyan kings 
which was celebrated there and thus explains the derivation of the modern 
appellation Pattadakkal. A record at Morar in the Navalgund taluk tells us 
that NoLawpa-Patnava-Permanapr JAYASIMNHA-DEVA, the younger brother of 
Vikramiditya VI, woverned, as Yuvaraja, the districts of Kandur-1000 and 
Belvola-300 together with Puligere-800 and that he performed the Tulé-purusha 
and the Hirayya-garbha ceremonies while residing at Etagiri, the modern Yadagiri 
of the Nizam’s dominions. The Apastn pt (Hungund taluk) inscription intro- 
duces us for the first time to a sénddhipati or commander-in-chief of King Vikra- 
miditya, named AVARARASA, and states that, when he was administering Kisn- 
kidu-70 and Karividi-30, he granted some lands to the forty-two learned men 
residing at the Brahmapurt of Vikramapura (modern Arasibidi). Nizeuwp in 
the Badimi taluk has given us an important document which testifies to the 
active part taken by women in warfare in medieval times, It is a viragal (or 
“ hero-stone "’) of the two gavundas (headmen) named Chiiva-givunda and Halli- 
givunda, who died during an attack led in person by CHAcata-névi, the wife 
of a Mahdésdimanta (name lost) of Toragale on the town of Nilagunda. Goggi- 
dévarasa or Goggurasa of the Karttavirya family figures in a record at Annigéry 
as a subordinate of Kumira-Braumarasa, the famous general of SOMBévara 
IV, who restored to his master the Chafukyan sovereignty that had been usurped 
by the Kalachuryas. This inscription is of interest’ for it ives us an idea of the 
hatred which the Chalukvas bore against Jainism, the religion of their foes, the 
Kalachuryas. about the end of the twelfth century (A. D.) 

Of the eight inseriptions of the Katacnuryas only one requires notice, 
It belongs to the reign of Rayamurarr Sovimava and acquaints us with the 
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hitherto unknown feudatory, named Dhannugidéva, who governed the Belvola-300 
district, about the Saka year 1095. 

Twelve inscriptions of the YApava Kixes were secured, but only three re- 
quire special mention, The dates they wive are somewhat puzzling and do not 
admit of verification unless we take the year of nomination for kingship as the 
year of commencement of a reign, The record of SincHaxa found at KANpAGALL 
in the Hungund taluk is dated in the evelic year Vikrama (A. D. 1220) which 
is given as the 2lst year of the king. Another record found at the same place 
gives Vibhava (A. D. 1208) as his eighth year. These two documents would. 
therefore, show that A. D, 1200 was the first regnal year of Sifghana. But 
according to another inscription, which was also discovered in the same village, 
Srimukha (A. D,. 1213) was the fourth year of his reign. This would make 
A. D. 1210 to be the first year of Singhana’s rule. According to the late Dr, 
Fleet,’ Singhana began to rule in the year 1210 A. D. This view rests on an 
inscription which is dafed in the cyclic year Parabhava, te., A. D. 1246 and takes 
it to be the 37th year of Singhana’s reign. To reconcile these two sets of dates, 
one has to assume that Siighana was associated with his father in the administra- 
tion of the country for about ten years before he was actually anointed as king 
m A. D. 1210. The mention of a new geographical division named Kannada- 
4000 province and of Kandagile (modern Kandagall) as the warehouse of this Kanna- 
da-4000 province is another interesting feature of this document, The inscription 
discovered at Yexpicmr in the Badimi taluk, though fragmentary, is of con- 
siderable value, It establishes the historical existence of a place called ‘Kan- 
DHARAPURA, for it clearly states that Krishna or Kandhara, the grandson of 
Siighana, was ruling ‘with the enjoyment of pleasant conversations’ in. the 
standing camp (nelevidu) of Kandhfrapura. Fleet in his comments on this 
place-name, occurring in a Ratta* record of the Saka year 1179, took it ‘to be @ 
purely imaginary place’. The inscription under notice, about the genuineness 
of which there can be no doubt, would prove him to be wrong in holding that 
view. It may incidentally be added here that the name Kandhdrapura may be 
the Prakrit form of Sanskrit Skandhavarapura, ‘the city of the camp,’ the more 
80, because a ‘standing camp’ at the place is mentioned in this inseription, 

The two records of the ApmsHint pyNnasty or Bisirur, copied during 
the year, also deserve a passing notice. One of them is at Bu,e1 and refers to the 
reign of “TsuRAHIM-ADILA-§iHA”, apparently, Ibrahim Adil Shah, son of Ali 
‘Adil Shah. It is dated in Saka 1526 and speaks of a vizier named Khana Ajam 
(Khin-i-Azam) Yakiita Khina (Yiqiit-Khin) as the Governor of Bilgi-samate, 
The other, lying at AnnioBer in the Navalgund taluk, belongs to the reion of 
Maumip Pinssin, the son and successor of Ibrahim Adil Shah. and mente 
one Rustuma-Jama (Rustum-i-Zamin) as the founder of Rustum-pétha, 

The Buaprarve inscription of this year’s collection is interesting in that it 
is the first Imown Kanarese inscription of Sutvam, the great founder of the 
Mahratta empire. 





* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, pt. #, py, S22. 
t Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXM, p. 221, 
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Publications—{i) Epigraphia Indica. 

Four parts of the Epigraphia Indica were issued during the year, wiz., 
part vi of Volume XVI and parts ii, iii and iv of Volume XIX. Besides the 
index to Volume XVI and the continuations of two contributions, these parts 
comprise twenty-eight articles which were contributed by several scholars, Indian 
as well as European. Of these, the eighth part gives three, of which the one 
contributed by Dr. L. D. Barnett deals with the two Kanarese records af the 
Kadamba prince Kirttivarmadéva. They were found in the temple of Madhu- 
késvara which is standing at Banavasi, a decayed village in the Sirsi taluk of the 
North Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency, This Village, it may inei- 
dentally be remarked, represents the Banavisi or Banavisa which was the seat 
of a splendid royalty in ancient days and, as remarked in my former report, was 
known to Ptolemy, the well-known Greek geographer. One of these inscriptions 
belongs to the reign of the Chalukya monarch Séméévara 1 and is dated in Saka 
990. The other ascribes itself to the time of Permadi-déva Vikramaditya VI, 
Both show that, at the time when they were written, Banavdsi-1200 was governed 
by the Kidamba Mahdmandalésvara (feudatory) Kirttivarmadéva, the son of 
Taila or Tailapa, who flourished from 1068-69 to 1077-78 A. D. The record 
connected with the reign of Vikramifditya VI refers to the history of his feuda- 
tories, t.¢., the Kadambas of Hangal, beginning with Chattuga or Chatta who 
received the title of Katakada-gova, (i.e. the guardian of the camp), from the 
Chilukya king Jayasimha Il. Dr. Barnett has also contributed another interest- 
ing article which deals with the six Kanarese inscriptions from KoLor and Dévageri 
ranging in dates between the first half of the 10th and the 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. The major portion of this article has come out in the fourth part, 
but as it runs on to the fifth part, which came out after the expiry of the year 
under review, the notice of its contents is reserved for the next report. The 
other noteworthy article, which appears in the eighth part of the XVI Volume, 
deals with the astronomical details given in the second plate of Bhaskararavi- 
varman from Tirunelli and clearly proves that the reign of Bhiskararavivarman 
must have commenced some time after October 948 A. D., .but not before. In 
the remaining parts, which came out within the year, appear three articles by 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, one dealing with the Mathura Pedestal Inserip- 
tion of the Kushima year 14. This record, the author points out, is the first 
Kushina inscription written in the early Brahmi script which quotes the month 
of its date by the Hindu solar name instead of by the name of the season which is 
usually given in the other Brihmi epigraphs of the period. Of the seven Kushiina 
inscriptions from Mathura, with which he deals in another article, only one 
gives the name of the ruler, wiz., Huvishka, and the other, which is dated in the 
year 22, he thinks, was installed in the reign of Kanishka, while the third which js 
dated in the year 84, he would ascribe to the reign of Vasudéva. These 
documents give names of some hitherto unknown monasteries of Mathura. The 
Ahir stone inscription, edited by the same author, is a collection of ten separate 
documents giving their own dates, one of which refers to the reign of Bhéjadeva, 
apparently, of the Pratihira dynasty of Kanauj. They mostly record the 
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acquisition of land or houses or sale deeds on a long lease of 99 years effected 
from the revenues of a temple of the goddess Kanakadévi at Tattanandapura 
by some goldsmiths and others for the upkeep of the sanctuary. The inscription 
on the Jéjiri plates, which Professor D, R. Bhandarkar has edited im these parts, 
is the earliest known record of King Vinayaditya. It is dated in the Saka 
Sarhvat 609 (A. D. 687) and supplies authentic information regarding the conqhest 
of the Pallava, Kalabhra and other kings by the said Chailukya ruler. Professor 
RK. D, Banerji, in one of his papers published in these parts, deals with the copper 
plate grant from Kalvan in the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency, which, 
he thinks, was issued by Yasdvarman, a feudatory of the Paramaras, during the 
period of anarchy that followed the fall of Bhoja I and the oecupation of Malwa 
proper by Karna, the king of Tripuri. | This document states that the Ganga 
chief Ranaka Amma granted certam lands for charitable purposes after hearing 
the exposition of the Jaina-dharma from the Svétimbara Acharya Ammadéva 
which convinced him of the superiority of that doctrine over other dharmas, - 
The charter is not marked by the Paramira emblem of Garuda and snake, has 
no date and makes no mention of the reigning suzerain, The other paper by 
the same author treats of the Patna Museum plates of Sémé@svara II, the son of 
Jasaraja Il, who was the nephew and successor of Sémésvara I, son of Jasaraja I 
of the Chola lineage. The inscription which these plates bear, describes Sdémeé- 
vara Il as sakala-késal-adhisvara but calls him a mahdvyihapati and rdja-ranaka, 
which would show that he was only a subordinate ruler. Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
has contributed » paper on the Amddi plates of the Haihaya king Prithyidéya T, 
dated in Chédi-sarivat 831. In dealing with the record he has shown the neces- 
sity of examining inscriptions from a broader point of view not limiting the 
Ivestigations to historical, linguistic or similar questions only, Tn bringing 
out the admixture of the non-Aryan element in the Haihaya kingdom both in the 
royal house and the general population from the contents of this document, he 
has convincingly shown how inscriptions can be made to yield data very valuable 
for ethnographical investigations, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar has contri- 
buted an interesting, article on the Takkdlam inscription of Rajakédarivarman, 
In discussing the contents of this document, he has correctly identified the 
donor Méaramaraiyar magandr Piridipadiydr with the Ganga king Prithvipati 
Il, the son of Marasimha, and Rajak@sarivarman with the Chdla king Aditya I, 
and brought out the importance of it for the fixing of the date of accession of 
Aditya Tin A. D. 870 or 871. In doing so he has clearly shown how the VanloUs 
dynasties holding sway in Southern India, such as the Pallava, the Ganga, the 
Bina, the Pandya or the Rashtrakita, stood towards one another in the hee * 
of the 9th century and what contributed to the establishment of the Chélas of the 
Vijayalaya line. The inscription imeised on the Rithapur plates of Bhavatta- 
vaTman 18 a important document edited by Mr. Y. R. Gupte. It belongs to the 
Nala family whose records are very rare. The late Mr. Sewell in his Duete’ of 
Antiquities uf the Madras Presideney speaks of another inscription of the dynasty 
which saw at Poddaigadh. The contents of that record are briefly noticed in 
{Vor 7, p. a7. , tes 
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the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 3lst March 
1922, where a facsimile of it iy also given. It belongs to the 12th vear of the son 
of the Nala king Bhavadatta who, on palmographical grounds, nught be ascribed 
to the Sth century of the Christian era. The Kithapur inscription, on similar 
grounds, the editor says, may be relegated to about the same period. The 
name of the donor Bhavattavarman, which it gives, might be the Prakyita form 
of Bhavadatta of the Podigadh inscription, though to be definite, further proof 
is wanted, Of the remaining contributions, mention may be made of the more 
important ones. Mr. Rangacharya edits two records of the Pallava king Rajam 
sitiha-Narasimhayarman J], one from Mahaibalipuram and the other from Pana- 
malai ; Mahimahopidhyiya Padmanatha Bhattacharyya publishes two of the 
missing plates of the Kamaripa king Bhiskaravarman from Nidhinpur; Mr. 
Haldar edits the Schawal copper plate of Maharaja Sarvanitha which is the 
earhest. known charter of that ruler and is dated in the year 191, apparently, 
of the Gupta era; and Mr. Ramayya Pantulu rectifies some of the errors in the 
notes on the Bezwada Pillar Inscription of Yuddhamalla which appeared in 
Volume XV of the Epigraphia Indica -— In his article on two copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the two Hastern Chilukya princes, Badapa and Tala I, one from Arum: 
bika and the other from Sripiindi, the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao has proved 
that, as Badapa was an ally of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna III and ousting 
Amma II, ruled the Véhgi country after A. D. 970, no interregnum was possible 
there at that time. Two stone inscriptions from Pafichadharala, dated in Saka 
Sariivat 1325 and 1329, have been edited in these parts by Dr. J. Nobel of Berlin. 
One belongs to the reign of the Kona king Chéda II, the son of Bhima and grand- 
son of Chéda Il. It records the construction of a gépura and the laying out of o 
grove at the entrance to the DharmaliigéSvara temple at Patichadhirala, 
According to it, Chéda II helped the Sultan ef Pandua in routing the Emperor of 
‘Dili’ (Delhi). This Sultan, the author identifies with liiyas Khwaja Sultan 
and the Emperor of ‘ Dilli’ with Firdz Tughlag. The second inscription fur- 
nishes the genealogy of the later Eastern Chajukyan king Visvéivara to nine 
generations and records the setting up of an idol of Vishnu in the Upénd avar- 
igrahira. It also refers to the king's overcoming an Andhra army at Sarvasiddhi, 
as well as to the foundation of the town of Rajamahéndra (the modern Rajah- 
mundry on the Gddivari) by Rajaraja I, and of Chodamalla by Upéndra II 
(Rijasékhara). 









(u) South Indian Inscriptions. 

During the year under review, Volume VI of the Sourn Inpray Ixscriprions 
was printed and issued under the editorship of Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya. Ayyar, 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. This volume marks the completion of the pubhi- 
cation of the epigraphical collections in the Madras office made during the years 
1897 to 1899. Ont of the 992 Inscriptions, of whichgthe texts are given in it, 
545 were copied in those years and 447 subsequentlywhen the damaged estam- 
pages were replaced and the readings of some of the inscriptions verified from the 
stones themselves. _ In addition to the texts of all these records, Mr. Ayyar has 


given references to 224 epigraphs which were also copied during these years but 
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were published in the Epigraphia I ndica, Indian Antiquary, Epigraphia Carna- 
tica, etc, Of these 992 inscriptions, 202 are Tamil, 787 Telugu, 36 Ony&, and 
17 Kanarese. The bulk of the Telugu imscriptions of this collection came from 
Sihichalam in the Vizagapatam district and on account of the roughness of the 
engraved surface had to be read directly from the stone by the late Rao Bahadur 
Krishna Sastri and Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu. A considerable number of these 
records, Mr. Ayyar had to examine tm situ during the course of this year. 

The fourth or the last part of Volume II] of the South Indian Inservpiions 
Series has also been published during the year. This part gives o general intro- 
duction including the table of contents, the list of plates, the addenda and corri- 
genda and the index to the entire volume. In addition, it contains a oritical 
eclition of two Pandya and seven Chila copper-plate inscriptions, together with 
the appropriate prefaces and translations into English, The whole of the 
‘ntroduction and the edition of the two Pandya grants from Sinnamayir were 
prepared by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri and the rest is the work of 
Mr. Ayyar. ‘The introduction gives 4 guccinet account of the achievements 
of the early mémbers of the Chola dyanssty beginning with Vijayalaya up to 
Rajéndra-Chéja 1, including the account of the conquest of Ceylon by Rajarija 
I and by his son and successor, namely, Rajéndra-Chija. As a result of these 
conquests Ceylon formed part of the Chéla empire for several years and was 
consequently, known by the name of Mummadi-Sdlamandalarh after the surname 
Mummadi-Chola of Rajaraja I. The description of the seizure by Rajéndra- 
Chala 1 of the ‘ beautiful crown and the pear! necklace of Indra* that had been 
deposited by the Pindya ling with the ruler of Tlam or Ceylon given in this 
inscription agrees with the literary account given in the Mahdvamsa. The 
introduction further recounts the naval exploits of Rajéndra-Chéla across the 
Bay of Bengal, in Prome. or Pesu, Sri-Vishaya or Vijaya) or Pailambang m 
Sumatra and other places, which would prove beyond doubt that he must have 
had « formidable fleet to cross the Bay and go to the Far Bast, routing the foes 
who opposed him, and winning large booty us well as expanding his territories, 
The Pandya grants from Singamapir in the Periyakulam taluk of the Madura 
district were fully discussed by the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya in the Annual 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1900-07 but they are published for the 
first time in this part. These, studied along with the Velvikudi’ grant of Nedui- 
jaduiyan and the Madras" Museum plates of Jatilavarman, supply a fairly trust- 
worthy genealogy of the Paindyas from the early king Kadufigén down to 
Rajasitnha Pandya, the contemporary of the Chila king Parintaka I, who flourished 
about the commencement of the 10th century A. D., and as such are invaluable 
for the history of the Pandya kingdom of Souther India. 


Epigraphical work done in different Circles. 


Nothing of epigraphical interest was reported in the Frontier and Northern 
Circles and in the Archwological Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Mons, 


1 Fpigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 291 # 
4 Indian Antiguary, Vol. XXII, pop. 67 #. 
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Charles Duroiselle has kindly furnished me with the following interesting account 
of the epigraphic work done in the Burma Ctrcie. 

“Only four lithic inscriptions were brought, to light this year. One was 
found at Min-nan-thii, near Pagan, and was brought to my notice by Professor 
Pe Maung Tin of the Rangoon University. It was recovered from the débris 
of a ruimed brick shed within the compound of an old dilapidated temple known 
as the “ Winidho (Vinayadhara} Temple.” Tt bears two dates, 1224 A, D. 
and 1256 A. D,, and belongs, therefore, to the latter half of the 18th century.’ 
“This inscription records the dedication of land and of slaves for the maintenance 
of the monastery and ordination hall (sima@) of a monk known as Vinaya-thera, 
which indicates that he studied especially the Vinaya-pitaka, and this is 
confirmed by his better known style of Vini-dhor (Vinaya-dhara). This 
dedication was made in honour of the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Safgha and 
the body of the scriptures, the Tripitaka. As is usually the case in these 
documents, the names of the districts wherein the dedicated lands were situated 
are given; and it is interesting to note—in some cases—the very great distances 
separating those lands from the objects of their dedication; they were not, in 
the majority of cases, close to the buildings to the maintenance of which their 
revenues were affected. The dedication of slaves to pagodas and temples was, 
as evidenced by numerous inscriptions, a very common practice. This is the 
more interesting when one considers the absence of caste and class prejudices 
among the Burmese people, A study of the inscriptions seems to point out that 
the persons who really came under the designation of ‘slaves,’ in the full meaning 
which this word evokes in the western mind, were prisoners of war, their children 
and descendants, and those who had been actually bought for a stipulated sum 
of money; and yet, much degradation does not seem to have been attached 
to this state, except when such slaves were dedicated to temples or monasteries, 
in which case they became ontcasta and were debarred from social intercourse 
with the rest of the people. This particular state of slavery was hereditary, 
a stigma lasting through the ages, which no amount of wealth subsequently 
acquired (and there were not a few cases) could remove. The effects resulting 
from such a state of things have endured up to now. ‘The aversion of the Burmese 
for the descendants of ancient pagoda-slaves is well-known to those who have 
closely studied these otherwise amiable people, The pagoda-slaves were mostly 
recruited, with, of course, some exceptions, from prisoners of war and bought- 
slaves, which no doubt accounts for the fact that a very large number of the 
names of such unfortunates as are given in inscriptions, have a foreign ring to the 
Burmese ear, and are not indeed of pure Burmese origin. Among such names, 
are doubtless those of Indian, Talaing, Pyu, Shan, Chin, Kachin and Manipuri 
slaves. The numerous and extensive wars in which the kings of the Pagan 
dynasty were engaged in the llth and subsequent centuries, were responsible 
for the great number of these slaves. For instance, after the swoop 
of the Pagan king Anorata on the deltaic region in 1056-57 <A. D,, there were, 
as is well known, very large settlements of Talaings, Pyus and Indians in, and 
especially round about the Burmese capital, The majority of these settlers 
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must have been slaves as testified to by imseriptions. The following are a few 
of the non-Burmese names found in the ‘ Wini-dho’ inscription; Nga Manta, 
Pihlu, Chatsana, Bini, Pahlu, Rumi, Hatd, Nga Sati, Kula Pu. A careful study 
of the names of persons would be interestmg in that tt would give us a better clue 
than we now possess to their nationality. 

The second inscription was found while clearmg the débris in front of a 
riined temple near Myin-Pagan. It bears three dates; 1210 and 1215 A. D.! 
Information was received from Mr. J. A. Stewart, I. C. 5., Commissioner, Magwe, 
of the existence of two mscribed stones at Sagu, in the Minbnu District, which 
record the foundation of a pagoda by o queen of Narapati, King of Ava (1443- 


1469). 
“ There were also discovered in Hmawza short epigraphs containing extracts 
from the Pitakes, one inscribed on a gold plate and tlie rest on terracotta votive 


tablets* and a small bronze image of the Buddha, with the Sanskrit version of 
the Buddhist creed inseribed round the pedestal.’ | 

“ Terrapotts votive tablets bearing effigies of Buddha arranged in rows on 
the obverse face, and legends im Pali im Old Burmese characters were also dis- 
covered at Pagan in course of excavations. Another interesting find from 
Pagan is a small image of the Buddha in bumt clay, discovered at Pagan, with a 
short inscription around the pedestal in Pali language in praise of the Buddha 
Vessahii. It is written in Burmese characters of the 12th-13th century,’ 


Emgraphia Birmanica, 

“ After a long but unavoidable delay, the third volume, part II, of the 
Epigraphia Birmantea has now been issued, As has already heen noticed 
elsewhere, it contains the Talamg (Mon) version of the Pali text of the Kalvyini 
inscriptions of Pegu (XVth century) engraved on several large stones. Thi 
is one of the most important documents extant for the history of Burma, political 
and ecclesiastical; it is a valuable epitome of the development of Buddhism in 
this country. The lithe text, the continuation of which was broken owing to 
missing portions of the stones, has been completed and supplemented by a 
somewhat more modern translation in the sume language of the Pali text, which 
itself is very scarce in Burma. The text is illustrated with twenty-four Say 
“In the course of the last few years 330 new inscriptions were found =e 
Burma, ranging from the 12th century to modern times. It is now intended to 
make a volume of them, and already 110 have been deciphered, A good number 
of them bear directly or incidentally on the history of Burma. The interest of 
the majority of them is, however, philological, as they contain a large number of 
old words and forms now long fallen into disuse. A list of these words, - 
important for the history of the Burmese language, is being drawn up in the course 
of decipherment, ard several hundreds have already been gathered.” i 
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The Officiating Superintendent of the Eastern Crecne reports that all the 
inscriptions incised on the six out of the whole lot of the sixty-five Buddhist 
bronze images discovered at Juewar in the Chittagong District are * short dedi- 
catory records written ‘1 chatacters of Sth to Lith century A. D? The names 
of the monks Gunadatta, Subhadatta and Kumarabhadra, who 15 described as a 
follower of the * Creat-Vehicle’ or Mahiyina, are mentioned im them as donors. 
Regarding the two inseriptions incised on the stone slabs found during the year 
at a place called Darvel, 24 miles to the north-east of Sylhet in Assam, he states :— 

Both of them record the eonsecration of a Srva-ling@, called Rimésvara, 
on w certain Kapétaka hill, by King Rimasitnha who, in one of the inscriptions 
‘s culled Sri-Jayantipuréndra, 1.€.. the lord of Jayantipura. Raimasiiha 18 
evidently, Ramasiiha I of the royal family of Jayantiyapur and Ramésvara, 
the same idol for the maintenance of which the king granted some land by his 
Dhup? copper-plate charter, dated Saka 1720. It should be noted, however, 
that the copper plate places the consecration of the Siva-linga Ramésvara in the 
Saka year 1720, whereas ‘1 the stone inscription it is assigned to the Saka year 
1719.” | 

In the Cenrran Crecir the most important epigraph excavated by Mr. 
Page at NALANDA 15 the stone inscription which seems to be associated with the 
foundation of a shrine of Tara. Té has already been noticed in the beginning of 
the summary. The legend written on what 1s described as a bone die in Nagarl 
characters of about the 8th or 9th century A. D. might be read as Satyapa- 
The other inscription deserving 4 casual notice is engraved on ® stone lying in 
the ManapevA TEMPLE at Kopat in the Damoh district of the Central Provinces. 
It is a late medimval document and records the construction of a Siva temple 
the Vikrama Samvat 1309 during the reign of one Manon by a private individua} 
belonging to the Ka(cua)vAHA family. Who this Mahmid was is not certain 
hut the date would suggest that he might have been the pretender Ghiyisu-d-din 
Mahmiid. 

The inscriptions copied by the Superintendent of the WESTERS Crrcie do 
not require any special mention save one which was found in the débris of a Jaina 
temple in the Forr at Bencaum. It is a record of the ‘nstallation of an image of 
Neminatha, the 22nd Jina, by a Jain ascstic named Néminatha who was the 
preceptor of one Manichandra whom it calls ‘a Moon to the ocean of the RAsH- 
TRAKOTA dynasty. 

The Assistant Archmological Superintendent for Epigraphy, SOUTHERN CIRCLE, 
copied 22 copper-plate and 547 stone inscriptions during this year. The copper- 
plates mostly relate to the Viuayanacara and even later times and only one of 
them requires notice in this résumé, Tt belongs to the time of the SamopBHAva 
King Dearmarasa and, paleographically, may be ascribed to about the 10th 
century A.D. In describing the « cestry of the donor it resembles the Parikud 
grant of Madhyamarijadéva which has already been published in the Epigrapha 
Indica® Dharmarija’s victory at Phasika to which reference has heen made 









1 Gait, J. A. 8. B., 1895, pt. 3, p. cdg and K. M, Gupta, @id,, N.S. Vol, XVII, 1922, pp. 73-70. 
® Volume X1, pp. 281 ff. 
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in the Kéndedda‘ plates is also alluded to in this record. The object of the 
inscription is to register the gift of Niviné-grdma in the Kshingahara-vishaya to 
& Brahman of the Vatsa-gdera. 
Of the stone inscriptions copied by the Assistant Archeological Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy during the year, there are several which deserve a brief 
notice here. Under this category come the two old epigraphs at LALGupr 
in the Trichinopoly district of the Madras Presidency. One of them states that 
the Pinpya Kine Varacuna-Manirisa granted some money for burming a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Mahadéva at Truttavattursi. Another record 
engraved near it gives the date as ‘in the year opposite to the 4th year’ and 
mentions TEHLLARRERINDA NANDIPOTAVARMAN. Usually the records of Miraii- 
jadaiyan Varagunavarman adopt this method of dating. Therefore this inserip- ; 
tion, too, might belong to his reign. If so, it would show that Tellirrerinda j 
. Nandipdtavarman was a contemporary of Varaguna I, a surmise which is further 
| strengthened by the fact that both these kings flourished about the “ginning 
of the Sth century A. D. It may incidentally be stated here that the Tellar- 
rerinda Nandipdtavarman mentioned in the record is jdentical with the ae 
king Nandivarman III. The other noteworthy inscription at Lalgudi is engraved 
on a hero-stone which is marked by a human figure transfixed by an arrow. 
: It ascribes itself to the 2ist year of NandipGtavarman, the victor of Telliru and fr 
purports to record the death of a Brahman named Sattimurrattévan at the hands 
of the soldiers of the Bana king Mavali who attacked the priests defending 
Saiva matha attached to the temple of Aniijigai-Isvaram at Paraintakapuram, 
Tellarrerinda Nandipitavarman, it may be observed, flourished about 810 A, D, 
and Parintaka ruled between A. D. 007 to 953. Besides, Arifijaya was the son 
of the latter. Therefore. for an inscription of the ,time of Nandipdtavarman to 
mention Parintakapuram and Aniijigai-[$varam would be an anachroniam which 
would throw doubt on the genuineness of the record itself. Otherwise, 7 should 
be treated as a copy of an older record slightly altered to give the current names 
of the puram and the sanctuary mentioned therein, Ty any case, the record 
is interesting in revealing to us, for the first time, the enmity which existed hetween 
the Banas and the Pallavas at the period. In this connection, it is to he remem- 
bered that the five Bana records from Gudimallam which the late Rai Bahadur 
Venkayya edited in the Emgraphia Indica® clearly show thatthe former held a 
subordinate position under the latter during the reions of Dantivarman, Nandj- 
varman and Nripatniigavarman., 
Out of the inscriptions of the Atura kings, which were secured this year 
| from the South Kanara district, only three require special mention. One of them, 
| which is lying at Kota, is written in characters of about the 9th e 
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: aici r& (modern Udiyavara), 
It would appear that this Juddhamalla was an Alupa king who is no 


| | | t known to 
us from other so No details are given in regard to the family to which this 








* Ibid, Vol. XTX, pp. 2605 if. 
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tanakisara belonged, but it can safely be surmised that he was the Santara chief 
Ranakéga, who flourished about that time and whose territory was contiguous to 


that of the Alupas. The inscription thus supplies us with the interesting infor- 
mation regarding the attack of the Santara chief Ranalkisara on the Alupa king 
Juddhamalla, about which little was previously known. The other inscription 
is of KuLaAsikHARA Atva and was found at Ninivara. It is dated in the Saka 
year 1087. The third noteworthy inscription also belongs to this chief and is 
lying at Vaninaa, It speaks of Midhava-Chandra, Prabha-Chandra and Sri- 
Chandra-yati who were apparently Jain teachers of repute at that time. 
Other inscriptions worthy of notice here are the CHOLA records of the 13th 
century belonging to the reigns of Kutérruxea and VigkAms-CuOLa. They 
were found in the Ramnad district and purport to register political compacts 
between certain chieftains ‘ to safeguard their life, honour and possessions,’ 
These records give us an idea of the state of unrest Which prevailed at the time 
in this part of the country. In this connection, it may also be mentioned that 
one of these inscriptions, which belongs to the reign of Vikrama-Chéla, makes an 
express provision for the family of the soldiers who shed their blood in battle. 


MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 
By Mr. Ghulam Vazdani. 

During the year under report some forty new inscriptions have heen copied 
and edited for the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. Among these the ten found at 
Raichur are of very great historic uuportance for the town was long a bone of 
contention between the Hindu rdjaés of Vijayanagar and the Musilman Kings 
of the Decean and the inscriptions throw light on contemporary events, For 
example, the epigraph carved on the Shih Burj (Royal Tower) of the Raichur 
Fort, first contains a quotation from the Qur'an) 


fa ee 
- 


Une bed Os lsit oI 
(“ Verily We have given thee a manifest victory :’) 
and afterwards mentions that the Tower was built one year after the vic tory 
over infidels— 
AYE Oy? Sle 

thus keeping a contemporary record of the famous battle of Talikota in which 
the Musalman forces completely routed the army of the Vijayanagar ruler, 
RAMARAJA. 

Two other inscriptions of Raichur are Important as proving the fact that 
the first two rulers of the “Anm Syini dynasty did not assume the title of royalty 
till the demise of Mahmiid Shih Baihmani in 994 H although having been tired 
of the influence of Amir Barid, the maire du palais of the King, they had declared 
themselves independent. In these two inscriptions the name of Maunutn 
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Suin occurs with full regal titles while their own names have simply the 
honorific khan gta ole yp yt Jol referring to Yosur and [sma‘'m whom 
later historians have dubbed with the titles of &% ct» and ss ote Sana! 

Another imscription, coming from Raichur, is interesting 5 showing the 
Shiite tendency of the ‘Anm SyAui Kine, Ipranim ll, who associated even 4 
bastion with the name tb . 2! yt (le, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, whom the Shiite hold im special esteem. 

Another epigraph from the same place may interest students of the Persian 
language, for its text is a queer jumble of Arabie and Persian— 

tal) alae past, dated 
blame 5a) | bpd 
elt s gly y tal 
BY Gp die AM nary pop? 
Two inscriptions,’ copied from the Mughulpura quarter of the Hyderabad City, 
are important as representing calligraphy of a very high order, The Qurs 
Suini Krxes of Hyderabad were great patrons of learning and art and their 
liberality attracted a large number of artists and scholars from Persia, The 
names of Persian calligraphists occur frequently in the inscriptions of Hyderabad 
and these two inscriptions also by the similarity of their style seem to be the work 
of Persian artists. 

Mr. G. C, Chandra, Archeological Superintendent, Western Circle, sent during 
the year several inscriptions for decipherment one of which found at Dohad?* 
is Important as mentioning the building of a town by MAumOp SH4n of Gusanat,’ 
who was fond of laying out towns, but the building of a town near Dohad is not 
mentioned in contemporary history. 

Mr. R. 8. Saksena of Gwalior has kindly sent three inscriptions from Chan- 
deri, two of which belong to the reign of Diriwar Ku in Guori, the founder of 
the Garori dynasty of Malwa, and the third to the rule of his illustmous son, 
Hosganc SHAn, who built the Great Mosque of Mandu. As Chanderi was the 
scene of a continuous strife between the Chandelas of Bundelkhand and the 
Kings of Malwa these inscriptions are important in fixing with certainty the dates 
of the Moslem supremacy of that town. 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Archeological Superintendent, Eastern Circle, has re- 
ported the discovery of an inscription of Husaty Suin of Benean in the Murshida- 
bad District. The estampage of another inscription of this King has been 
received from the Secretary, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. As the 
inscriptions of Hvsain SuAn are seattered over a large territory and only few of 
thern have been edited so far, they will throw fresh ight on various aspects of 
the history of that period when published in chronological order with due regard 















savume the tith: of royalty till the desth of Maimad Shih Baihmant 11, in 124-H, (1518 A. BD.) Vide & 7. M., 1919-14, pp. 
"He ruled from 1459-1511 ALD. : westeeisiwiny 
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Five Sanads were received from the Mysore State for decipherment and 
translation. As they were ordinary land grants and did not contain any ifor- 
mation of historical value it was not thought necessary to publish them im the 
Epiqraphia Indo-Moslemica. But the texts of the Sanads were deciphered 
and translated and sent to the Mysore State. 

The Assistant Archwological Supermtendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
also sent two inscriptions for decipherment and translation. One of these 
relates to the building of an Observatory in the days of the Honourable Kast 
India Company and the other was a religious text from some modern buildings. 











SECTION IV. MUSEUMS. 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 
By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 


The most important work carried out in the Archwological Section of the 


Inpiaw Muvsevum, Calcutta, has been a rearrangement in the GuprTa (GALLERY 
by the replacement of the old benches in the bays and the plain brick pedestals 
in the open space by benches and pedestals with simple mouldings (Pl. LI, a). 
This new type of brick benches have also been erected in the Gandhara Gallery, 
the Muslim Gallery and the southern verandah, 


Acquisitions. 

Antiquities other than coins acquired during the year 1928-99 number 
1,205. Mr. A: F. O. Murray, Mining Engineer, Tatanagar, has presented a fine 
collection of piemy Toons of quartz and quartzite from DuaLsuum. This 
collection includes many known types of such tools including gravers (burins) 
with striking platform (PI. LIV, ¢, fig. 3), side scrapers (Pl. LIV, ¢, figs. 6 and 7), 
keeled scrapers (Pl. LIV, e, fg. 4), points (Pl. LIV, ¢, figs. 2, o, 8 and 9), and 


single shouldered points (Pl. LIV, ¢, fig. 1). These Dhalbhum tools closely 


resemble the pigmy tools discovered on the site of an old Neolithic settlement 
neat Ranchi by Mr. W, H. P. Driver in 1887, the chert flakes found by Captain 
Beeching at Chaibasa in the Singbhum District in 1868, and the Pigmy flakes 
from the Jubbulpur District, Central Provyinees.! 

The Director General of Archwology has enriched the collection of pottery 
and terracotta objects of the historical period by lending for exhibition pottery 
and terracotta objects unearthed by the Department at KURUKsHETRA«,* Kosa 
Awar,* Roksan,’ Brisar," Carrey,” and Amp," 

Among the sculptures of stone and brass acquired during the year an few 
deserve notice here. One of these is a sandstone image of Branwi (2 42" 5 
1’ 23°) from Bewares, The god is seated on his wdhana. the duck, in easy 
Posture with the right leg hanging. In his right upper hand he holds the sacri- 
ficial spoon, in the right lower hand a string of rudraksha seeds, in the left upper 
hand a book (the Veda), and in the left lower hand a vessel,” This image is * 











* Coggin Brown, Catalague of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Jndian Mfuseum, pp. 120, 152. Piste VIO. 
14.8 1, 1921-29, pp. 46-50, 

* hid, pp, 45-40, 

‘A. B.S, Hand B Monts, N.C., 1028508, 

4 fhid. 

* A. 5. F., 1992-23, pp. 13-90 and 1923-24, pp. 56 and 57, 


* A. &. 7, 1024-235, p. a. : 
' A. ES, Hf. and B. Monts, N.C. 1001, p. 4, 
* AL, £, 1023-23, pp, 141 and 142: 
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fine specimen of later Gupta seulpture (PI. LIT, 5). From Benares also has been 
acquired another notable sculpture on a reddish sandstone slab (1' 8}" x12}") 
assignable to about the 10th or Lith century A. D. It is divided into two 
compartments by a tree. To the night of the tree is a standing figure of Buatrava 
holding a staff crowned by a skull. To the left is a votary who is performing 
the special form of worship known as Grati by ringing-a bell with his left hand and 
waving a lamp with his right hand. A dwarf or a child stands between the two 
figures in an attitude of worship (Pl. LITT, ¢). The third sculpture is a ten- 
armed image of Duncd MAnisHamarprni of chlorite schist (5’ x 2’ 3") in almost 
perfect state of preservation from Duis, District Manbhum, in Bihar and Orissa, 
[In her right upper hand she holds a sword lifted up for striking the enemy. The 
attributes in her other four right hands respectively are, an arrow, a thunder 
Weapon, a diseus and a trident with which she js piercing the chest of the Asura 
that has issued out of the decapitated body of the buffalo, The attributes in 
her five left hands are, a bow, a battleaxe, a goad, a serpent and shield (PI. LIV, a). 

The late Maulvi Muhammad Sefatullah of Berhampur, Special Sub-Inspee- 
tor of Schools in chargé of Maktubs in the Murshidabad District, presented a sand- 
stone slab (12)" x94") bearing a Prrstan INSCRIPTION which is thus transcribed 
and translated by Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator a 


pas y'l ery LS) games 
Be echlay pple set Bila) wat uty 5+ yllye ye iyo lel 
= gt oem af wat Jo AG Jas pat alas | hii nS Ro cy) Goa) plat 
| wer” TTR thn 


(Translation). 

“In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 

“Fakir * Talib, the mystic (sai), the follower of Ali, whose attributes are 
the rays of the sun, the Prophet, has built a tiny house with the sincerity of a 
powerful (virtuous) soul. Judgment sought for its date from the guardian 
angel in the invisible region. A voice whispered in the mind’s ear that it Was 
the mosque ‘Gharbi’ (western). Year 1219 A. H. (=1796-97 A. D,),” 


Pearse Collection of Gems, 

The most important acquisition of the year is the Pearse Contecrioy of 
engraved gems (Pla. LY, LVI), antiquities and coins lent by the Direetor General 
of Archeology. The engraved gems which fil] 4 Very conspicuous gap in the 
collection of antiquities in the Archeological Section of the Indian Museum con- 
sist of Greek, Roman, Assyrian, Persian and Indian gems procured by Generar 
G. G. Pearse in India and include 479 intaglios and 15 cameos. Greek gems 
procurable in India early attracted the attention of European visitors. General 
Pearse in his manuscript catalogue (p, 261) draws attention to the following 
passage in George Forster’s Journey :— 

“In the collection of a gentleman at Benares are several valuable antiques, 
which were purchased by the merchants of that city: one of which representing 

T 2° 
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4 matron, is cut in a manner bearing every mark of Grecian skill; and another 
exhibited Cleopatra in the act of being bitten by the asp. The same gentleman 
had in his possession a Medusa’s head, on an emerald, found also at Benares, 
which being sent to England, was unreservedly acknowledged to be the work of a 
Grecian cr Roman master. Some years ago, a high finished Camaieu was 
procured at Guzerat, whereon Hereules slaying the Nemean lion, was executed 
with much taste and spirit.” 

Coxswivauam refera to the statement of William Vincent relating to “the 
Archbishop of York’s emerald engraved with a Medusa’s head of Grecian sculpture 
and brought from Benares.’* Jamzus Topp was the first to publish an illustrated 
account of what he termed “an ancient Hindu Intaglio” which he found in 
possession of his friend, Mr. Thomas Parry, who, when Judge and Magistrate of 
Etawah and Mainpuri, purchased it from a person who said tt came from Jaipur.* 
This intaglio shows Hercules to right standing naked, head diademed, his night 
hand holding out a figure of victory and his left resting on the club. The word 
Aja is engraved in Brahmi characters of the Kushan period to the left of the 
figure. James Prinser notices a chalcedony agate seal discovered in the vicinity 
of Ujain and presented to him by Lieutenant E. Conolly on which was engraved 
in Kashin Brahmi characters :— 


| Sri-Vatikhuddasye 

“(the seal) of Sri Vati Khudda.” Prinsep adds, “Tt is rather uncertain whether 
the second letter be not open to bottom, in which ease it will read Bhati."« 
GexernaL Venrura who was in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the 
Punjab, and who opened the Manikyala Stupa, presented to James Pri 
some beautiful seals which the latter did not ive to publish.” LirutTe 
ConxotLy, in his “ Note on Discoveries of Gems from Kandahar,’ notices — 
engraved gems found at Kandahar and other places in Southern Afghanistan, 
He also notices “ cylinders like those of Babylon, with arrow-headed inscriptions ” 
(cylinder seals) unearthed near Herat. 

The most detailed contribution on ancient engraved gems procurable in 
India is Cunningham's article, “ Description or soME AnclENT Gems AND SEALS 
rrom Bactera, tHe Ponszan anp Inpra.”’ In this article the author notices 
twenty-three engraved gems. Ten of these gems (Nos. 1-10) he classes as 
Bactrian and writes :— 

“ As these gema represent mythological persons of ancient Greece, they 
must have been brought into India from the North-West, and as many gems are 
yearly discovered in ancient Bactria, I have little doubt that these, and indeed 
all gems purchased in India which bear Grecian subjects must have come originally 











i George Forster, A Journey from Bengal to England, ete, Landon, 1708, Vol. 1, p. 47. 
® William Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients t# the Foalian Orean, Lonilon, L807, Vol, II, p. 700, 
2 Tod, “* Comparison of the Hinds and Thebun Hercules, illustrated by an ancient Hindu Intagtin,” Tromscctions of the 
Boye! Aevatie Society of Great Hritein and Ireland, Val. Til, 1635, p. 139. 2 
iJ, 4.8. B,, Vol. VI (1837), p, 680, Pl. XXXVI, fig. 23. 
® Seid, Vol. VII (1835), p. 166, 
63. 4.5. 8. Vol, EX (1340), pp. 97-99. 
tJ. A. 8.8. Vol. X (1841), pp. 147-57. 
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from ancient Bactria, the seat of the nearest Grecian colony, and where we know, 
from the beauty of the earlier Bactrian coins, that the arts must have flourished 
in the greatest perfection.” 

Two of these Bactrian or Indo-Greek gems in CUNNINGHAM’S COLLECTION 
were procured from Benares, one from Delhi (?), one from Lucknow, one from 
Amritsar, and one from Kabul. The gem from Kabul is « carnelian. It bears a 
standing male figure wearing a dhoti in Indian fashion and holding a trident, 
evidently intended to represent the Hindu god, Siva, though carved in Greek 
style. It bears the Kharoshthi inscription, Jasavatisa, ‘(the seal) of Yaéovati.’ 
Nos, 11-14 Cunningham classes as Sassanian, No. 11 was procured at Amritsar, 
and Nos. 12 and 13 were sent to Prinsep from Persia. The rest of the gems 
dealt with by Cunningham are classed by him as Hindu and bear inscriptions in 
Gupta and Post-Gupta characters. One of these (No. 15), evidently acquired 
in the Punjab by General Ventura, is a pla thin carnelian, “ bearing a beautiful 
female head to the right, the hair plaited in two braids over the fore part of the 
head, and gathered into a large bow at the back, where it is tied by a ribbon, the 
ends of which float behind. Her shoulder is covered by a robe, from the midst 
of which her right hand appears, holding a lotus flower before her face.” Below 
the female bust is this inscription in Gupta characters :— 


Kesavaddsasya 
“(The seal) of Kesavadisa.” 

Lovers of the glyptic art who are interested in its Hellenistic phase and its 
development in ancient India and Persia should now turn for materials to the 
PEARSE COLLECTION purchased in a happy moment by Sir John Marshall on 
behalf of the Government of India, which his suecessor, Mr. H. Hargreaves, has 
recently handed over to the Indian Museum, The whole career of GrorcE 
Goprrry Pearse of Godfrey House, Cheltanham, was in a wav dedicated to the 
collection, preservation and interpretation of the gems and coins procurable in 
India. He entered the Madras Artillery (F. Battery, 20th Brigade, Royal 
Artillery) as second Lieutenant in June, 1845. When the second Sikh War 
broke out in 1848 Lieutenant Pearse was despatched to the Punjab. He took 
part in the abortive first siege of Multan in September, 1848, in the battle of 
Soorajkund early in November in which Mulraj lost his field guns, and in the 
second siege of Multan which led to the capitulation of the city on January 22, 
1849. In all these operations Lieutenant Pearse distinguished Immself and was 

mentioned in despatches. After the annexation of the Punjab Pearse was 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner and posted at Bannu. He served as an 
Assistant Commissioner in the North-West border of the Punjab tall the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. Though in civil employ, he took part in the Khagan 
and os Mountain Expeditions during the North-West Frontier Campaign of 
During the Mutiny he was severely wounded at the battle of Narnoul. 

He took Sai in the siege and capture of Lucknow at the head of the 3rd Sikh 
Cavalry and was with the Azamgarh field force im the pursuit of Koer Singh and 
sxpedition into Jagadispur. It was during his service as Assistant Com- 
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missioner in the Punjab from 1849 to 1857 that Pearse acquired the bulk of the 
engraved pems in his collection. In the General Preface to his manuscript 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems, Pearse writes :— 

“I have much confidence in the Glyptic Art. I see what the gems of Greece, 
Rome, Etruria, Nineveh, Babylon, Sicily and Egypt have done to elucidate the 
history, religion, arts, manners and customs of those countries. But I am aware 
that it required vreat knowledge of varied kinds to bring out the full value deriv- 
able from them. 

“2. In India I saw men of great talent partially elucidating by coins, by 
ancient manuscripts, by ancient structures, ete., the history, religion. manners, 
customs, etc. of that country. But I saw that no one was attempting to do so 
by the rich mine that lies in gems. I felt myself utterly incapable to do so in a 
creditable manner, but I had the advantage of being on duty in Hazara in the 
Northern Punjab, a district which has always been on the highway of the con- 
querors of India, and where more gema are procurable than in any other place of 
the same size in India; I therefore determined to make a collection of gems and 
to do my best by their means in assisting to elucidate some knowledge of Ancient 
and Medieval India. For that purpose I have sacrificed many of my best coins, 
besides time, labour and money, And J hope that this collection may be the 
nucleus of a larger one which in the future may assist learned men to make known 
many an Interesting and till then unknown fact of the past of the greatest English. 
dependency, 

“3. This collection as yet has been formed mainly from materials collected 
in Northern India. The people who procure and sell these gems are travelling 
goldsmiths who also pick up coins and cheat the wild mountaineers with false 
Jewellery, but who are invaluable to collectors for they are able to penetrate to 
places closed to all.others. This collection is not the fruits of one point: on 





the contrary the Punjab, Scinde, Northern India, Cashmere, Central Asia, Afgha- 
nistan and countries up to the borders of Persia. Turkey and Russia, have sont 
specimens to it.” 

While in England in 1868-69 Pearse undertook the compilation of the 
manuscript Catalogue. In this work he received the assistance of C. W. King, 
author of Antique Gems and Rings and other well known works on the glyptic 
art, in dealing with classical gems, and of Edward Thomas, F. R. S., in dealing 
with oriental gems. Other authorities to whom Pearse acknowledges his indebt- 
edness are, Sir Alexander Cunningham, N. 8. Maskeleyne, head of the Geologica) 
Department of the British Museum, and Gaston Fenardent of the firm of Fenar- 
dent and Rollin of Paris and London. C. W. King examined the Pearse: collec- 
tion first in 1868 and writes about its extent -— 

“The foregoing conclusions have lately (May, 1868) been strongly confirmed 
by the mspection of about two hundred gems, all collected in the Punjab during 
a residence of many years, They present a most heterogeneous mixture, com- 
mencing with Ninevitish cylinders, and including many late Roman and one 
Gnostic. Sassanian stamps and ring-stones in that peculiar style, whether 
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original or imitative, formed the majority. But of unmistakable Greco-Indian 
work I could only discover one example, a warrior spearing a prostrate enemy, 
in the field a bent bow and flowers.” 

Later on Pearse devoted himself to enlarging his collection of antique gems 
from India by purchase from other collectors. He writes in his Preface (p. 7), 
“In the years 1873 and 1874, I became possessed by purchase of the larger part 
of the collections of Majors Strutt and Hay formed hke my own on the annexation 
of the Punjab. Of course I am immensely pleased at these acquisitions.” The 
collections of General H. Van Cortlandt, under whom Pearse served in the Punjab, 
and General Sir James Abbott, were laid under contribution to augment the 
Pearse collection. As late as 1891 Pearse purchased a gem (345D) from Messrs. 
Spink & Company, because “it came from India.’ But in the meantime want, 
as he frankly admits in the Catalogue, compelled him also to part with a few, 

With the growth of the Pearse Collection went on copious additions and 
alterations in the Catalogue. The latest addition is a letter from Sir J. C. Robin- 
sons of February 7, 1895, relating to gems, with Greek inscription meaning 

‘member’ (p. 180). In a Memorandum dated, London, Christmas, 1894, 
prefixed to “ Valuable papers regarding the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems 
from India,” Pearse writes :— 

“The collection is the only one of any magnitude of its kind. 

“J have made a very perfect Catalogue Raisonne of that collection, which 
T hope may never leave our family, but should it ever do so, the Catalogue Rai- 
sonne and this book of letters having reference to them should decidedly go with 
the Cabmet of Gems. 

“] consider the Cabinet of Gems should be kept intact, as such it 15 very 
valuable to students, ete. If scattered, the atoms have little significance.’ 

This collection of papers includes original letters from C. W. King (largest 
number), Cunningham, Rajendralal Mitra, Edward Thomas, Sir James Abbott, 
Nevil Maskeleyne, J. Eggling, H. L. Nelthropp, G. Fenardent and others. In 
a note dated Cheltenham, Sist July 1869, prefixed to the Catalogue, Pearse 
writes :— 

“J have in my Will mentioned how I wish this Collection of Antiquities 
should be disposed of, at my death, I trust it may not leave the family. The 
same is my desire with reference to the collection of Coms. Both having especial 
reference to the Ancient Histery and Civilisation of Northern India should not be 
separated but should remain together. They mutually assist one another m 
elucidatina those matters.” 

Not long after writing this note Pearse sailed for India and was wrecked 
in P. & 0. 8. 8. ‘“Camatic” in the Red Sea in September 1869. In his letter 
dated Cannanore, India, 4th May 1871, addressed to C. W. King, Pearse writes, 
7 lost in it thousand pounds worth of things but you will be happy to hear, I 
had left my Collection of Gems and Coins at my father’s house in Cheltenham.” 
His Will with all other papers that he had with him was also lost. In another 


as 
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10, W. King, Antique Gomes and Ringa, London, 1872, Vol. Lp, 91 note. 
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note dated Dover Castle, 24th February 1873, written on the same page of the 
Catalogue as the note of the 1st July 1869, Pearse writes -— 

“Since the above was written, I have been wrecked in the P. & O. S. 8, 
~ Carnatic” in September 1869. My will with all else I had with me was lost. 
I have as yet made no fresh will—I wish as before that the collection, now one of 
the best extant should not get broken up, but should remain as a family heirloom, 
and if ever disposed of, should go “en bloc ’.as a present to some great Museum 
or Institution, viz., Calcutta Museum, or Royal Asiatie Society, London, or 
Caleutta Asiatic Society, or India Museum, London.” General G. G. Pearse’g 


wishes have been fulfilled. His collection of gems and coins with his Catalogue 


faisonné and papers have at last been deposited in the institution, Indian Museuni, 
Calcutta, to which he assigns the place of honour in his list. 

All types of engraved gems ever manufactured in Western Asia, from Assyrian 
Cylinders to Indian seals with modern Nagari inscriptions, are represented in the- 
Pearse collection. Seventy-nine of these gems! are reproduced in Plates LV 
and LVI, 

The collection includes three Assyrian seals, one flat scaraboid and two. 
cylinders. One of these latter, reproduced in Plate LV, No. 1, shows a king 
worshipping Ashur above the magic tree protected by two monsters: the god 
Marduk stands on the other side of the tree. In No. 2, a Persian seal of the early 
Achwmenian) period, a man is fighting with winged unicorns, No. 3 is: an octa- 
gona! cylinder found at the site of Taxila with the figure of Cupid carved on one 
side. It was evidently once covered with gold and used as a pendant, 

Nos. 11 and 12 are two of the finest Grerx gems in the collection assignable 
to the 4th century B. €. No. 21 bearing a fine bust of Victory with palm branch 
In right hand is a Greek work assignable to the following century. Nos, £10, 
1S-14, 16-20 were evidently produced in the Greek Kingdom of Bactria. Nos, 





19 and 20 are very fine specimens of Hellenistic portraiture. The latter reminds 
one of the conjugate busts on the coins of Heliokles and Laodike, Strato and 
Agathokleia, and Hermaus and Calliope, though of decidedly superior workman- 
ship. According to Pearse, C. W. King recognised jn this conjugate bust King 
Diodotus 1 of Bactria and his Queen. The figure of the old man walking wi 
stick in No. 15 is a Roman work. ; 
Of far greater interest to students of Indian Archeology must be the oe 
the Pearse collection with Inpray subjects and inscriptions in Indian characters. 
The ten following gems bear Inscriptions in Kharoshthi characters -—_ 
* The matetials of which these goms are made are thus identified by Poane 7 ; 
Yellow Sard. (15) Sardonyx. (10) Sard: (17) Pale Sard. (18) Sera, rn, {Chaao® Sard). (13) Pobie. (Lay 
(22) Carnelian, (28) Garnet. (24) Garnet. (25) | rn 















donya. (30) Chaleedany, (51) Camielian. (32) Carnelian, (33) Carnelian, (34) Onyx 
a Sank i Bie srt i Carnelian. (47) Sandonyx, ( 

(71) Sard. (72) Yellow Onyx. (73) Yellow Cihiyx; (74) | 
(17) Green Jasper. (74) Carnelian. (70) Carnelian, 





) 
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(22) Standing female deity in Greek attire to right ; holds in both hands 
cornucopia like the female deity on some of the coins of Kanishka and his sueces- 
sors and named Ardoksho m the aecompanying legend ; figure of a child to right 
behind the deity, Kharoshthi inscription to the right :— 


Lakana(?)sa 


~ (The seal) of Lakshmana (?),” 
(23) Fine figure of a horse to left: taurine symbol below the head of the 


horse. Kharoshthi inscription :— 


Kamlasa 
“(The seal) of Kapila.” The letter ka is engraved behind the tail of the horse 
and pilasa above. 
_, (#4) Two nude standing male figures, Kharoshthi inscription to the 
wnt ;— 
Badasa (?) 
“(The seal) of Bada,” 
(25) Constellation Sagittarius. There is a langish inscription which has 
not yet been deciphered. 
(26) Fragment showing the fore-part of a flying monster (Pegasus 2), Below 
Kharoshthi letters—pa ya ba pa, 
(27) A walking bull on one side and a walking bird on the other. Kharoshthi 
letters bha bha tha above the figure of the bird. 
(28) A bust to right with traces of a Kharoshthi inscription. 
(29) A man in Indian attire seated beneath a tree. Kharoshthi letters 
ba and ga may be recognised to the left of the head. 
(30) A man in Indian attire seated to right with a small fire altar in front of 
him, To the left of the figure is a Kharoshthi inscription :— 


Taruvaladasa 


“(The seal) of Taruvalada,”’ 
(31) A Saka warrior with pointed head dress, » Kharoshthi inscription to the 


Titasa 
~ (The seal) of Tits,” 
Of the five legible Kharoshthi inscriptions on the five gems, the one on No, 


23 4Aapilasa) ends in sa, of which the upper loop is closed. The sa in all other 


four inscriptions (Nov. 22, 24, 30 and 31) has open loop. The former type of sa 
tharacterizes the Kharoshthi legends on the Indo-Greek and Indo-Seythian coins, 
Whereas s¢ with open loop invariably cecurs in the Kharoshthi legends on the 
coins of the Kushin kings." Therefore seal No, 23 may be assigned to the second 
or first century B. C. and the other four seals to the Kushin period (first and 
second centuries A. D.), 
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The uminseribed gems (Nos. 32-49) that follow in Plate LV, with a few 
exceptions, are also assiemable to the KUSHAN PERIOD Two of the notable 
exceptions, No, 37, a seated Saka king to whom a vassal is offering @ tongue, 
and No. 45, a Saka spearing an enemy, were probably engraved in the first 
century B.C. Nos, 32-34 show that Ardaksho occupied a dominant place in the 
Kushin pantheon. She appears on the coms of the Gupta emperors 45 Lakshmi. 
The fine figure of four-armed and three-headed Siva seated on the bull (No. 36)" 
is a worthy companion of Vishnu engraved on a gem with a barbaric Greek 


inscription of the Kushin type published by Cunni ham? These and the 


portrait heads and figures on the Kushan gems show that the Indian gem cutter 
of the period was ahead of the coiner and the sculptor in artistic skill. 

Gems of the succeeding GuPTA PERIOD in the Pearse collection are of no lesa 
importance :— 

(50) Head of king to night with laurel wreath round the head, and ear-rings. 
To the right side there is an inscription in Gupta character of which the first 
letter is na and the last letter is pla. Two intermediate letters are illegible. 
This head closely resembles the king’s head on the erystal seal with the Brahmi 
inscription Shane published by Cunningham." 

(51) Head of king with the inscription, Raja Sthaminavardhana, m characters 
of the Gupta period. Pearse notes, ‘1 secured this gem from General Cun- 
ningham for £7." 

(52-54) Heads with the identical inscription in Gupta characters, Bijala. 
These seals appear to bear the portrait head of the same person in different 
periods of his hie. 

(55) Lion with the inscmption, Sapabantah (1). 

(56-67) Fire altars, ha in the field. Below, Raja Tori. 

(58) Inscription, Kyrishnasa, “¢he seal of Krishna.’ The sign before hype 
resembles a ja of too archaic a type te suit the other letters. 

(59) Inscription, Sribhavitavyam. 

(60) Inscription, Akadasya, 

(61) Inseription, Jivajayd. , 

(92-63) Inscription on both the gems Saldana (?). 

(64) Inscription, Somaddsa. 

(em No. 65 shows a conventional Makara figure usually found in the sculp- 
tures of the later Gupta period. The female bust on Nos. 66 and 67 holding i 
lotus flower in right hand is identified by Pearse with the Persian goddess Nana 
and recognized as Sassanian work evidently with the approval of Edward Thomas. 
But Cunningham's gem No. 15 referred to above (p. 133) bears a similar bust and an 
imscription in Gupta characters. Therefore Nos, 66 and 67 are probably Indian 
works. Nos, 72-74 are very fme specimens of Indian cameos. 

The Pearse collection includes a large number of SassantaN gems with old 
Fenkeys inscriptions, which have yet to be deciphered. Cameo No. 68 and 





1 King, Amtique Gena ond Rings, Vol. 1, pp. vi, and 314. 
2 Numarmate CArowiele, Val. XII, 1893, p. 126; PL X, 2. 
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ntaglios Nos. 69-71 are reproduced as specimens of Sassanian portraiture. 
Among seals with Arantc inscriptions the following five deciphered by Maulvi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant (Curator, are reproduced :— 

(75) A Talisman (not deciphered), 

(76) Arabic inscription, 4U] .p—a! yp) ves! al),a “He, the God, Ahmad ibn 
Ahsan-ullah.” 

(77) Arabie inseription, tes LJ ee “ Beyond what one can desire.”’ 

(78) Arabic inscription, ale) .» oyigg Je domt Sil ose ot 1, the = mean 
slave, Muhammad Ali Yakub aba al-Khalil.” 

(79) Arabic inseription, ay is i as cine ' ‘He who knows his own self 
knows his Lord God.” 

The PEARSE COLLECTION oF corys is of no less importance and includes 
5,083 coins of which 3,221 are South Indian. The Muhammadan and the non- 
Muhammadan South Indian coins have been identified by Maulvi Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, Assistant Curator, and the non-Muhammadan North Indian Coms by 
Babu Paresh Nath Bhattacharya, Officiating Assistant Curator. The following 
Indo-Greek coins of the Pearse collection are reproduced in Plate LVI, 1-5, for 
comparison withthe engraved gems :— 

(1) Diodotus under Antiochus Il. Silver. Obverse: Head of Antio- 
chus I] to right diademed. 
Reverse: BAXIAEOX on right downwards, ANTIOXOY on left 
downwards. Zeus, nude, striding left, aegis on extended left 
arm, right raised wielding thunderbolt, at his feet left eagle; in 
field left A 

(2) Diodotus I]. Geld. 
Obverse: Head of king to right diademed. 
Reverse: Zeus as in No. 1. To right downwards [ BJAEIAEQS, 
to left downwards ATOAOTOY. 

(3) Euthydemus I, Gold. 

Obverse: Head of king to mght diademed. 

Reverse: In dotted circle naked Herakles seated to left on rock, 
grasping with his mght hand his club, lower end of which rests 
on @ pillar of stones; to right (W. To left downwards BANIAEOY. to 
right downwards EY@YAHMOY. 

(4) Demetrius. Silver. 

Obverse: Bust of king to nght diademed (without elephant’s scalp); 
bead-and-reel border, 

Reverse: Apollo seated on omphalos to left; left hand resting on bow 
and right hand holding an arrow, a quiver full of arrows on the 
back and another between the thighs. To left downwards 
BASIAEQS, to right downwards AHMHTPI[O}. In exergue— 
(Q|JTHPOS 


(5) Eukratides Silver. 
| v2 
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Obverse: Bust of Eukratides to left, diademed and helmeted, showing 
bare back and shoulders; spear in right; bead-and-reel border. 
Reverse: The Dioskouroi, wearing pilei and carrying ye reine: on 
horseback to right, with spears at rest, above, BAXDAI 
MEf AAOY in exergue EYKPATIAOY. 
Coins other than those belonging to the Pearse collection acquired sini 
the year number 186 of which 154 are Muhammadan and 32 non-M mm. 
(see Appendix I), 








Tazila Museum. 

The new TaxitA Museum, of which a description was given in last year’s 
report,’ was opened to the public on the 5th April, 1928, the opening ceremony 
being performed by the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah, 
K.C.8.1., ete., Member for Education, Health and Lands, and attended among 
others by the Secretary for Edneation, Mr. G. 8. Bajpai, C.LE., 0.B.E., and some 
fifteen Members of the Legislative Assembly. The museum is to be open to the 
public on week days and Sundays between the hours of 10 a, m. and 5 p, m- 
except on the First Monday in each month, when it is closed for cleaning purposes. 
Admission on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays is free. On Tueadays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays the admission fee is two annas; on Sundays, four annas per 
head. 

New quarters for the Police guard, designed in accordance with the require- 
ments of the local Police force, have been erected at a cost of Rs. 3,876-12-0, 
and the quarters previously occupied by the guard have been allotted to the new 
museum attendanta. 

During the year under review the Curator and his clerk were mainly engage 
on the preparation of a card catalogue of the objects exhibited in the museum tn 
replace the register hitherto maintained of these objects, wherein the objects were 
entered as received from the diggings: The new cards, which number 6,722, 
constitute the first step towards the systematic classification and cataloguing of 
the collections. The whole work is bemg done under Sir John Marshall's personal 
supervision and a full descriptive account of all the more important antiquities 
will be included in his projected book on Taxila. 

Exclusive of coins, the objects exhibited in the museum fall into the following 
main classes :— 











Sculptures and other objects of stone . i ? ; ; j : 664 
Sculptures and other objects of stucco a a! te cS 
Terracottas and pottery . F ‘ ‘ . - J ‘ - 2105 
Gold and silver objects =, ; . " ; ‘ : - 185 
Copper, bronze and iron objects. =. wks « 1,067 
Beads F j ; h ; 5 : : P 5 749 
Glass and miscellaneous . . . * * a . * . 419 
Ivory, bone and shell {oe ae tee a oe |. 490 
Gems and seals . is ; : 5 i ; ; : 56 

6,722 

| x | a ke 


1 A, 8, 1, 1927-28, pp. 153-156, 
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Of the antiquities added to the collection during the vear under review the 
most Interesting are described in Sir John Marshall's article entitled “ Excava- 
tions at Taxila’’ in the Iixploration Section of this Report.! 

Besides the antiquities enumerated above there are numerous objects from 
the excavations which have not been deemed worthy of exhibition and are kept in 
the godowns of the museum. 

For the convenience of visitors, two comfortable and well proportioned seats 
of polished teak and leather, capable of seating twelve persons, have been pro- 
vided for the public galleries, 

In the museum garden, a number of small groups of cypresses were planted 
with the idea of breaking up the severely bare appearance of the building, and a 
further improvement was efiected by laying down a low stone kerb on either side 
of the semicircular approach in front of the museum and of the pathways which 
intersect the quadrangle behind it. 

The sum of Rs. 969 was realised from the sale of admission tickets, and photo- 
graphs to the value of Rs, 99-6 were sold to visitore. 





PESHAWAR MUSEUM, 


By M. Dilawar Khan. 

Antiquities added to the Museum during the year under report included a 
atone relic casket, a snial] copper Buddha image, a brass piece depicting the 
Tutelary Couple, a stone slab contaming a fragmentary Kharoshthi inscription 
(No. 50) and a very fine sculpture (PI. LVITI, a) depicting the Visit of Indra 
to the Buddha (No. 51), which were purchased from the Museum funds. The 
last named sculpture has Kharoshthi inseription (Pl. LVTII, ©) on its pedestal, 
dated in the year 89 of an era. A large earthenware vessel (which probably 
relates to the Kushin period as the two monograms impressed near its mouth 
are similar to those on the coins of the Kushan kings), and some stucco heads 
which are said to have come from the Khyber Pass were presented by Sir Norman 
Bolton, Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 

Four silver coins of Aurangzeb, of which three were presented by the 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces, and one by the Government of the 
United Provinces were added to the collection. Sixty-three copper coins were 
received from the Punjab Government through the Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Frontier Circle, of which five were of Akbar and the rest belonged 
to the Suri dynasty of Delhi, wiz., thirty-two of Sher Shah, twenty-four of Islam 
Shih and two of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

“The Revised Handbook to the Sculptures the Peshawar Museum ” 
by Mr. H. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of Archaeology in India, 
referred to in last year’s report was in final proof at the end of the year under 

Two hundred and twenty-one antiquities in various show cases were pro- 
vided with gilt and painted wooden labels. 


———— pp. 51-66, | 3 
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A brief account of antiquities Nos. 50 and 51 referred to above seems called 
for, No, 50, measuring 74” 6” is a single line of seven Kharoshthi letters deeply 
and neatly cut on a fragment of a stone slab. It was found at KANIZA-DHERI 
an ancient mound situated near the village of Umarzai m the Charsada Tahsil 
of the Peshawar District, by villagers when digging for manure. It contains 
only a ae of a date and reads ‘masasa di 20 4 TI, we., the 25th day of the 
month, ....+. 

No. aL is on the pedestal of a very fine and elaborately executed Gandhira 
sculpture, No. 1944, depicting as already stated, the Visit of Indra to the Bud- 
dha. The sculpture iteelf measures 30° x 29)" and the inscription, 28 inches, 
incised in a single line of shallow characters. Some of the letters are missing in 
the middle of the line. It was found at MamMAni-pHent, a small hamlet crown- 
ing a smal] ancient mound in the Charsada Tahsail. 

Estampages of the inscription were sent to Professor Dr. Sten Konow, who 
reads it as follows :— 








rf 


Text, 
sain 20 20 20 20 4 4 1 Malrga)jsivasa masi 4d I ise 
kshunami niryaide ime deyadhar[{me] Dharmapriena 
shamanena. ————————————-_ [puyae] wupajayasa 
Budhapriasa jueyae samanuyayana earogodakshinae’ 


Translation. 

“Anno 85, in the month of Mérgasiras, the 5 (day), at this term was bes- 
towed this rehgious gift by the éramana Dharmapriva, in honour of...... * in 
honour of his teacher Buddhapriya, for the bestowal of health on his fellow- 
disciples.” 

According to Konow the date 89 must be referred to the Kanishka era, i.e, 

it corresponds to A. D, 216. Touching the style of the relief, Mr, H, Hargreaves, 
Officiating Director General of Archeology in India, who examined it during 
his visit to the Museum in December last writes as follows * ;— 

“From the modelling of the face of the Buddha, and the treatment of the 
hair and drapery it is plain that the relief must be assigned to a period when thie 
achool was in its full vigour, and is proof that lone after the time of Kanishka 
the artist of Gandhara could, at least in stone, execute works of coasted ble 
merit and employ with peculiar appropriateness a great part of the repertory 
of the school. Although the human figures Buddha, Paiichika, Vajrapaini, Indra 
and Paiichasikha are all conventionalized, slalful composition and the createst 
technical skill are still displayed, and it is impossible to deny the charm and 
fidelity with which the artist has depicted the trees, birds and beasts of the 
Buddha’s sylvan retreat.” 











1 This imeription sind o small reptoduction of tho sculptars have bein already published by De: Konow in 0, I. f., Fat. 
II, Part 1, Kharosh{ii [necriptions, pp. 171-72, PL XXXIV, but in order to give them wider publicity it has been thought 
well to repradooe them in this report and make them more accessible to Indian scholars, Mr. N. G, Majamdar suggests 
that before the word spajayass the missing word is not puyse but arogudabahings of which the Intters — -——dakshi—__» 
are wtill trocenble.—[Ed.1 

* Bee note 1; * for the bestowal of health on......" should perhaps be substituted —Fd ] 

- Hargreaves, Hendicch ta ihe Sosicheres in the Peshawar Museum, p. Sl, 
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TAJ MUSEUM. 
By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 


A few pieces of rare Muauat Cura discovered in the Agra Fort in course 
‘of excavation, and an old photograph of the Taj, taken from the Judge's house, 


purchased from Mr, J. K. Johnson, ICS. (retired), at the instance of Sir John 


Marshall, were added to the collection. Most of the exhibits were re-arranged 
and faded and soiled labels changed, 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 


By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 
During the year under review several improvements were effected. The 


‘old decayed purdahs were removed and replaced by new ones. Two teakwood 


Showcases were prepared, in one of w ch arms have been displayed and in the 
other antiquities which it had not been possible to exhibit before. The different 
sculptures and inscriptions kept in the verandah outside in the main hall are 
being sorted and arranged in a stystematic order, and descriptive labels are 
being prepared for them. 

Eleven gold and twenty-seven silver coins, two Mughal pictures and a 
bronze * celestial sphere * were received on loan from the Director General of 

Amir Tir is represented in one of the pictures, clad in a blue coat of 
brocade with a short sleeved Vest over it, sitting on a golden chair on & river bank 
is haloed and he wears a white turhan crowned by a kalghi and holds in his night 
hand a spear. Before him stand two young men, one of whom attired in military 
dress with a helmet on his head, is in a supplicatory posture as if he were awaiting 
some orders from the king, while the other man wearing a long coat and white 
turban has his hands crossed on his waist. An oblong quiver is suspended from 
his waist. Behind the chair stand two royal attendants, one of them holding 
over the king an aflabgir*, In the back ground on the left are shown several 
domed buildings probably representing a city or palace. The plant and floral] 
decorations on the borders of the portrait are artistic and the picture is a zood 
specimen of Indo-Persian Art. On the top of the inner border of the painting 
is written in Persian the title of the picture which reads as follows :— 

“ Picture of His Majesty Amir Timur, the King, the Lord of the happy 
conjunction.” 

In the second picture is Suuraw Suuga Seen seated on a carpet spread 
over a marble platform, his hack being supported by a blue bolster decorated 
with bands embroidered with a floral desion. He wears a green coat embroj- 
dered with gold with a rash tied around his waist after the Mughal fashion. The 
turban. which is of a light green colour, is also embroidered with gold. In front 








* A Mughal standard shaped like palm-leat fan and sometimes bearing the sun's faoo embrod —— 
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of Shah Shuja is seated a lady, probably his wife, who appears to offer him a 
drink in » small cup placed on a tray. On the left of the lady are flowers, fruits 
and sweets in small trays and a few flasks, all placed on a white cloth. Close to 
the above are scent sprayers and scent bottles in a casket. Behind the lady 


are two women singers, one of whom, in the background, is playmg on a guitar 


while the other in the foreground is seen clapping. ‘ 

For the followimg account of the bronze Celestial Sphere (Pl. LVITI, 6) T am 
indebted to Maulvi Ashfag Ali, Gallery Assistant, Delhi Fort Museum. 

“Tt; measures S}” in diameter and has a pair of holes to enable it to he 
screwed to the horizontal iron stand, 2 feet 2 inches high, which accompanies it. 
It bears an inscription in Persian waskh which runs as follows :— 


Text. 
Travislation. : 


“ At the instance of Snark Arpun Kuazig (it was) made by Munammap 
Satta of Tatra m 1070 (=1659-60 A, [.).” 

The sphere, though made of bronze, has traces of gilt on its surface and 
shows all the twelve signs of the zodiae in very clear words engraved on it. The 
names of the signs are :—Burj-i-Hamal (Aries), Burj-i-Thaur (Taurus), Burj-t- 
Jauzi (Gemini), Surj-i-Sertin (Cancer), Aury-1-Asod (Leo), Burj-1-Sumbulah 
(Virgo), Burj-1-Mizdn (Libra), Burj-i-'Agrab (Scorpio), Burja-Qaus (Sagitta- 
riuis), Aurj-i-Jadi (Capricornua), Burj-i-Dale (Aquarius), Aur)-i-Hit (Pisces), 

A pecularity of these signs of the zodiac is that each of them is represented 
by a human figure or the figure of a bird or of an animal and, m addition to these, 
there are engraved on the sphere quite a number of mimor figures, The stars 
are all beautifully marked with silver dots, which being on a gilt surface greatly 
enhance the beauty of the object.” 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 


By Mr. M. 8S. Vats. 

Antiquities affected by damp were chemically treated, iron bands from two 
colossal Kushina statues removed and their back supports made less obstruct- 
ive. A better arrangement for lighting has also been made by the substitution 
of pale ivory buff for green colour-wash on the walls of the Museum. 

Quarters for the Custodian and servants were constructed during the year 
under report. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the Museum and staff amounted 
to Ke. 3,313-13-0. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 


the year are detailed below :-— 
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Those from Mowastery Srre No. 4, Deva-Pala level, included a bronze 
image of the Buppna (height 8") seated in Bhinmaispargsamudrd, on a lotus throne ; 
a bronze image of AVALOKITESVARA (height 43") seated on a lotus throne and 
holding o lotus in the left hand ; & bronze image of standing Tirnd (height 54°) 
in varadamudra with the head and halo broken off; a bronze imave of seated 
Kuvers (height 23"); a small votive stupa in bronze (height 42") complete 
with crowning umbrella and containing in a little niche on one face « tiny seated 
image of Buddha, and a stone image of the seated Buppsa inscribed on the back 
(height 2%"). Below this stratum almost the only finds made were a handful 
of cowrie shells, a few small pieces of ervstal, and a gold com of Kumara Corrs 
ManweEnpRA I of the Imperial Cjupta Dynasty. His date is 413-455 A. D., but 
the presence of his coin here is not conclusive evidence for a date of the remains 
in which it was found, since the remains may have been in existence well before 
the time when the coin wag dropped here (though other evidence makes this 
improbable) or as is more likely they may date from some subsequent period, 
since the coin is of such a nature as to lead to its being hoarded long after it was 
coined. It was found immediately above the earliest concrete pavement of the 
verandah in the north-east corner of this same Monastery No. 4, and is remark- 
ably well preserved. 

Other objects of interest from this site were a few heavy iron padlocks. of 
which one of rectangular shape and another evindrical were found complete 
with keys; an iron lamp-stand on three feet, much bent, and measuring twenty- 
eight inches high; and sn iron censer seventeen inches long, broken in two 
pieces. These again were from the Deva-Pala structure, | 


Monastery Srre No. 7 was the anly other site to yield antiquities this year. 


The principal of these from the Deva-Pala stratum Were a bronze image of seated 
Kuvera (height 33"), the upper part of a broken stone tablet beautifully carved 
with the conventional life-scenes about a central image of the Beppua: a number 
of terracotta plaques impressed with Buppra figures and sealings: and a frag. 
ment of an inscribed stone, 

All the bronzes are more or Jess damaged by fire or corrosion and they are 


being treated by thie Archeological Chemist, Illustrations of three of the images. 


found last year that have been so treated In the year under review appear in 
PL. LV, a-c. 


LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 
By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 


One of the conditions, under which the Lanorre Fort has been transferred’ 


to the Archwological Department, was that a amall museum should be main- 

tained within the Fort to conta exhibits connected with the Fort itself or with 

Lahore. Accoraingly the collection of arms and armour of the Six PERIOD, 

housed in the Shish Mahal, were made over by the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 

to the Archwological Superintendent, Frontier Circle, at the end of March, 

1925 to form a nucleus of the proposed museum, The collection is really very 
. 


at 
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interesting, and represents almost all of arms and armour sed formerly 
by Sikh soldiers, including drums, banners, Kirpains (daggers), Chakkars (iron 
tings edged outside), etc. The southern dalan of the Shish Mahal, where the 
collection is at present displayed, being too small for this purpose, it is proposed 
to shift the exhibits to the building known as Bari Khwabgah in Jahangir’s 
Quadrangle, This arrangement will algo have the advantage of restoring ag far 
as possible the Shish Mahal, which ia the most important palace in the Lahore 
Fort, to its original condition. A start has, however, been made by laying 





down a new floor of Indian Patent Stone! in certain rooms of the Ban Khwabgah, ° 


and providing six wall cages of standard design for the accommodation of the 
exhibits. 

MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle, 

Fresh acquisitions made for the museums by the Superintendent, Archmo- 
logical Survey, Burma, consisted of some of the objects discovered in the course 
of excavations during the year. They comprised images of the Buddha in stone 
and wood, funeral urns, fragments of stone pedestals and terracotta votive 
tablets. Some of these have been deposited in the Museum at Pagan, and the 
rest In the Museum at Hmawza. No additions were made to the list of exhibits 
in the Museum on the Palace platform, Mandalay, 


CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 


During the year 1928-29 the collection of Crwrrar Asian ANTIQUITIES 
was housed in two separate buildings in New DeLw, the mural paintings from 
the Buddhist shrines of Central Asin being accommodated in the building ori- 
ginally provided for housing the complete collection of Sir Aurel Stein’s three 
successive Central Asian explorations, and the remaining antiquities being tem- 
porarily accommodated in the Mpper storey of the Imperial Records Building, 
some 300 yards away. From April to July Mr. Moneer remained attached to 
the Museum as an Archeological Scholar under training and wag occupied jn 
classifying under “ Subjecta” and “ Sites ” the contents of thirty-one boxes 
of Central Asian antiquities, but left the Museum on the 18th of July to take up 
new duties in the Central Circle at Patna. During Mr. Moneer’s absence and 
until the resumption of his Special Duty by Mr, Andrews in October 1928. all 
practical work connected with the organization of the Museum remained jn 
abeyance, 

Mr. Andrews began his Special Duty by éngaving the services of craftsmen 
in connexion with the fitting up of Museum cases and stands, Mr. Moneer 
rejoined the Museum on Ist December 1928 and was engaged in the preparation 
of a list of all the fresco fragme | i | 
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fifteen cases of Centra] Asian antiquities and ten cases of antiquities recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in the Swat Valley and in Baluchistan. 

A systematic arrangement of smaller objects in the show cases at the Record 
Office was not possible during the year under report, but a beginning was made 
and even in its incomplete condition enabled an idea to be formed of the interest 
of the collection (PI. LIX). 

A Photographer was deputed by the Director General of Archwology in 
India to prepare negatives of all the frescoes and made in all 135 negatives, 
Further details connected with the Museum will be found in Mr. Andrew’s account 
under the Section “ Officer on Special Duty ”. 
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SECTION V. 
OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DU’ 
Sir John Marshall, 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, was placed on special duty for a 
term of seven anda half years, from September 6th, 1928, to the 19th March 
1936, when he attains the age of 60, the arrangement being that he is to retire 
at the age of 55, and be re-engaged on a new contract for the five years following. 
While on special duty he is to publish works on the monuments and antiquities 
of the following places :—Mohenjo-laro, Harappa, Taxila, Sanchi, Delhi, Agra, 
and Multan; he ts also to bring out revised editions of his guide books to Taxila 
and Sanchi and to continue his excavations ot the former site, 

From September 6th to October 20th Sir John Marshall was closely engaged 
at headquarters on the preparation of the Departmental Annual Report for 
1926-27, on the editing of certain Memoirs, and on other miscellaneous tasks 
that he had not had time to complete before handing over charge, 

For the rest of the year under review Sir John’s time was mainly divided 
between Taxila and Mohenjo-duro, twelve weeks in all being spent at the former 
site and & weeks ot the latter, At Taxila he was largely occupied in directing 
excavations in the City of Sirkap and in superintending the work of setting up 
and cataloguing antiquities in the New Museum, but over and above this he 
made substantial headway with various preliminary tasks connected with his 
proposed book on Mohenjo-daro, At Mohenjo-daro itself, he was actively engaged 
checking and revising plans and drawings, and editing the descriptive accounts 
of buildings and minor antiquities contributed by various collaborators. 

Between November 25th to 30th Sir John was called to Delhi in connecti 
with the scheme of mural decorations in the New Capital and with certain mat- 
ters affecting the Central Asian Museum of antiquities. At the same time—and 
with the approval of the Government of India—he also paid a hurried visit to 
Gwalior State to advise the Darbar about the Cenotaph then being erected in 
memory of the late Maharaja Scindia. Another brief journey of three days 
made by him (12th to 15th November) was along the left bank of the Indus in 
the Campbellpur District of the Punjab, where with the assistance of Mr. C. C. 
Garbett, C.M.G., the Deputy Commissioner, he was able to inspect several in- 
teresting sites Included in the ancient dominions of Taxila and not previously 
visited by an archmologist. | 

AX deseription of the excavations conducted by Sir John at Taxila is given 
by him in the Section of this Report on Explorations (pp. 61—66), and an account 
of the Taxila Museum im the Section on Museums (pp. 140-—141), 


| Sir Aurel Stein, | 
After completing by the second half of April 1928 his archwological explora- 
tions in the Kalat State, Baluchistan, of which a preliminary account has been 
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given in the Annual Report of 1927-28, Sir Aurel Stein was kept fully ovcupied 
duting the following four months by the preparation of a detailed Report on 
the results of those explorations. This task énter alia implied the close examina- 
tion of some thousands of antiques, such as painted ceramic wares, terracotta 
figurines, stone implements, etc.; from the many prehistoric sites he hed sur- 
veyed and partially excavated in that very extensive area, as well as the aystem- 
tic selection and arrangement of representative specimens for reproduction in 
numerous plates. This heavy task was completed by the close of August when 
the typescript of the Report and the antiques selected for reproduction in 33 
plates were transmitted from Kashmir to the Director General at Simla. This 
Report is to be published ax Memoir No, 48 of Archwological Survey under the 
title “An Archological Tour in Gedrosia ", Proofs of the text extending 
over more than 200 pages 4to have since the close of the year been received from 
the Government Press, Calcutta. 

During September, October and part of November, Sir Aurel was engaged 
upon the preparation of a detailed Report on his exploratory tour of 1926 in 
Upper Swat and the adjacent transborder tracts towards the Indus. With the 
permission of Government he had previously prepared a ‘ Personal Narrative’ 
of thie tour which had resulted in the discovery of numerous as yet unsurveyed 
Buddhist remains and in the identification of important sites connected witn 
Alexander the Great's campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier, This 
volume, illustrated by numerous photographs and maps was published by Messrs, 
Macmillan in the rpring of 1920 under the title: “On Alexander's Track to the 
Indus”. The detailed Report on these explorations was delivered in November 
to the Director General and will be published as Memoir No. 42 of the Archuea- 
lomical Survey, Proofs of it extending over 100 Pages 4to have been received 
since the close of the official year, Special maps recording the topographical 
results obtwined on the same tour through the generous help of the Survey of 
India were prepared in 1028 at the Geodetic Survey Office, Dehra Dun, and will 
be published with the above Memoir, — - 

By the 30th of November, 1928, the last extension of Sir Aurel Stein's service 
on special duty terminated. After that date he was permitted to avail himself 
of six months’ leave on average allowances as earned by previous periods of duty. 

In February, 1929, there was issued Sir Aurel Stein's Tnnermost Asia, the 
detailed report on the results of his third Centra) Asian expedition, published 
by the Oxford University Press in four volumes, Royal quarto, for the Govern- 
ment of India, As a proof of the interest with which this work was received 
it may be mentioned that notwithstanding the high price fixed for it by Govern- 
ment (25 guineas), all available copies were sold before the issue. 

Since tus arrival in England, Sir Aurel Stein has been presented with the 
Petrie Medal for services to archwological research, instituted by the University of 
London, this being its first award. It represents the latest addition to the SETIOS 
of honorary degrees, gold medals and other distinctions by which Universities, 
Academies and other learned bodies of Europe and America ag well as of India 
have indicated their appreciation of the archmological and geographicul labours 
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carried out by him during his thirty years’ service under i Indian Govern- 
ment. | 


Mr. Fred H, Andrews. . 

Mr. Andrews resumed his special work at the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New Delhi, in the last week of October 1928, During the season the 
work of mounting and hanging the ancient Buddhist wall-paintings was  com- 
pleted, the asbestos sheet backgrounds were fixed and painted and the number: 
ing and labelling of the pictures were commenced. It was found that excellent 
labels could be made from asbestos sheetmg cut to the necessary size, the edges 
bevelled, the surface enamelled black and finished with an egg-shell polish. On 
this, reference numbers and brief descriptions were clearly painted in ivory white 
and the labels were then fixed in position by round-headed brass screws. The 
general effect is very satisfactory. 

The large number of small disconnected fragments of paintings not suitable 
for exlibition on the walls were given their individual serial numbers and marke 
of provenance, a descriptive note was written of each fragment and subsequently 
they were photographed for identification purposes. The fragments were then 
stored in cabinets with sliding shelves and are readily accessible for study. A 
set of photowraphs of the mterior of the Museum, showing each wall separately 
and two general vistas, were taken (Pl. LUX). 

All inscriptions occurring on the wall paintings were also, specially photo- 
graphed. After completing the erection of the painted dome from Toyuk, a 
strong wooden flooring was built above it, in order that it should be adequately 
guarded from accident during the cleaning or repairing of the room by con- 

The unpacking of the miscellaneous objects from the 2nd and 3rd Stem 
expeditions, commenced during the previous cold weather, was completed and 
the objects were deposited in numbered trays arranged in racks, a written record 
being kept of the number of the tray into which each object was put. The sub- 
sequent arrangement of the objects actording to sites and material is bemg pro- 
ceeded with by Mr, Moneer, who assisted Mr. Andrews in the unpacking. A 
considerable amount of pottery from Swat and Kish was also unpacked. 

A pattern set of metal fittings was made to Mr. Andrews’ design, for the con- 
venient adjustment of shelves in the permanent show-cases temporarily housed 
in the large west rooms of the Imperial Record building, New Delhi. A pattern 
glass case on pedestal was also made for one of the large Astana grave animals, 

Throughout the whole of the season Mr. Moneer worked side by side with Mr, 
Andrews in order that he might have the full advantage of Mr. Andrews’ intimate 
knowledge of the objects and so obtain a more complete and rapid understanding 
of the very varied collections than would have been otherwise possible. The 
arrangement has proved valuable and although in such a collection the technical 
knowledge required for its full understanding can be acquired only after long 


training the opportunity of enquiring on any difficult point that arose has meant 
a considerable saving of time for Mr. Moneer. 








: 
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wa Successiul experiments were carried out under Mr. Andrews’ instructions 
and direction in photographing directly from the specimens, magnified pictures 
of some of the early Central Asian textiles for the study of the weaving technic. 
Mr. Andrews, .upon his departure in March 1929, made over charge of the 
Museum to Mr. Moneer who had been working during the season under review 
and part of the 1927-28 season with him. 
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SECTION VI. 
ARCH-EOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 
During the year under review, the 1,782 antiquities detailed below Were 


received in the departmental laboratories for their cleaning and preservation, 
by chemical niethods + — | 


Mohonjo-daro (camp), . , 


. ; . - . ‘ : 641 
Harappa (camp) ,  , ORES sa ee Bees 
Northern Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monumenta, Lahore ‘ : ; 185 
Central Circle, Patna : ; . A . P : ‘ 80 
Eastern Circle, Calentta ; - ; . ‘ ; : 22 
Director General of Archwology in India, Simla . s ‘Us 127 
Indian Museum, Calentéa ; ‘ : : . ‘ . = . | 
Central Museum, Lahore . : . i ; F ‘ a1é 
Taxila Museum . ‘ . ' ’ ° . 5 . ; 5 





Toran 7 1,732" 





Most of these objects were of copper, bronze and iron, but a large number were 
of silver, gold, lead, stone, pottery, faience, steatite, hone und wood, Two 
bronze Buddha figures from Ninanpi, which Were sent to Mr. Sana Ullah for 
their preservation, are illustrated in Pl, LNT, as examples of the results achieved 
in our laboratories by chemical treatment. Apart from this work, considerable 
research was carried out in an endeavour to solve certain problems connected 
with the Inpus Vauury CuLtvre, These comprised the 


composition of mortars 
used in the buildings, the technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects, their 
glazes and the decay of bones. 


Monrars, 

In the two previous Annual Reports the composition of four specimens of 
mortars from the buildings at Mohenjo-daro have been reported, Two of these 
Were essentially composed of eypeim and gand and the others contained lime, 
as well, This year g specimen of mortar, found m an earthenware val at this 
site, proved on analysis to consist of hime and sand but entirely free from g¥psum, 


The composition of all these SPeciiiens js reproduced here for comparison, 
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Although lime mortar, free from gypsum, has not yet been discovered in the 
walls at Mohenjo-daro, a conical object (No. 699) has been found at Harappa, 
which consists of a rough cast or inner core of gypsum free’ from lime, and finished 
with a coating of pure lime plaster, on the surface. These facts leave no doubt 
that the use of both aypsum and lime, as plastic materials, was well-known to 
the Indus people. At the instance of Sir John Marshall a large number of plasters 
and mortars were examined by the Assistant Archwological Chemist, Dr. Hamid, 
in the buildings at Mohenjo-daro and they found that they were usually com- 
posed of clay and gypsum, which sometimes contained appreciable quantities 
of sand and carbonate of lime, This conclusion is borne out by the analyses 
cited above. 





Porrery, 

Apart from the usual red and salmon coloured pottery, which prevails in 
the Indus ‘Valley sites, black and light green objects of this material are occasion- 
ally met with. A remarkable variety of black pottery, having a fine vitreous 
body occurs in the form of well modelled thick bangles, which sometimes bear 
whitish spots on the surface. Their chemical analysis (vide wijfra) shows that the 
whole of the iron is present as black ferrous oxide which accounts for its colour 
and indicates, besides, that they were fired in a highly reducing atmosphere, 
On the other hand, in an oxidising atmosphere, the lime, which it contains in a 
high proportion, would bleach the colour due to iron and produce white spots. 
The black glossy surface- which survives on certain speciitiens is also due to ferrous 
oxide and carbon. The preenish pottery has a soft and granular body, but its 
chemical composition (vide infra) shows a close similarity with that of the bangle 
except that only part of the iron is present in the ferrous condition and the pro- 
portion of lime is much higher. The greenish colour of this material js due, 
evidently, to a complex ferrous silicate. The composition of these specimens 
indicates, further, that the clays had probably a glacial origin. 


Farence, 

Three more specimens of faience have been analysed this year, and the 
results (vide infra) indicate that the composition of this material js fairly regular, 
The microscopic examination shows that it consists essentially of particles of 
quartz closely packed and held together by a glassy cement. It would appear, 
therefore, that finely ground white sand was mixed with an alkaline silicate! 
made into a paste, moulded and fired, There would be, usually, sufficient lime 
in the sand to combine with the alkaline silicate, to form a glass. A little copper 
oxide was added when the favourite blue colour was desired. As 4 substitute. 
for sand, steatite or tale was also tried but the material that has survived, jg 
friable and in a decomposed state: so this product is minch inferior to the ordi- 
nary faience. 





GLAZES, 
The thin layer of glaze on the faience, whenever found, cannot be distin- 
guished from the glassy cement which permeates the body; but there ig no 





proparation of an alkalinn silicate or glass, by the fusion of alkaline nh es. 
sith Sha hat wae St bs ee efflorescences, which occur on the ground, 
Y 


ab 
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doubt that was applied separately, after firing. Occasionally, a black purplish 
glaze has been employed for the execution of simple patterns on the fatence, 
which contains a considerable proportion of black. oxide of manganese. Jt may, 
therefore, be inferred that it was prepared by the fusion of a natural manganese 
ore, €g., pyrolusite, with an alkaline silicate. Blue cobalt glaze occurs but 
rarely. A specimen of purple glaze on pottery was found also to owe its colour 
to the presence of manganese. The white enamel-like coating on the steatite 
seala has also been examined. Its chemical composition (vide infra) indicates 
that it consists essentially, of tale, which has been subjected to great heat. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the glaze was prepared by mixing a fine imi- 
palpable powder of ignited tale with an alkaline silicate. In an experiment 
carried out by Mr. Sana Ullah, a slip was formed by levigating these ingredients 
in water, which was applied to a disc of steatite. After drying it was gradually 
raised to a dull red heat in a covered crucible. On cooling it was found that 6 
white enamel had been produced. The result is conclusive. A deep red coloured 
bead (Hr. 6026) inlaid with white bands has been examined. The body appears 
to be of a variety of pottery rich in iron and the inlay is identical with the faience. 
The chemical analyses of all these -ceramic materials is given in the table that 
follows. 





Table of chemical analyses of ceramic materials from Mohenjo-daro. 


Pho.) ©o | 








1 | Glas on wtentite Ar. Hana 
Ullah. 

S | Mack bangle De, 

& | Greenlah pottery Da, 

fi | Falenoe objent De. 

a Tritta, De, 

7 Tits. i 

S | Pottery trond Da, 

These figutes include atmnten. 
PigMENTS. 


The pigments employed for the decoration of pottery in the Indus Valley 
have been exe 
are as follows :— 

Red: red ochre or hematite. | 
White : ignited talc + carbonate of lime, the former being the pnneipal 
constituent. 





Green: green earth or glauconite, terre verte. This substance abounds im 


cavities in the trap rock of the Deccan. 


Lumps of yellow ochre have heen found at Mohenjo-daro, which was ob- 
viously used also as a pigment, The red and black slips found on pottery have 


mined by Mr. Sana Ullah for their identification and the results 
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been examined by Dr. Hamid, who concludes that ‘the colour of red pottery 
is due to the red oxide of iron, which is produced on firing from hydrated iron 
compounds present in the clay or used separately as a slip. The black body owes 
its colour to the presence of the black oxide of iron, which was produced during 
firmg with a limited supply of air, so that instead of the red oxide, the black 
oxide of iron was formed. In one specimen (Dk. 2519) the material seraped 
from the surface contained 7-73 per cent. of ferrous oxide’. 


Decay or Bones, 

In one of the burial jars found at Harappa the skulls had undergone com- 
plete dissolution leaving nothing more than filmy impressions on the clay in which 
they were embedded, and the interesting question arose whether this was the 
result of the action of lime or other substances which may have been put in the 
jars, when the burial took place. On this point Dr. Hamid reports that ‘ the 
analysis of a clod of earth from this jar showed, however, that it contained very 
little lime.. Lime, if added, would help to preserve, rather than injure the bones.. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the disintegration of the bones is due not to the 
presence of lime but to the scarcity of it’. The specimen contained :—Mojs- 
ture, 1-09 per cent.; gypsum, 0-29 per cent.: alkaline salts, 0-29 per cent. : lime, 
4-22 per cent.; magnesia, 0-57 per cent.; carbon dioxide, 2-98 per cent.; phos- 
phoric acid, 0-99 per cent.; ferric oxide and alumina, 9-53 per cent, : insolublea, 
7714 per cent.; carbonaceous matter, 2:70 per cent. : total, 99-80. Regarding 
the cause of the decay Mr. Sana Ullah further remarks that ‘ the bone substance 
which is essentially composed of calcium phosphate and to a lesser degree, of 
calcium carbonate, would undergo hydrolysis by the action of percolating waters 
charged with carbonic acid, In the absence of lime, ammonium salts resulting 
from the decomposition of organic matter of the bones, as well as, the sulphates 
and chlorides in the soil, would materially help in the process of dissolution. 
The broken condition of the jars would, moreover, facilitate the elimimation of 
the waste products and the renewal of the percolating waters. It is, therefore, 
hot surprising that the skulls in the broken jars have disappeared entirely while 
they are better preserved in those that are covered and have reniained intact ’, 








THE TREATMENT oF DecAyInG MoNUMENTS. 

This year the Arc eological Chemist visited the Baya CAVES near Poona, 
where some important sculptures were weathering badly. Mr. Sana Ullah reports 
that ‘the rock here, generally known as trap, is an augite-basalt with a hemj- 
crystalline structure, vesicular and full of amygdaloidal cavities, which are found 
filled with a large variety of silicate minerals of secondary nature. Under the 
action of meteoric waters it undergoes profound hydrolytic changes........and 
the rock is left in a spongy and brittle condition, which crumbles away readily. 
It ia obvious that in order to stop the decay of such monuments it is necessary 
to protect them against the action of rain. Coating with waterproofing mate- 
rials, e.g., the paraflin paste, will be effective but this tres ment will have to he 
renewed after the lapse of a few years.’ He further suggests necessary repairs 
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and filletting of the crumbling edges besides the provision of a chhajja over the 
affected sculptures. He recommended the use of a 5 per cent. soda solution 
for the removal of paint and dilute ammonia for the elimination of moss stains 
from an inscription at this. site. | 

Another important monument which received the attention of the Archmo- 
logical Chemist this year was the Agoxa Pmiar at Lavrtya Araras, In his 
report he makes the following observations :— 

Although the monument has withstood the action of natural agencies 
remarkably well, yet signs of decay are in evidence over its surface in varying 
degrees. The deterioration is serious at the foot of the column where it has 
suffered to about 2 or 3 feet above the level of the existing platform....Above 
this the pillar is well preserved and the surface still shows traces of the original 
polish. The inscription also is unimpaired. However, on close examination, I 
discovered that several cracks, one to three inches long, have appeared, here and 
there, and they constitute sources of danger for the future, Slight deterioration 
8 also noticeable along the bedding planes which run lengthwise......The frag- 
ments that have fallen off from the foot are free from nitrates and chlorides, but 
show the presence of sodium sulphate. The damage, therefore, is due to the 
action of this salt which has obviously been derived from the soil.’ 





Work is Museums. 


The Archwological Chemist visited the Central Museum, Lanorr, to advise 
the Curator, regarding the treatment of Gandhara sculptures to free them from 
calcareous accretions, and the fitting up of a laboratory there, for the cleaning 
and restoration of the exhibits. At SARNATH, certain moss-affected sculptures 
were treated and the Custodian was instructed how to carry out the process 
independently. At the Fort Museum, Dene, Mr. Sana Ullah treated a Mughal 
prayer carpet, and several textiles, besides the manuscripts, with hydrocyanie 
acid, im order to destroy the injurious insects with which they had become in- 





MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEY 3. 


The examination of a black powder found inside an inkpot at Taxtia belong- 
ing to the early Kushin Period proved that it was composed of carbon mixed 
‘with earth. Therefore, it appears that a carbon ink was In vogue at that time. 
The contents of a small copper vessel found at MuLaaon, in the Western Circle, 
were examined microscopically which revealed that they consist of an alluvial 
earth mixed with numerous rock particles, but were free from bone, A bronze 
trom Currracone, Eastern Cirele, has bee analysed by Dr. Hamid, with the 
following results :—Copper, 82-32 per cent. ; tin, 15°85 per cent, ; antimony, O19 
per cent.; lead, @89 per cent.; iron, nil: zinc, 045 per cent.; total 99-70. 

Other problems, which were referred to the Archwologica| Chemist. this 
year, by various departmental ollicers, were the control of bees and termites, 
destruction of roots und rank vegetation, removal of moss and smoke stains, 
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Mr. Sana Ullah has contributed a chapter on ‘Copper and Bronze’ to the 
Mohenjo-daro Memoir. After several careful analyses he has shown that copper 
was the earliest metal known for general purposes while bronze was introduced 
probably earlier than 3000 B. ©. However, the use of this alloy, was hampered 
by the scarcity of tin and tools of copper are found, consequently, along with 
those of bronze, 

Durmg the year under review certain specimens from the Inon Pruar at 
Duar were forwarded to Sir Robert Hadfield in England for examination and he 
reported as follows :— 

~ The material has been analysed and found to have the following com- 
position :— 

C. ai. &. P. Afn. Cu. Fe. 
Os 1 007 091 = Silighttrmee. §=-No. trace. = ggg 

It is remarkable to see the high percentage of iron obtained, 99-8 per cent., 
showing the excellent character of the material. It will be noted the Carbon 
is only -03 per cent., also that the Silicon, Sulphur and Phosphorus are parti- 
cularly low, the element showing the highest percentage of the whole being the 
Phosphorus, that is, -091 per cent.” 
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SECTION VIL 
TREASURE TROVE. 


United provinces —Twelve numismatic finds from the districts of Banda, 
Moradabad, Jalaun, Allahabad, Etah, Sultanpur, Fyzabad, Agra and Gorakh- 
pur were examined by Rai Sahib Prayag Dayal, Secretary, Coin Commuttee 
United Provinces. Seme of the most interesting specimens are :—a silver com 
of a new variety of SHAH JanAn of Katak mint, a rupee of Suan Anam BawApur 
bearing his name Muazzam Sin and minted at Gorakhpur in the first year of 
his reign with the name of the town changed to Muazzamabad and a rare rupee of 
Mupammap ‘apm Sain struck at Kalpi mint. 

Punjab.—Two finds of coins were reported, of which one was a hoard of 64 
copper coins found in a forest in Tehsil Hanurpur, Kangra District. They were 
Mughal pice but so badly worn that only 18 of them, representing the issues of 
the Emperors AkpaAr, Munammap SHan and SHAR Anam II were selected for 
acquisition. The second hoard, which was discovered during levelling opera- 
tions at the Multan Agricultural Station, is under examination, It includes the 
‘sues of the Strr Krncs, the Emperors Axpar and JAnANGIR as well as a few 
coins of the Stxa rulers of the Punjab. As is frequently the case with copper 
coins most of the pieces in this hoard are much defaced of little numismatic 
value. 

Western Circle—A hoard of 852 copper coins received from the Dewan of 
Nagod State jwas sent to the Superintendent, Archmological Section, Indian 
Museum, Caleutta. Of this hoard $81 pieces bearing dates ranging from 818 
A. H. to 863 A. H., we., 1415 A. D. to 1458 A. D., belong to MaumMup SHAH IBN 
Ippanimm and MunamMap Suan ren Ipranm of the Sarg: dynasty of Jaunpur. 
The remaining coms are not dated. The collection was returned to the State 
after examination. Eleven coins of billon and two of copper were recovered at 
the Jogesvari Caves in the Bombay Suburban District. Of the billon coins six 
are of Jauatup-pIn Fenoz SHan of the Khalji dynasty of Delhi, four of ALavup- 
pis Munammap Suan of the same dynasty and one of Gurvasupprs Baa. 
Of the two copper pieces one belongs to Nasimupprs Maumup Sxan of Delhi 
and the other is a half anna piece of the East Inp1A Company issued in 1777 
A. D. These have been made over on loan to the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay. Four copper coins of the Kast Inpia Company oF 
Sourn Inpia were discovered by the Archwological Overseer stationed at Tatta 
while inspecting the protected site, Sasuin-jo-Takar, Mirpur Sakro Taluka, Kara 
chi District. 

A broken stone slab bearing inscriptions in Naeant character was discovered 
hy the Municipality of Donap in the Panch Mahals District and sent to the Prince 
of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. | 
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Central Circle.—Thirty-one Aram Suint silver coins were found in the Nairs- 
gan) village situated within the jurisdiction of Satgawan Police station. They 
were acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna Museum Coin 
Cabinet at a cost of Rs. 30. Another find of 121 old silver coins with three rings 
were recovered hy the police from one Lalmani who picked them up at Jalson 
Dhar in the Malda District of Bengal. These are now with the Treasure Trove 
Officer, Bihar and Orissa Government, whose report is awaited. The gold and 
silver coins and other miscellaneous articles discovered at Halipali in the Sambal- 
pur District and near Jalley Police Station in the Darbhanga District, which 
were mentioned in the last year’s Annual Report, have been acquired by the 
Local Government for the Patna Museum at a total cost of Rs. 134-15-0, 

Eastern Circle—F¥our cases were reported under the Treasure Trove Act 
in Bengal during the year, 

A copper pot containing 182 silver coing was found by some labourers, while 
digging land belonging to Munshi Abdul Hakim Chowdhury of the village of 
Rajpura, Dohar P. 8., Dacea District. The find consists of 77 coins of the four 
kings of the dynasty of Husars Suan or BENGAL, 51 coins of the Harneor Sue 
SHAw and 54 of Isnim Sain, the son of Sher Shah. Mr. Stapleton, Honorary 
Government Numismatist, who examined and distributed the coins remarks 
“The earliest coins in the hoard are those dated in the first year of the relon of 
Hussain Shih, viz., A. H. 899 (A, D. 1493) while the last certain date js A. H. 958 
(A. D. 1546) on the coins of Islim Shah. The coins, therefore, cover a period of 
53 solar years, the latest being 383 years old, The only previous find with which 
the present find can be compared is the Belbari, Gaur (District Malda), find de- 
scribed by Mr. H. Nelson Wright in the ‘ Numismatic Supplement * of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1904, No. 13, (VoL LXXTI, Part I, pp. 233- 
235). The latter find covers the years 925 A. H. of Sultan Nasrat Shah of the 
Husaini dynasty to 961 A. H. of Sultin Muhammad Adil Shah of the Sari dynasty. 
In the Malda find, however, no coins of Ala-ud-din Husain Shih, Ala-ud-din 
Firuz Shih or Ghiyath-nd-din Mahmud Shih were found, and with the 
exception of three coins minted by Sher Shah at Sharifabad and 2 coins minted 
by Islim Shah at Satgaon, no Bengal coins were recorded. The present find 
is, therefore, much more important especially in respect of the very large number 
of Bengal mints, viz., 119 out of 182 coins, or nearly two-thirds of the total 
find." The entire hoard was acquired and a sum of Rs, 159-4-0 paid to the 
owner of the land in which the find was mado. 

One Hashem Fakir found 37 silver coms while digging a tank in the village 
of Kristonagore near Bagerhat, Khulna District. The coins, mostly jssued by 
the East Inpta Company from the Arcot mint, are being examined by the 
Honorary Numismatist to the Government of Bengal. About 60 silver coins 
of the Emperor Suin Anam IL were discovered at Bhandarkola in Nadia Dis- 
trict and 49 silver coins of Winutam LV and QUEEN VICTORIA at Kamta in Khulna 
District. As, however, the coins were of no numismatic interest, their acquisi- 
tion was not recommended, 
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The Buppuist maces From Juewani, Chittagong District, noticed in last. 
years Report (p. 184) were acquired during the current year and distributed 
among the different meseums. Besides the usual cost of acquisition a special 


reward of Rs. 500 was paid to the finder, Shaharali Bali of Jhewari. A stone 
image representing Revanta, the god of hunting, was found during the excava- 
tion of a tank at the village of Chancharipasa, Babuganj P. S., Bakargan} 
District. The image was acquired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Pl LIV, b). 

Southern Cirele-—The Treasure Trove cases in the Madras Presidency are 
now disposed of by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, and the following 
information is taken from Ins report — 

Ten finds of coins were reported in the Madras Presidency under the Treasure 
Trove Act. The most important of these comprise : ‘25 gold FaANaMS found in 
the village of Thalangunam in the Gingee Taluk ; 543. Mysore copper coms of the 
time of Tirrv from Karukkalvadi, Salam District “$00 lead coing of the Awpnra 
dynasty discovered at Alavankeda, Kurnool District ; 96 gold FaNAMs from 
Pattagarampalyam, Coimbatore District; 36 gold Mughal ranams from the vil- 
lage of Virur in the Cuddapah District; and 30 gold and 10 silver coms of the 
East Inpra Company from the South Arcot District, No less than 32 metal and 
5 stone images of Hindu deities were also acquired under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Burma Circle —Two gold images of the Buppia, in damaged condition, were 
discovered by a monk at Pacay, while clearing the débris m a ruined temple 
near his monastery close to the Anawpa temple. Steps have been taken for their 
acquisition under the Treasure Trove Act. 
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SECTION VIII._MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
THE YERRAGUDI ROCK EDICTS OF ASOKA. 
By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, M.A. 

The honour of this remarkable discovery is due to Mr, A. Guose, F.C.S., 
F.G.S., the well known geologist of Caleutta, who first found these inscriptions 
while prospecting for precious minerals in the Kurnool District of the Madras 
Presidency. 1t will be remembered that the Maski Rock Inscription was also 
discovered by a gold-mining engineer, Mr, C. Beadon. Mr. Ghose was him- 
self able to read the words Devdnani and Piyadesi in one of the inscriptions and 
was thus convinced that the documents had been engraved under the orders 
of ASoka, He was good enough to communicate full information regarding 
the position of these inscriptions to Mr. H. Hargreaves, the Officiating Director 
General of Archeology in India in January, 1929. A photograph of one of 
the inscribed rocks furnished by Mr. Ghose was supplied to me and I was de- 
puted to locate the inscriptions, have estampages made and to submit a report 
upon them to the Director General of Archeology. Accompanied by Dr, 
Hirananda Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, I arrived at Gooty, a 
Railway Station on the Raichur-Madras Section of the M. & 5S. M. Railway 
on the sth February 1929 and during a halt of some eight days was able not 
only to identify with certainty twelve out of the fourteen Rock Edicts and a 
Minor Rock Edict but also to have a complete set of impressions made of these 
and to prepare transcriptions from the original rocks. Of the two edicts which 
I was unable to identify at my visit, I conjectured the existence of No. VI on 
Rock A and No. XII was identified later on a separate boulder by Mr. 8. V. 
Vishvanatha, Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, who was sent in August 1929 to make fresh estampages and photographs 
under the orders of the Government Epigraphist, The few photographs which 
accompany this note were taken on this occasion, 

The discovery of these edicts was communicated to the press in a communi- 
qué on the 11th February 1929 by the Officiating Direetor General of Archeo- 
logy. The inscriptions will be edited by Dr. Hirananda Sastri’ in the Epigra- 
phia Indica. The present note is devoted to a preliminary account of the 
discovery and a general discussion of the contents of the inscriptions. 

Six complete sets of the Rock Eprcrs or Asoka and a fragment of a 
seventh set were hitherto known to us, the former at Girnir. Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
i Dhauli and Jaugada and the latter from Fopara, now preserved in 
the Musetim of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. Three rock inscrip- 
tions containing an enlarged version of the Minor Rock Edicts of Ripnath, 
etc., had already been brought to light near Siddipura in the Mysore State in 
1892. The present find provides further epigraphical prouf of ASoka’s supremacy 
over a part of Southern India. 
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The new inscriptions are sittated some | ighty miles north-east of Siddapura 
on the southern border of the Kurnool District and at « distance of some elgl 
miles from the town of Gooty on the unmetalled road to Pattikonda. 
nearest village to the inscriptions is YERRAGUDI, situated approximately in East 
Longitude 77° 39’ and North Latitude 15° 12’, after which the inscriptions have 
been named. 

The Yerragudi inscriptions are inscribed on six large boulders (Pl, LX) forming 
part of a conspicuous eminence in a range of low hills st: ing westward from 
the vicinity of that village. The particular hill is locally Imown as Nallayena- 
konda or simply Yenakonda which in Telugu means the “ elephant hill, Mr, 
Ghose suggests that this name is due to the former existence on this hill of an 
elhzy of the sacred elephant sometimes associated with the inscriptions of Asoka, 
A very careful search failed to revea! any traces of an elephant statue and my 
own impression is that the nanie Yenakonda is nothing more than a fanciful 
invention of tlie Villagers like the name Yenamana Timmayyana guidalu or 
the “ buffalo-bird Timmayya’s rocks ” given to one of the inseribed rocks near 
Siddipura. According to Mr. Ghose, “ the boulders on which the inscriptions 
are engraved are hornblendic mmnelss probably belonging te the Archwan ¢om- 
plex, the oldest rock series in India which is the repository of all the great gold, 
copper and iron ore deposits in Indiy”’. 

The boulders are designated A, B, 0, D, EK ann F (Pl. LX). The largest 
of them (A) eccupies the summit of the hill: the others are lying on the east 
slope. The inscribed surfaces are rough and badly pitted and no attempt 
appears to have been made to dress or smooth them, with the result that with 
the exception of the inscriptions engraved on the north face of Rock A, and 
those on Rocks B and F, the others are only partially decipherable and that 
with the greatest difficulty. 

Rock A situated above a precipice some 20' high, is q large boulder having 
the lower portions cut away on both of the inscribed north and east faces. 
Wooden scaffolds had therefore to be erected to copy and decipher the ins¢rip- 
tions. The east face which is 17° 6* in width contains Edicts ] and IT engraved 
oné above the other at the lef¢ end, Ediets ITT and VI in the middle und Edict 
XIV in an irregular depression at the upper right corner,  Eydicts I, 1, mm 
and VI are not separated ‘from one another by blank spaces 3 na 


3 or dividing lines 
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that tt was possible to determine where they began and - 
By persistent and close examination of the orivinal rock and with the 
Aultzsch’s Asoka Inscriptions I was able to prepare fairly complete 4 bias 
of all of them with the exception of that of Edict VI, of whieh only stray words 
can be definitely mide out, though they are sufficient. to establish its identity, 

The north face (Al) of the rock, which measures 15’ 6" in width, contains 
selene XE, Vi tad) Vit. Setict HT oon ab thé eh end and comprises six 
lines measuring 3’ 3” to 4° with the exception of te last line which is only 9° 
m length, The rest of the width of this face, saye a blank space of 3° which 
Separates it from Edict XI, is occupied by Edict Y, Which consists of seven 
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ing a rectangular space of 8’ 6” by 1’ 8". The last or seventh line 
Edict VII which is engraved at the upper right corner is divided 
from Edict V by a blank Space of 6", and consists of five lines covering a space 
of 23" by 1’ 2°, All these three edicts are tolerably well preserved except 
for the portion at the right end of Edict V, which is illegible. 

Rock B. This is an irregularly shaped block lying a little to the east of 
the east face of Rock A. ‘The east face of this boulder which contains the 
Inscriptions is 13’ in width from north to south and pointed at the top. It 
is divided into two triangular portions by a roughly chiselled line running from 
top to bottom. The right hand portion bears Ediets IV, VIII and X (Pl. LXT) 
Which are well preserved and divided from one another by short chiselled hori- 
zontal lines at the left end. Edict IV consists of fourteen lines, Edict VII 
of four and Edict X of five lines, The lines are fairly straight in the upper 
portion, but irregular in the lower. The crack, which slopes from left just 
above the last line of Edict IV upwards to the right, appears to have existed 
before the edicts were cut upon the boulder ag no characters appear to 
have been damaged by it. With the exception of three letters which are 
defaced at the beginning of line 2 of dict VIL, these inscriptions are quite 
legible, 

The inseription on the lef hand portion (B1) of this boulder is not so well 
preserved as those on the portion just described. It was meant for Edict 
XIE, but as the available surface proved insufficient, the inscription was com- 
pleted in seven additional lines on the flat top of another boulder (C), 5’ 6” 
wide, which is lying a few feet to the south. The portion of this edict engraved 
on Rock B consists of 29 lines cut so close together that the decipherment proved 
a task of considerable difficulty, This was rendered the more difficult since 
the inscription continues across the lower portion of the surface of the crack 
referred to above, to the night hand portion of the block, while other smaller 
cracks in the lower portion interfere seriously with the continuous running of 
the lines and are responsible for much confusion, The inscription is also badly 
defaced at several places. 

Rock E which is lying 27’ to the east of Rock B is an irregularly shaped 
boulder and is inscribed with Kdict IX on its rough undressed vertical face 
looking west. The lines are neither straight nor parallel, 

Rock D which bears Ediet XII incised jn twelve lines and is lying 27° 
south-east of the southern extremity of the east face of Rock A, completely 
escaped my observation and, as stated above, was found by Mr. Visvanatha, 
This inseription is somewhat better preserved than Edict IX and completely 
decipherable mutatis mutandis with the help of the published versions, like 
which it begins with 2am faa faaefa arar waarderia, etc., and ends with 
waa a cia. But below the last line at the right extremity, thers are 
traces of another line of writing in the same character, which is too badly 
defaced to be read. 

The sorter of the Yerragudi inscriptions does not call for any reniarks, 
The text comes nearest to that of the Kalsi recension but differs in some 
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respects from the Dhauli version, The following are a few of the 
ences :— 

The use in the Yerragudi version of the genitive case in place of the 
locative, in arfadt aeufzufa (Edict IV, line 1) in place of arfay 
at Dhauli: aaa weafzofa (line 5) m place of manag: 
zafaq aaa (line 6) instead of afaera: ayfe (line 6) in place of agiv,” 
eayqa (line 6) in place of gagya; wrasa (Skt. araened) (line 11) for sqrend. 
In Edict VID. we find Sa i Sifa (line 2) in place of aae sifa; =fa 
#ifa (line 4) for wiwera ifs. In Edict 4, line 3, we find faar in place of 
gaat at Dhauli. The thirteenth edict 1s almost identical with the Nalsi 
version except for the frequent use in the latter of the punctuation mark and of 
the cerebral sibilant not only where it would be necessary in accordance with 
the Sanskrit spelling ax in waearfafea (line 1) but also in words like faagtat 
(Sanskrit Priyadaréinah) and janasha (Sansknit janasya). The same remarks 
apply to Edict XI and also presumably to Edict AIL. 

In the Yerragudi inscriptions there are no marks to denote the ends of the 
Edicts, nor any marks of punctuation such as are found in the Kalsi and 
Sahasrim inscriptions. 

The pracecr of the Fourteen Rock Edicts at Yerragudi is the Eastern 
variety of the Aéokan Magadhi as represented in the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada 
inscriptions, 

Errors of omissions and superfluous letters are rare. But observe arafara 
for wif7a in line 14 and ae for waa in line 6 of Edict TV, 

Rock ¥F which is situated between Rocks C and E contams a somewhat 
enlarged version of the Brahmagin, Siddipura and Jatiiga-Rimesvara Minor 
edicts and similarly consists of two separate sections, but from which it differs 
in omitting. the introductory passage, “From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the 
prince (Gryaputra) and of the Mahima&tras, at Isila, ete.” 

The Yerragudi Meson Rock Epicr (Pl. LXIT) is, so far as the characters are 
concerned, the best preserved of all the inscriptions found at that place and it 
appeared at first sight that it would be read straightway. Appearances are, 
however, sometimes deceptive and when I actually started transeribing it, |} 
found the inscription to be a confused mass of writing: there were scarcely 
any straight lines, and there were others of much shorter lengths at both the 
right and left ends of the inscribed surface, which fitted into none of the whole 
lines above or below them. Lines 2, 4 and several others gave no sense when 
read from left to right as Brahmi inscriptions mvariably are. It was difficult 
to decide whether the document was a corrupt copy of the similar inscriptions 
at Brahmagiri, etc. I, however, set to work, and it was not till after many 
hours’ labour that the enigma was solved. It then transpired that as many 
as eight of the twenty-three lmes were inscribed from right to left. These are 
2. 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14 anid 23. And if we eliminate from consideration lines 8 
and 14 of the inscription, the first fifteen lines are at once found to he in 
boustrophedon style, i.e., written alternately from left to right and wice versa, As 
far as 1 am aware, no other Brahmi or Kharoshthi inscription is written in this 
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manner and the only Brahmi inscription written from right to left is the little 
legend on a coin from Eran which reads Dhamapdlasa but which has been 
generally assumed by scholars to be due to « fault in the matrix from which the 
com had been cast, The inscription under consideration leaves no doubt that 
the boustrophedon style of Brahmi epigraphs was not unknown in the time of 
Asoka. As soon as this clue was obtained, most of the inscription was easily 
transeribed, 

There were, however, other defects. The first six characters of line 7 are 
inscribed at the beginning of line 5, The syllables waa ao of the words 
Sarasa war in line 7, Which sare written from left to right, were 
mscribed in continuation of the short line 6 which is written in the opposite 


direction. 
The words werfamnfa q@arfa found in Brahmagiri version, after the 


word wafwarfa are omitted from line | in the Yerragudi inscription. There 
are also other omissions. In line 12, the word @alq is written twice. 

The scrirt of this inscription closely resembles that of the Mmor Edicts 
from Mysore. The only difference that may be mentioned relates to the letter 
r which, in the Yerragudi Inscription has a straight, curved or hooked form, 
though the twisted shape found in the Brahmagiri, ete., inscriptions is not 
absent. There is also no lingual » to be found in the Yerragudi version. 
The word mahaptena in line 6 of the Yerragudi Inscription is spelt mahat pene 


in the Brahmagiri version. The optative plural has in some cases » instead 


of y, @.g., jdnevu (line 9) in place of Janey of the Brahmagiri version, 

The first section of the inscription closely follows the corresponding portion 
of the Brahmagiri, ete., version except for the omissions mentioned above and 
& few others which must be assigned to the carelessness of the engraver, The 
second section ig a more amplified version of the corresponding portion of 
the Brahmagiri inscription and occupies the latter part of the epigraph 
from the middle of line 12 up to the end. This section may be translated as 
follows :— 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods and as the Beloved of the gods 
directs, so should (the people) act. The rajaka should be commanded and (in 
his turn) he should now direct the janapada and ydathikas that obedience roust 
be rendered to mother and father, likewise to elders; compassion should be 
shown towards men; the truth must be spoken: these same moral virtues. must 
be practised. Thus should you direct, at the word of the Beloved of the gods. 
Thus should you command the Karmakas riding on elephants and the Brahmanns 
driving im vehicles. Thus should you admonish the pupils: he (é¢. the teacher) 
should be obeyed according to the ancient rule and 80 also the relatives of the 
teacher by way of showing veneration to the teacher: they should also behave 
in a switahle manner towards (their own) relatives. In the same way (they) 
should also behave in a suitable manner towards the pupils of others(?) accord. 
ing to the ancient rule. Thus should you direct and admonish the pupils that 
he (t.e., the teacher) may enjoy threefold comfort (tt-r-oka ?), Thus commands 
the Beloved of the gods, 
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From xr. tol. . : 


From r. tol. : 


Half line from r. to lL. 


From r. to ls. . 


From r. to lL. 


From r. to I. 
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Line | 


Lime 


Line 


Line 
Line 


Line | 


Line 


Line 


yr # 


3p gt 


Io. 


]4. 


» 1G. 


18. 


@ Zar fua Fa = alfa lenis 

a va sure[@) aig at al wae oie 

eu alata | Gl aaet a wat 4a sTat- 

aad 4 a waa xian a aaa afer (2) 
afaar’ 

aafe @ ef fafedar waae TF 

(<ja weawa aind |- 
‘wala @ 8ara a 

[arjaa arfad sen qeaee| ala sa [fr] one- 
He 

at a4 area farfafaar = 

si aaa diafeq = fu alfelfa fa «ucfear 

sa 4 HTas aT- 

arfae saat z2° ys 4 Ba Zarda Zara faa 

ait fad stwi amr azfad <a? oratafae 

4 gifa saue aT- 

ufeafa ofearia ararntaqg 

‘qufaaiaa Sha way qafeafaa aqe =faa- 
faa wa aaiaa | <!- 
za fuqaaaa Sa wan’ - 
aa osfaarieta  sraeanta 





————— 
0 Tho last six letters are written at the jeft end of the line and bere to be read from left to right, 
*'Che tint six letters of this line are written st the beginning of ine 5 before S3f¢. 
‘These four under-tined letters are written above the line at the level of pegay aime ec. 


‘This fine is Very uneven. 
® ‘Half line. 


? The last four letters are written below the Ime from rf. to |. at the right end. 
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Yerraguds Minor Edict. Text—econtd, 
Line 19. aw NGergiin arftar aire ufafa <i qafaa- 
aqaaa aT arefae' |S |aa" 
Line 20. 4% aa at ga wate afaata aa 
arfecnry u(n)ataataa Serta 
Line 21. [ oat? jaanity aad wafaafaad arfear aiaar 
qiafa saree gar sai 
Line 22. farts faar ga qa srauata faauar = wa- 
Wmaifa 4 z- 
From r. to lL. . Line 23. ara fog aracafa 





An interesting estimate of the extent of the Eupme or ASoxa, deducible 
from his inscriptions, will be found in Dr. Hultzsch’s new edition of ‘ Inscrip- 
tions of ASoka’, pages AXXVI seg. Asoka’s dominions were divided into a 
number of provinces; The chief town of one of these was KauSaimbi which 
was governed by a body of mahd@matras. Ujjayini was the headquarters of 
another province which was governed by a Royal Prince (Kumdra). Taxila 
was the capital of a third province and Tosali that of a fourth, which last 
corresponded roughly to the modern districts of Puri and Ganjam. Brahma- 
giri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Rimesvara belonged to the district of Isila, which 
was under the Ayaputd at Suvarnagiri. Dr. Hultzsch identifies the last town 
with its synonym Kanakagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions, south of Maski. 
The ancient name of Yerragudi is not mentioned in the imscription under cone 
sideration, nor that of the district to which it belonged, nor again the name 
of the place from which this edict was issued. The words “at the word of 
the Beloved of the gods’ seem to imply’ that this part of the country 
corresponding to the modern Telugu Districts, was governed direct from the 
headquarters of the Mauryan Empire at Pataliputra, The new inscription adds 
the district of Kurnool and, presumably, a large tract of the country around 
it to the dominions of Adoka. How much further south Aésoka’s empire ex- 
tended beyond Yerragudi cannot at present be stated. 


BAS-RELIEFS IN THE HILL FORT AT BADAMI. 
By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

Three stone lintels bearing bas-reliefs were discovered in course of clearance 
at the second gateway of the Hill Fort to the north of the Bhitnath tank st 
Bapami, in the Bijspur District of the Bombay Presidency, during the year 
1928-29. These orginally belonged to a temple which is now in ruins and 





1 This q is written at the beginning of the next line but at a higher level. 
' These three letters have to be read from right to left. The letter @ is, however, uncertain. 
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were re-used at a later period in the construction of the plinth of a 
on the fort. 

The bas-reliefs represent scenes from the early life of KeisHna and may 
be compared with similar ones im the BAapamt caves described and illustrated 
by R. D,. Banerji." The first scene is found at the left end of Plate VIII, a, 
which shows Karnsa, the king of Mathuri, seated with his wives, the small figure 
under his left arm being probably the child Krishna whom Katia is said to 
have vigualized in his dream on the night Krishna was born in the prison, Next 
we are introduced to Krishna's life in Gukula,* the child lying in » cradle, the 
grazing cows, and Krishna's foster-mother Yasodi engaged in churning milk. 
Two females, who are evidently YaSodi and Rohini, are seen carrying in their 
arms two children who must be Krishna and Balarama respectively, The 
Rikshasi Pitanii is next seen with upraised hands being sucked to death 
by Krishna. In the subsequent scene the child is found lying partly in the 
lap of Yasodi and partly on the ground, kicking at a eart® which, according to 
the story, he was able to overthrow. Onee YaSod&i in order to punish her 
refractory child, tied him to a large wooden mortar (udakhala) which he dragged 
between two Arjuna trees with such superhuman force that they were uprooted. 
It was through the curse of the sage Narada that two sons of Kubera had been 
transformed into these Arjuna trees, which being now eradicated they were 
free from the curse and assumed their normal bodies again. In the relief 
are seen the twin trees with a pair of human heads above,‘ evidently signifying 
the release of the two accused persons, also the child dragging the iacseas 
between the trees. In ‘the next scene, the Asura Pralamba ig carrying away 
Balarima on his shoulder after the mock fight. According to the story Bula- 
rama struck him on the head and killed him on the way. Then comes the 
representation of the killimg of Karisa’s elephant Kuvalayfipida, one of whose 
tusks was torn out by Krishna with his left hand.* The lifting of Govardhans 
Hill and the departure of Nanda and his family for Vrindavana are next shown, 
The story is continued to the left end of Pl. VII, b, where is depicted Krishna's 
fight with Dhenukdsura,’ who is said to have taken the form of a donkey. aval 
this is followed by yet another of his feats, the overthrow of Naua Kaliya ss 
the Kalindi Lake.* Next comes Krishna's encounter with the demon’ ‘Aviaits 
appearing as a bull,” and at the end of the panel, the scene of Karisa ordering 
Akrira, who is seen bending down before him in homage, to invite Kiana 
and Balarima to his court for their execution. a 
1 Memuirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No, and Pl X 
and Pla, XXIV, XXV (Cave No. IV), Por ithe incidents represented in the 
rummary of the Kyishga Jegenda in his Memoir should be consulted. 

‘Cf. ibid, Pl KIT, 4, 14, 


VOf. ibid, PL XT, ¢..2. The cart rmpresenta the Sabojdsura, or “The Cart Demon 
‘Cy. ibid, Pl XU, «, 1. 








a5 om it Tl ; ) 
esac II (Cave No, 11), and pp, 53.55 


*O%, Wid, PL XXV, 8, & 


"cf, 6a, Pl. XU, d, 1. Hepreseutations of this aene are common t Mathura we | 
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Similar panels depicting the life scenes of Krishna have been discovered 
elsewhere, insluding Pawarrvr' in Bengal (circa seventh century A.D.) and 
Mawpor® in Rajputana (circa fifth century A.D.). O€ the incidents illustrated 
in the bas-reliefs from the Badami Hill Fort, the lifting of the Govardhana 
Hill, the destruction of Dhenukasura and the uprooting of the twin Arjuna 
trees are found also at Paharpur. the last mentioned episode in the Pahar. 
pur relief, Krishna is represented as holding in each hand the trunk of a tree 
and trampling on the heads of two prostrate figures, who are evidently the 
sons of Kubera. At Mandor this scene docs not seem to occur, but the over- 
throw of the cart, the lifting of the Govardhana hill, and the destruction of 
Anshtta, Kaliya and Dhenukisura are clear, The bas-reliefs in the Badimi 
Caves are referable to the sixth or seventh century A.D. and were probably 
inspired -by the zeal of the Western Chiilukyas who were Vaishnavas in faith. 
To the same period should also be assigned the sculptures under reference, 
The earliest known representation of the life of Krishna, which is datable to 
the first or second century A.D., comes from Mathura.? These sculptures, 
though not of Iigh artistic merit, are nevertheless valuable documents for the 
early history of the Vaishnava religion.—Fd.] 


NOTES ON THE COINS OF AZES. 
By Mr. N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 


Coins of Spalirises, Azes and Acilises, 


A king named Sratirises, who belonged to the family of the Saka-Palhava 
Vonones, ruled with an Azes as his colleague, and struck coins in their joint 
names. The obverse of these coins bears the levend * the Great King Spalirises ' 
in Greek, and the reverse, ‘the Great Azes* in Kharoshthi and Prakrit, 
On some coins again, the name of Spalirises alone appears, on the obverse, 
and similar ones of Azes have been found in abundance. Coms of the family 
of Vonones “come chiefly from the ancient Arachosia or modern Kandahar 
and Ghazni” and “are very rarely found” in the Punjab, whereas those of 
Azes “are very numerous” in the latter province.t It has, therefore, been 
assumed that Azes was first ruling with Spalirises in Arachosia, probably ag hig 
subordinate colleague, and thereafter, as the suzerain king held the Punjab, 
Numismatists agree in the view that Azes came after Maves, the earliest of 
the Saka-Palhava Kings of the Punjab, and was succeeded by Aztuises.’ Azes, 
as well as his successor Azilises, not only continued the issues of Maues, but 





' 4.5.1, 1936-27, pp. 141-42 and Pl. XXXII, a, & and PL XX XU, a, 

ASS, 1006-6, pp, 130-35 and A.S7., 109-10, pp. 99, 90 and Pl. XLUV, & Cf. BR. G, Bhandarks ee 
Sairiem, oto., p. +4, ; 

* AG4., 1925-26, p. 184 and Pl. LXVII, «. 

* Cunningham, Onina of the Sabas, pp, lisd-107, 
‘Smith, Z.D.007., 1906, pp, 61-04, 
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also struck a number of additional types which are manifestly borrowe 
those of the Indo-Greek princes whose kingdoms they had conquered,’ 





Joint Coins of the Family of Azes: Azes I and Aces II. 

According to some scholars’ Azilises was followed by an Azes II, because 
on some coins (i) the name of Azes occurs in Greek on the obverse and that 
of Azilises in Kharoshthi on the reverse; and on others (ii) the name of Azilises 
in Greek on the obverse and that of Azes in Kharoshthi on the reverse. The 
ruler whose name appears in Greek on the obverse is supposed to have wielded 
the supreme power and his associate whose name is written on the reverse in 
Kharoshthi, a somewhat less dignified position. Accordingly, Azilises must have 
been associated with two kings named Azes, one after another. Before his 
accession to independent power, Azilises was the subordinate colleague of an 
Azes, and subsequently, an Azes was his subordinate colleague. There are 
again the joint issties of an Azes and his sfrategos ASPAVARMAN, who, as some 
coins testify, ruled also as the strategos of GonporHarrs for some time. <Azes, 
whose name appears on the reverse side of some of the coins of Azilises, has 
been identified with Azes, the overlord of Aspavarman, and designated] “ Axes 
Il’. He was thus a near contemporary of Gondophares who eame to the 
throne in 19 A.D., if the year 103 of his Takht-i-Bahi inscription is rightly 
referred to the so-called Vikrama era (58 B.C.). On the other hand, Azes, 
the predecessor of Azilises, who may be distinguished as “ Azes I“, flourished, 
as already stated, immedintely after Maues, the earliest of the Saka-Palhava 
princes. 

Technique of core. 

Vincent Smith, who for the first time distinguished the coins of Azes I from 
these of Azes II, pointed out that the coms of the former are ‘ well executed 
with good Greek legends,” while those of the latter are * semi-harbaroug with 
debased, and often corrupt, Greek legends.” To the first type belong certain 
coins issued by Azes alone and those bearing the joint names of Azes and Aziliser: 
and to the second type, certain coins issued hy an Azes alone and those on which 
he is associated with ASpavarman.” The coins ascribed to Azes II. if compared 
to those ascribed to Azes I, show a systematic debasement and deterioration of 
the technique and cannot be regarded as stray examples of inferior execution. 
Sir John Marshall has shown that within the stratified city of Taxila, the coins of 
Azes I ‘are found generally nearer the surface than those of Azes I’ and ‘ coins 
of Azes I] (with ASpavarma) are found in company with coing of pei icivig 
These circumstances, though not in themselves conclusive as to the existence » of 
a Beoond Axes, certamly indicate that a long time must asi elapsed hetwoen the 








1 Rapson, Cambridge History of India, Vol, 1, p. S71. 
Dp, BR. Bhandarkar, /.8.8.7.4.5,, Vol. XX (1902), pp. 285-86; Amith, for. cil, 

sails aati: a a + Marshall, J.R.4.5,, 1914, 
12, D. H.G., 1006, pO; and Catalogue of Coina in the Indian Muswm, Vol, 1, p, 35 
J, RB. A. 3. 1914, p, 979, * meat 
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issues of the two classes of coins, which agrees with the chronological scheme 
involved in the assumption of an Azes II. The hypothesis has not, however, 
been accepted by Whitehead, because, in his opinion, “the difference in type 
and style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately explained by 
reasons Of locality alone operating throngh a long reign.”? But the question, 
as we have seen, does not rest primarily on the indications of type and style, but 
on the evidence of the joint issues of Azes and Azilises, If Azes preceded Azilises 
then the juxtaposition of the two sets of coins bearing their joint names can he 
best explained by postulating the existence of a second Azes, as it can hardly 
be maintained that Azes was first the suzerain and subsequently the junior 
colleague of Azilises. Whitehead holds that there was only one Azes, but he 
does not say how else the joint issues are to be explained if not by the assumption 
of a second Azes. 


Lvidence of Kharoshtht Palaography. 

The change in technique on the coins of Azes has certainly a chronological 
significance and it shows how the coins of the two rulera can be distinguished. 
Similar indications are afforded also by the panmoorarny of the Kharoshthi 
coin-legenda. So far the evidence supplied by inscriptions on objects other 
than coims has alone been utilized for a study of the successive changes that 
occurred in the Kharoshthi alphabet from the third century B. C. to the third or 
fourth century A. D. But it is interesting to note that many of these changes 
are perceptible also on the coins, and practically in the same order, so that the 
paleographic data gleaned from these may be usefully brought into the service 
of chronology. For our present purpose the most important letter ia the dental 
sibilant (sa), which in Adokan inscriptions has the appearance of the 1 
English letter P with a horn stretched to the left of the loop (Fig. 1). 

In the records of the Saka-Palhava period, it shows an opening 

on the left but retains in many cases a trace of the upward projection 

of the lower vertical and the horn of the letter is stretched above as 2 3 

a vertical stroke (Fig. 2) or as a curve turned to the night (Fig. 3). Y . 
t 





In the inscriptions of the Kushinas as well as in those from Central 

Asia, the letter is always of the ‘open’ type, without any upward 

projection of the lower vertical’ (Fig. 4). PI. LXIV which illustrates 

the development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on the coms will show 

that the ‘closed’ Asokan or ‘ archaic’ type of sa regularly occurs on ? 
all the Indo-Greek coins (Pl. LXIV, 1-6), and on all the issues of 
Maues’' (Pl. LXIV, 7-8), the Vonones group (Pl. LXTV, 9), and Azes I and Azilises 
(PL LXV, 10-12), and the ‘open’ or ‘late’ type on the coins of Azes IT (Pl, 





1 Catalogue of Cotta im the Panjah Museum, Vol, 1, p, 93. 
* The development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on coins was first discumed by the writer of this article before the Con. 
ference of Archmological Officers which met in Simla in September, 1027.—Hd, 
‘Cy. Banerji, J. A. A. 3, 1920, pp. 204 if; Buibler, Ind, Pal,, Table I, 30; Thomas, Fip, Ina, Vol. EX, Pl, IV; Rapeon, 
Kharoy/hi Inecriptions, Part TUT, Oxfurd, 1929, Pl. XIV, and Kanow, Corpua Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol, Tl, Part I, p. 
oxxiv.. 
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LXIV, 13), Azes IT with Asgpavarman (PI. LXIV, 14, 15) and Gondophares, 
On the coins of the latter group of kings the ‘intermediate’ form, which retains 
a trace of the projection of the lower vertical, often appears (PL LXTV, 15) 
simultaneously with the ‘open’ type. But the letter regularly takes the open 
form on the curreney of the Kushina kings Kujula Kadphises and Vima 
Kadphises. (Pl. LXIV, 18-21), 

So far as the Azes and Gondophares coins are concerned the distribution of 
the archaic and late types of the letter is shown in the following table. 





Obverse. | Reverse, Type of sa, References, 





I. Sparcmises . 0. | Azes (I). .| Archaic.  . | Gardner, B. M. O., Pl, XXII, 3; 


2 Azes(T) . .|Agms(I), .| Archaic. .| P. Mf. GC, PL XE 178. 
| 

3, Azes (I) : . | Azrmigns . | Archaic 

4. AZITIAES 


=e = F, M, C., Pi, AIT, a1, 


- «| Smith, 7. M.C., PLIX,4;B.M.C., 
Pl. 2X, 10, 


. | Azrmrens . | Archaio 


5. Amuises =. , | Ams (II) «| Archaic . —. | Coins of the Sakas, Pl. VII, A.2: 


A. S. I, 1914-15, Pl, XXVIII. 
23, 


6. AZILIsEs : . | Azes (IT) -| late .« .|/ BM. ¢., Pl. XX, 3. 


+ | AfPavanwan . | Late «. ./7. M. 6. PL IX, 7; 3B, M.O,, 
Pl. XX, 2. 


8. Ages (II) . | Azes(M) .| Late . .| BM. 0, PLXX 1. 


| 
9. GoxDorHarEs . | ASPAVARMAN . | Late 


7. Axes (II) 


- «| P.M.0, PL XV, 36. 





- | Gonpormanzs | Late . «.| B.M.C., Pl, XX, 8, 12. 


It is evident that coins Nos, 7 and 8 of an Azes which show the late type 
Nos. 2 and 3 of an Azes and also those of Azilises 
(Nos. 4-5) which exhibit the archaic type of the letter. We are thus compelled 
to admit the existence of an Azes who must have preceded, and of another who 
must have succeeded Azilises. It may, however, be argued that there is no 
direct evidence to prove that Azilises necessarily succeeded an Azes, and that the 
order of succession might have been the reverse of what has been assumed. But 
in that case the coins of Azes bearing the name of Azilises on the reverse (No. 3) 
would be inexplicable, unless, of course, we assume that there existed two kings 
of the name of Azilises, and further, those coins of an Azes that Kear the archaic 
aa will have to be placed after certain joint issues of Azilises (No. 6) which not 
only show a later technique but also the late type of sa. It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to accept the order of succession as given in the table, and to explain 
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No. 6 of the coins as one of the latest of Azilises, after which he was succeeded 


by Azes II. | 
he associate of Spalirises: Azes I or Azes IT? 

In the above table Azes I is assumed to have associated with Spalirises. 
But Professor Rapson thinks that the associate of Spalirises was Azes II,! 
The evidence is, however, against this assumption. In the first place, it is diff. 
cult to maintain that Azes IJ who ruled in the Punjab, either with Azilises or 
independently, had gone to Arachosia for some time to assist Spalirises of the 
family of Vonones who never held sway over the former province. Secondly, 
the joint coins of Spalirises and Azes bear the representation of Zeus radiate, 
standing to front, leaning on a long sceptre held in the left hand and grasping 
with his right hand, a thunderbolt. This device which occurs frequently on 
the currency of the Vonones family? (Pl. LXIV, 9) appears also on the issues of 
Azes I (PI. LXIV, 10), but not on those of Azilises, or Azes IT, and is never 
figured on the coins of Gondophares and his successors. Thirdly, on all the 
coins of the Vonones group the Kharoshthi script is uniformly of the same old 
style as on the Indo-Greek coins, the letter sa in every case being of the archaic 
P-shaped pattern. In these circumstances it is natural to identify Azes, the 
associate of Spalirises with Azes I and not with Azes I. 


Azes and Azilises nol identical. 

Professor Sten Konow* has recently endorsed the views of Whitehead, and 
further attempted to prove that between Maues and Gondophares there flourished 
only one king, namely, Aves who often called himself also by the name Azilises. 
The question, therefore, of the joint currency does not according to him arise 
at all. The identification of the two royal names rests, however, on very in. 
secure foundation. In 1906 Professor Thomas made a linguistic analysis, based 
more or less on conjectural data, of the structure of the names of certain Saka- 
Palhaya rulers, and stated that the term ‘ Azes’ was a ‘short form of Azilizes,’ 
the ending lises being ‘a form of rises, found in Spalirises.”® As the terms ‘ Azes ’ 
and * Azilises” are thus linguistically the same, Konow would argue that the 
persons who are known to us by these names must necessarily also be identi- 
cal. And quite in keeping with this procedure he maintains that the identity of 
the titles assumed by Azes and Azilises on the coins, which are supposed to be 
their joint issues, ‘raises a strong presumption in favour of identifying the two 
names, But in the first place, there is linguistic affinity and only partial identity 
of forms between the two names, which is quite insufficient for assuming an 
actual identity of persons, A perfect analogy is presented by the names Spaly. 
ris and Spalirises, two members of the Vonones family. Both the words are 
derived from a ‘ Pan-Iranic’ word Spala* with the addition of different termina- 
tions, just as Azes and Azilises are from Aza; but the kings Spalyris and 
1 Cumbridge History of Iudia, Vol. 1, p, S73. | 
"RB. M,C, Pl. XXII, 3. 

"H, M. C., Pi. XXI, 7, 8, 10, 
“fp. Ind, Vol. XVII, pp. 272-73 ; and Corpus Inseriptionen Indicarum, Vol. Il, part 1, p XJ, 


& FJ. A ALS, 1000, p. 208, 
* Ibid, p. 200. 
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Spalirises are different, according to Konow himself! Secondly, identity of titles 
does not necessarily indicate that the persons who hold them on the obverse 
and reverse of a particular coin are identical. On the jomt coins of Spalirises 
and Aves, the obverse side beara the legend ‘the Great King Spalirises’ and the 
reverse, ‘the Great King Azes’*. But no scholar has yet contended that as both 
the persons style themselves ‘the Great King,’ they must be considered identical. 
ft rather shows that in case of joint issues it is customary for the king: who 
strike them to assume the same titles. 


Interval between Maues and Gondephares. 

Professor Konow further contends that the year 78 of the Taxila copper- 
plate, which mentions the Great King Moga, identical with Mauea of the coms, 
and the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondophares which is dated 
also in the 26th year falling in his reign, should be referred to one and the same 
era. The year 26 has been so far supposed to be the 96th regnal year of Gondo- 
phares ; but this would make Maues and Gondophares contenrporaries, if the 
two dates 78 and 108 refer to the same reckoning. The simultaneous reign of 
these princes is prima facie improbable* for the reason that in that case it would 
impossible to assign a place to Azes between them. Konow, therefore, assumes 
that the year 26 is not the 26th regnal year of Gondophares but must refer to 
an era. So that the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is dated in the 26th year of one era 
and 103rd year of another. There would thus be a difference of twenty-five 
years between the two records, or in other words, according to Konow. between 
Maues and Gondophares, which he thinks would sutisfactorily accommodate Azes, 
Rapson® has already shown the improbability of this theory which brings Maues 
only within twenty-five years of Gondophares, although their coimages ‘are far 
removed in style.’ Further, to allow this interval of twenty-five years we have 
to make the gratuitous assumption that the reign of Maues ended and the 
reign of Gondophares commenced precisely at the dates 78 and 103 respec- 
tively, and not even a few years later or earlier. Also Whitehead has 
recorded about forty different types of the coins of Azes and about twenty- 
four of Azilises. ‘To imagine that so many types of coins were issued by 
one king, and within the narrow span of twenty or twenty-five years, looks 
most unnatural, The difference in palmography of the Kharoshthi coin-legends 
of Manes and Gondophares, and of Azes I and Azilises on the one hand 
and Azes TI and Gondophares on the other, has been already noticed 
above. All theese cirzumstances can be adequately explained if we adn 
that a long perod, much lenger than Keonow would concede, intervened 
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between Maues and Gondophares, which, of course, would mean that the 
two dates 78 and 103 must be referred to different reckonings, whatever 
these might be. Thus it is not at all necessary or obligatory to assume 
that Azes I, Azilises and Azes II are identical and that between Maues and 
Gondophares there is room for one king only. 





1 Corps Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol Tl, Part 1, p. XLL 
Cf. Marshall, J) BR. A 4, ol4, p 085. 
* Jhid,, 1090, p. 103. 
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SECTION IX.—DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 
MONUMENTS, 


United Provinces—{a) Hindu and Buddhist Monuments—One hundred and 
sixteen monuments which appeared to be of little archswological interest were 
removed from the list of monuments protected by the Central Government. 
Of these seventy-nine will, in future, be maintained by the United Provinces 
Government, while notifications of protection in respect of the remainder were 

(6) Muhammadan and British Monuments.—The tomb of Haji Igbal, eunuch 
of Sadr Jahan Begam of Fyzabad, and the mosque together with the compound 
enclosing them were declared protected and an ngreement was executed in respect 
of the mosque and tomb of Makhdum Jahan at K anau), Furrukhabad District. 

Punjab.—aAgreements under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VI 
of 1804) were executed in respect. of the temples at Asapuri, Baijnath, Masrur, 
Naggar and Dasal in the Kangra District, the mounds at Bhera and Vijhi in the 
Jhelum and Shahpur Districts, the Buddhist stupa at Rokhari in the Mainwali 
District, and the Lat of Ferozshah and Humayan's Mosque at Fattehabad in 
the District of Hissar. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind.—Nineteen montments were declared pro- 
tected of which twelve are in the Sholapur District, two in the Ahmedabad 
District and one each in Khandesh, Thar and Parkar, Poona, Bijapur and Surat 
Districts. Two confirmatory notifications of protection in respect of three monn - 
ments, two of which are in the East Khandesh District and one in the Panch 
Mahals District, were issued. Changes in the sub-classifications of nine nionu- 
ments in the Ahmedabad District and one in the Surat District were made by the 
issue of fresh notifications, An agreement was made with the Punchas of 
Visvesvar temple, a protected monument, at Hallur in the Bijapur District, 

Two persons were prosecuted for disfiguring the Malik Maidan Gun at 
Bijapur and fined Rs, 10 and Rs. 50 respectively. For another minor offence in 
the protected area of the Kund at Kapadvanj, Kaira District, an offender 
was prosecuted and fined Rs, 20, 

Bihar and Orissa.—Notitivations for protection were withdrawn jn respect 
of Agam Kuan at Guizarbagh in the Patna District and Munia Bibi’s tomb at 
Rajmahal in the District of Santal Parganas on account of their minor archeo- 
logical importance. 

The List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the Antiyuarian 
Map of that Province referred to in previous reports are now both in the press. 

Central Provinces.—The Mahadeo temple at Bhainsdehi in the Betyl District 
and the Pafich Matha group of temples at Garha in the Jubbulpur District have 
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been deleted from the List of Monuments in the Central Provinces as being of 
insufficient archeological interest, and the protection notification in respect of 
the Devi temple at Dhamangaon in the Betul District referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1927-28, p. 192, was withdrawn by the Local Government. Ln 

Bengal.—Five monuments, viz., (1) Jorebingla temple at Pabna, Pabna 
District, (2) Shyam Sunder temple at Madanpur, Bankura District and (3-6) 
Thikati Dalan or Siddhi Mandir, Vishnu Mandir and Siva temple at Dhanuka, 
Faridpur District, were added to the list of protected monuments. The owners 
of the Minar at Panduah, Hooghly District, entered into an agreement under 
Section 6 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

Madras.—The Fort at Ganjam was added to the List of Monuments, and the 
Abdul Mahal at Abdullapuram deleted from the Last. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
The following twelve publications were issued by the Department during the 
year 1928-29 :— 

1. Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for the yeat 1925-26, 
edited by J. F. Blakiston. : 

2, Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy ior the year ending 31st 
March 1927, by G. Venkoba Rao. 

3. Supplement to the Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the 
year ending 31st March 1927—Stone Insenptions of the Bombay 
Karnatak copied during the year 1926-27—by G. V. . Srinivasa 
Rao. 

4. South-Indian Inscriptions Tezts, Volume VJ.—Miscellaneous Inscriptions 
from Tamil, Talagu and Kannada countries (N. I. 8., Vol. LM), 
by K. V. Subramanya Aiyyar. 

5. Memoir No. 25—Basreliefs of Badami, by R. D. Banerji. 

6. Memoir No, 33—Pallava Architecture, Part I, by A. H. Longhurst. 

7. Memoir No. 34—A New Inscription of Darius from Hamuadan, by Prof; 
K. Herzfeld. | 

3, Memoir No, 36.—Dolmens of the Pulney Hills, by A. Anglade and L. 
V. Newton. 

0. Sarnath Vivarana (Guide to Sarnath m Bengali), by Bhavatosh Majum- 

10, List of Photo-negatives of the Madras Presidency and Coorg stored in 
the Office of the Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Southern 
Cirele, Kotagiri,. corrected up to 1928, 

LL. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XTX, Parts 2, 3 and 4, edited by Dr. Hi 








12. Rakhshali Manuscript (N. 1. 8.. Vol. XLIIT). by G. R. Kaye, 


Puorockarns. 
Director General of Archwology—During the year under review 884 negatives 
were prepared, Of these 153 represent inscriptions, fragmentary Tronctfia. antl 
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wall paintings exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi; 60 are of sites and antiquities found at Taxila; 634 relate to buildings 
and antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro ; 33 represent Sir Aurel Stein's collec- 
tion of painted pottery from Baluchistan and Waziristan and the remaining 22 
are miscellaneous photographs of minor objects, drawings and other materials, 
In addition to these a series of 50 lantern slides of the Mohenjodaro ruins and of 
some interesting antiquities were prepared. Of the prints made durmg the 
year 2,652 were required for the use of departmental officers, 889 for record in 
the collection of albums kept at Mohenjodaro Museum and 240 for the series 
maintained at the Taxila Museum. From Provincial offices were received 1,359 
prints which were mounted in the albums kept for reference In the Central Archmo- 
logical Library at Simla. Two hundred and fifty one prints were supplied to 
the public the sale-proceeds of which amounted to Rs. 235-10-6, 

Northern Circle, Agra—One hundred and eighty-two negatives were added 
to the collection. Of these 102 were of sculptures belonging to Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Radha Krishna of Muttra, 65 of ancient monuments at Fyzabad, Sambhal, 
Rapri, Jaunpur, Agra and Delhi, while the remaining 15 were taken for sale to 
private persons. ] 

Northern Circle, Lahore——Two hundred and twenty-five negatives were pre- 
pared, of which 119 relate to the sites and antiquities at Harappa, 16 to the 
mound at and antiquities from Kotla Nihang in Ambala District and the rest to 
various monuments in the Punjab and United Provinves. In all 1,440 prints 
were prepared, of which the majority were sent to the Custodian, Archeological 
Museum, Sarnath, for local sale, 145 prints supplied gratis to the departmental 
officers and 106, to the value of Rs. 107-7-0, were sold to the public, 

Frontier Circle—Altogether seventy-two plates were exposed during the 
year. Of these 56 were required for conservation work, 4 illustrate City 
Wall of Multan, 10 represent the Mughal architecture of Lahore and 2 are re- 
productions of the drawings of the old buildings at Lahore. 106 prints were 
supplied to the officers of the Department and 48 to the public for which a sum 
of Rs. 46-10-0 was realized. 

Western Circle—One hundred and eighty-four negatives were added to the 
collection. Of 845 prints made during the year, 335 were supplied to the Director 
General of Archeology, 129 to the officers of the Department and local Govern- 
ment, and 326 sold to the public for Rs. 394-10-0, 

Central Circle—Of the 306 photographs taken during the year 162 were of 
monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the remaining 144 of monuments in the 
Central Provinces. Among the former the principal photographs refer to the 
excavations at Niland’. One hundred and sixty prints were supplied gratis 
to the departmental officers, 3 to the Bihar and Orissa Government and 62 were 
sold to the public. 

Eastern Cirele—Three hundred and seventy-three negatives were taken 
during the year, among which 301 relate principally to the excavations carried 
out in Bengal, 22 are of ancient sites and monuments in Bengul and 38 are of 
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Southern Circle—One hundred and twenty-one negatives were added to 


the list. Besides 09 prints, to the value of Rs, 121-4-0, which were sold to the 


public, 118 prints were supplied to the Director Genera: 
made for office se. 
Burma Cirele—Ome hundred photographs were added to the collection. 
They relate principally to the excavations conducted during the year at Hmawza 
Indian Museum, Archioloqica. 





of Archeology and 121 








Section.—Forty-seven negatives were pre- 


pared during the year in the Archwological Section of the Indian Museum. 


Drawinas. 

Director General of Archwology—Thirty drawings were prepared in connet- 
tion with excavation works carried on at Mohenjodaro in Sind and at Taxila in 
the Punjab, 

Northern Ovrele, Agra —The two temporary draftsmen with the assistance 
of the head draftsman completed 13 measured drawings and one pencil drawing 
of monuments in Delhi. In addition measurements of ten other buildin 7% wet 
taken and seventeen pencil drawings of plans made. Amongat these latter 
may be mentioned those of the Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah and the Taj Mahal 


at Agra. 





Northern Circle, Lahore—Nine drawings were prepared, of which eight refer 
to the excavations carried on at Harappa and one is of the Gdyatri mound at 
Mathura. 

Frontier Cirele-—Thirty-nine drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
are In connection with the proposed lay-out of the Lahore Fort and conservation 
works in the Punjab. They also include several tracings made for record from the 
plans received from the Public Works Department. 

Western Circle-—Besides 132 plans and sketches required for conservation 
work, one new drawing of the Safa Masjid at Belgaum Fort was added to the 
list of measured drawings. 
include 13 of the excavated remains at Nalanda, | | 
Of these five show the different sites at Mahdsthin, Bogra District, and the rest 
include a plan of ‘ Devil's Mound" at Rangamati, & survey map of Rangimati 
and its environs, Murshidabad District, and a plan of excavations at eastern 
enclosure wall at Pahirpur, Rajshahi District. 

Southern Civele—Ten drawings and six traci Were prepared during + 
year in the Southern Circle. ry ee Sree 

Burma Circle.—No fresh drawings were added to the list during the year 
but the following were redrawn on reduced scales, viz., (1) Sketch of paintings on 
the walls of subsidiary stupas on the roof of the Patothamya temple, Pagan 
(2 and 3) Plan and section of the Gawdawpalin temple, Pagan, (4) Plans of the 
Thabbyinnya temple, Pagan, (5) Plans of the Tilominlo temple, Pagan, and (6) 
Map of Srikshetra, Old Prome. | 
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PERSONNEL. 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, was placed on special duty for a 
term of seven and a half years from September 6th, 1928. Mr. J. F. Blakiston, 
in addition to his own duties as Deputy Director General of Archwology, was- 
appointed to officiate as Director General with ellect from the 6th September 
1928 till he was relieved by Mr, H. Hargreaves, who on his return from leave 
assumed charge of the office of the Director General with effect from the 8th 
October 1928, Mr. Blakiston reverting to his original post of Deputy Director: 
General. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni continued as Deputy Director General 
for Exploration, and Mr. E. J, H. Mackay, Assistant Superintendent for Explora- 
tion, was designated ‘Special Officer for Exploration * with effect from the 1st 
October 1928. Mr. N. G. Majumdar and Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid continued 
as Assistant Superintendent for Exploration and Assistant Archeological 
Chemist respectively. Consequent to the transfer of Mr. B. L.. Dhama, ag 
Officiating Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, to the 
Northern Circle, Agra, on the 3lst March 1928, Mr. H. H. Khan, Assistant 
Superintendent in the Western Circle took over charge of the Central India and. 
Rajputana Circle with effect from the 5th April 1929, 

Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiud Din, Personal Assistant to the Superintendent, 


Frontier Circle, continued to act as Officiating Superintendent till 11th April 
1928, when he was relieved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan transferred ~ 


from the Northern Circle, Agra. Mr. Murari Lal Arora, Conservation Assistant 
of the Northern Circle, Agra, acted ‘as officiating incumbent of the newly created 
post of Assistant Engineer from the 27th April 1928 till the afternoon of 10th 
December 1928 when he made over charge to Dr, Khwaja Ali Akhtar Ansari 
appointed on probation for two years. In the Central Circle, Mr. J. A. Page, 
Superintendent, went on leave for four months with effect from 22nd July 1928 
and Mr. @. M. Moneer, Persian and Arabic Scholar olticiated for him. Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, Superintendent, Archwological Section, Indian 
Museum, was on leave from the 15th October 1928 to the 14th January 1929 
and an Assistant Curator, Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, officiated for him. 

Mr. G. Venkoba Rao, Assistant Archwological Superintendent for Epigraphy 
at Madras, retired on the 16th May 1928 after a long service of 33 years and in 
his place Mr, 8. V. Visvanatha, M.A., L.T., was taken on probation for two years 
with effect from the Ist December 1928, During the intervening period of seven 
months Mr. G. V. Srinivasa R; B.A., the Senior Assistant, took over charge of 
the current duties of the office. It is-with regret that I have to record the death 
of Mr. Venkoba Rao which took place within a few months of his retirement. 
Mr, Venkoba Rao was a sound Dravidian scholar and the Annual Reports 
on South Indian Epigraphy for the years 1919 to 1997 bear testimony to his 
scholarship, industry and energy, and South Indian Epigraphy is a loser by ~his 
demise. The vacant post of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy in 
the office of the Government Epigraphist for India at Ootacamund was filled up 
by the appointment on probation for two years of Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A,, 
Ph.D. (Cantab), 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The three scholarships for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, and Architecture 
awarded to Messrs. Hargovind Lal Srivastava, M.A. Q. M. Moneer, B.A., and 
Shib Charan Mukherji, B.A., respectively, were extended for a further period of 
oné year. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Aluseum, Archaological Section, during 
the year 1928-29, 
PURCHASED. 

1. (7554).—Bronze image of Manikavasakara (Saivite saint). From Settipulam, Tirut- 
turaipundi Taluk, District Tanjore. 2° "x 3}". 

2. (7985)—Bronze dancing image of Bilasubramanya (son of Siva). From Settipulam, 
Tirutturaipundi Taluk, District Tanjore. 1’ 2" x1’. 

3. (7483).—Stone figure of Durgd slaying the buffalo demon. From Dalmi, District 
Manbhum, Bihar and Orissa. 5° x 2’ 9°. 


4. (/989),—Standing figure of Jina Rishabhanatha with the bull below his feet and a 
chauri bearer and two attendant standing figures on each side. From Dalmi, District Manbhum, 
Bihar and Orissa. 1’ 8°10", 


5. (7490),—Grey sandstone figure of Brahma. From Benares. 2’ 4y°x 1" 22". 
6, (7591),—Reddish sandstone slab bearing the image of Bhairava with a worshipper 
performing drati, From Benares. 1’ 8)" 12)", 


Treasvre Trove. 
7. (7987).—Stone image of Revanta on horse-back. From Chancharipasa, District Bakar- 
ganj, Bengal. 101’ 7". 
PRESENTATIONS. 
Presented by Babu Mahendra Nath Kulobhi. 
8. (7082).—8tone figure of Child Krishna. From Punra, District 24-Parganas, Bengal. 
Ix 6". 


Presented by E. FP. O. Murray, Esgr., Mining Engineer, Tatanagar. 


9. (7486),—Stone flakes and other stone implements. From Dhalbhum Pargana near 
atansgar, District Singbhum, Bihar and Orissa (1—134). 





Presented by Maulavi Muhammad Safatulla of Berhampore. 
10. (7692).—Persian inscription on a stone slab recording the date of erection of a mosque 
in 1212 H. (1796-97 A.D.) by Fakir Talib. From Berhampore, District Murshidabad, Bengal. 
9)" x 124". 





On loan from the Director General of Archeology in India. 


11-82, (6962-7033).—Terracotta and other objects, 


ag. 


=_—— 
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(7034)—Blurred terracotta humun head, 4°%2". - 

(7035).—Stone lion on pedestal. 93" height. 

(7036).—Broken stone male figure holding a vessel in left hand. "x5". 
(7037),—Ayagapatta slab with elephants and other animal figures, 7)" x4j". 
(7038).—Nurasimha in stone, 23°12", 

(,039).—Devi in a panel of stone. 14)" 127°x6". 


B-106. (7040-47).—Pottery. 

107. (7058)—Fragment of stone sculpture (Viehnu), 5}°x Sj’. 

108. (7059)—Stone figure of Buddha in meditation with a standing attendant on either 
| ate ag". 

109-150. (7060-7101),—Terracotta. 

151. (7102)—Stone image of Bodhisattva. l1}"x4}’. 


152-53. (7103-04),—Pottery. | 


Feow Konvesweras. 
154-221. (7105-7172).—Pottery. 
229, (7173)—Cireular steutite casket. Dinmeter 1)" height 4j”. 
225-444. (7144-7595).— Pottery. 


445-596, (7396-7487).— Pottery. 

537-38. (7488-59),—Stone heads, 24", 25°, 

539-552. (7490-7503)—Pottery. 

555. (7304).—Torso of a stone image of Kirttikeya. 2}*x1}". 

S64. (705).—Piece of stone dish with a deer in relief. 2}"%18", 
665-566. (7406-7517),—Pottery. 

567, (7418)—Fragment of a stone image, 54° x5)", 

568-597. (7519-7548),—Pottery. 

508. (7449)—Two human figures of stone carved in relief, "x51". 
590-621. (7550-7572) Pottery. 


622-625. (7a7 3-76).— Pottery. 


Faom Usesows Locacrries, 
626-628. (7577, 7780-81).—Pottery. 
A20-630, (7778-7779) —Stone head and broken Trim{frti image of stone. 
631. (7583).—Stone seal representing a galloping horse on one side 


and 4 
elephant on the other, Diameter 1”, running 


692-1154, (7693-8125) (4-H)—Engraved gems, metal tings and other antiquities il sted 


by G. G. Pearse, 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29. 








Worn out 


Protapiditya IT a“ 


Jam Sahel ‘ 


I. Nox-McnawMapan. 


Billan, 





Mode of soquisition. 


Total, 





1 | Lent by the Dires- 
tor tlenernl of 


Archwologr. 

0 Do. 

21 | Presented by the 
Crowerrinen f of 
the United Prm- 
Tinces, 


1 | Preeented by KE. 
Ashley, Eaqr., 
A.D-C to His 
Excellency the 
Gevernor of 
Bombay. 











Ghiss-ucd-Din Balban 

Sikandar Shah , 
Uinassigned 

SherShoh  . . 


Do, - a = 
Ths. = = - 
Jahangir . ; -! 


Shah Jahas . . 


* i 





Sultan of Delhi .|  . A _ 
Gnjrat * | 
Sultan of Dethi 
Sun. = 
Do, . = 
Dh, = a 
Da, . =" 
Mughal rT 
Do, 
Do. . 
Do, . 
Do, é 
De, a it cd a ae Cr i in 





| Pai 
l | Lent by the Dire. 
tor General af 


i ” De. ; 
I Do, 
! Da, 


0 | Presented by the 
| Panjab Govern. 


hirnt. 
40 Do, 
4 Do, 
2 Deo, 


1 | Lent by the Diree- 
tor Genera) of 
Arch 


I De. 

6 Da, 

* | "Gone 
the United Pros 

2 Do, 

a Da, 


Diy ee 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Musewm, Archoological Section, during the year 1923-29— 
contd. 





















Roter’s name. 3 =a Mode of acquisition. 
: : 
e | = 

Aurangeeb Lt 12 | Presented by the 

Director of 
Do. : 1 | Preeented by ithe 
| Government of 
the United Pro- 

Shah Alam | ] i | Presented by the 
Director of | . 
THLE, 

Muhammad Shah 2 2 | Preeented by the 

the United Pro- 
| Tinons. 

Ahmad Shah a S| Presented by the 
Giovernment of 

Alampir Tl s | Leo, 

Shah Alam I] . J 1 | Preeented by the 
lommment of 
the United Pro 

rinces, 
Do. : 13 | | «19 | Presented the 
Dirertor of I 
Fillors, 
De. 5 cae the 
| Born hay ch 

Unassigned , | Native State 7 1 | Lent by the Dines- 

tur Genem) of 
Te, : : Da, FI Do, 
| Tora a 
PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS. 
I. Nox-MunaMMapay, 

Punch marked 40 15 a7 | Lent by the Dired- 
Ar thaology Loe v 

Alexander the Great | Macedon a 4 De. 


2-2 
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List of coina acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29— 


contd. 
PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—+ondéd. 


I, Nox-McpamMabax—<ontd. 








a Mode of soquaition. 
E 
1 | Lent br the Diree- 

Da, 

Deo. 

Do. 

Da, 

Do, 

De. 

Do. 

Do. 

Antimachos Do, 
Hermains. =, Tho. 
Unidentified , Da, 
Aree I Da, 
Avell .  , Do. 
Gondophares , l Deo, 
Abdagases ! Da 
Mithradates IT a Do. 
Mithradates IV (1). | is Do, 
Unidentified .  . 1 Du, 
KadphiecssI . 4 Do. 
Db. i, 3 Do, 
Kanishka, - 16 Ly 
Houvishka 5 it Gt ar 7 Do 


bo 
o 
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APPENTE 





List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, | Section, during the year 1928-29— 





L Now-Mvunawmapaw—conéd, 








PRPS PSS P PPPS PP PPP PP FE 


Looal come of Nortbh- | Ba 


Gihgrvadera . «| Kalachori . 
Kalachuri of 


ry Rey PP FF 





List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29— 


Prithvirajan =. 


Toramina A 





= 


PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—<cont. 
L. Now-MvpawMapan—contd. 


Gold, 
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conta. 


iE 


“~ @& ww w 


in 


=- &-& -+- =—- FF —- + §—&§ &S HK 





= 
=| 
i 








Billon. 





oo & 


3 


Mode of acquisition. 


tor General 
Archeology 


PY PPPS PK SF 


oll | 
QO 


YFP RPP PEP P PRY PP ee eg 


the Dhree- 


ho 


of 


“ae 
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APPENDIX I—conéd. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29 


contd. 
PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—+roned. 
I, Nox-McnamMaban—condd. 








Ruler's name. 
i | 3 
Worn ont | | 
IT | 
- 10 | 
ay 
Rajarija , 
Tttioma . ; | 
Yuddha Malla , F 
ao) 
aa lk 
Padma Tanks , 
Rima Tonka ? 
Jayakiim II]. : : 
I 
Viehpuvardhens i. 
a 
I 
Gajapati Pagoda i 
1 
1 
: 3 
= 1 
& 
ii | 
' 
iH] 
Calne. ‘a 9 
Vir Biya - 
Krishgs Raju , 25 | 
Haidar Ali, 7 
. | 
= Sp | 





d 
7 } 


PRES PPP PF FRR ee eg preverreryre| 


a 


| 
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APPENDIX I—condd. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29— 


Euler's name, 


Achynta Baya. . 
Unidentified . 
a 
Sibasamalla , 
Miscellaneous un- 
identified, 
Native States . 
Victoria. 
Wiliam IT, 
Willamiv , 


contd 


PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—condd. 


I. Nox-Muramwapanw—conid, 





; 
fi 


FP SS PF FRPP PRP PS Pe yg PF y eevee 


Inst of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archwologieal Section, during the year J92S-29— 





Raoler’s nome, 
Victoria . i 
Edouard VIE . 

T “ 
Napolean TIT . 
Lea |] “ 
Joanne: V . 
Jonunnes VI. 
Ohinese Cash . 
Victoria . _ 

Th. é 
Tua. he 
Ia Cit . 
Da, 
Al-W alid = 
Subuktigin =. 
Bahram Shah . 
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conta. 


PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS 





I. Nox-MvmamMapan—conelil, 








Dynasty. “ 
aE 
England . 1] @] & 
| 
Do, Ps Fi i “I 
Venetian = : : _ 
Roman < “ 74 | 116 | 
French a . 2 
United Statee . L} : 
| Byzantine . a5] : 
Do, . “ aa , 
| Paekiesl = . : 
Do, ‘ F y L 
Lee rien : = 
i 4 L | 
Nora Scotia : l : x 
Straite Settlements . 1 | sh) 
Hongkong . . : = 2 = 
Navyaka * we 3T:| * 
Pamine Token . * | : 
British Token 2 . 
Medaland seal .. | z I | l “ 
Toran . On 3,421 | 1 a | 
IL. Mvmasmapan, 
(Charnawee . ; Z i. - , 
Da, . | - . Le 





_— 


= SS i 


F 


POY PPRY PY PPP PPR PRP PS Efe 


ee FF 





* 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29— 


contd. 
PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—contd, 
IL MviammaDan—contd. = 


Coll. 


moved. 

mod bin Sam. 

Shams-ud-Din Alta- | Sultan of Delhi 
Q wu t u bod-Din : Do. 

Mu 





Sxtoecanth) da 12 
Mohammed bin] Do .. i 

Mohammad bin Farid] Do, 

Gkinena-Din . «| Bakmani 

Fire Shah . «| Da. | 
Adil Shah . .|Hijapor se. 
Nasir-nd-Din Moham-| Sind . 3 
paren TF. cl Msgial 





Acrangzb : 2 | 





» Bw a - 


wo wwe aie#ewoe = 


Lb 4 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1928-29 
conold, 
PEARSE COLLECTION OF COINS—coneld. 





= 
a 


| 


Ruler’ name. ei Fs. : | k ; f 3 


Shah AlamI . 


it 
; 
f 


i] 


Jahandar Shah 
Farrukhsiyar . 
Fafi-ud-Darajat 
Ahmad Shah . 
Ehah Alam 1 ‘ 
Atabek Nasir-nd-Din | 
Mabmud. 
Abdul Hamid. , 
Abdul Mazid Khan .| Do 
Muhammad U . .| Morocco “ ai a 
Eben of Bokhars , es i) I 
Jahan Shah -|Koshan , : ea 
Amir Sher All »{/Afghen . og! lk 1 
Amir Yakub . -| Do. . . : | ss 1 
Tipu Sultan =, . | Mysore : “ 13 13 116 
Ali Raja . - | Cananorm , | ee | wi 
Nawab of Cananore , | a a: rs i 
Nawab of Carnatic | | 
Ghazi-nd-Din Haider, | Qudh . : - 
WapdAliSbsh ./ Da. . .| a. i} 
Afval Shah =, + | Hyderabad , : sk i + 
Ane sl el De «Ces 1 i | 
Native States = - 2 i 
Eset Indian Company = 1 | M7 iG 
Unamigned , South India : 7 1 Le | 


YY PRR FF 


i 


so AY I 


rf 


P=] 


FVYPEVPYP OPO P ERP YP EOP ER EE Pa 
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APPENDIX I—vonid. 
Last of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29, 


On LOAN FROM THE Dieecror Generat or ARcHEoLogY on INDIA. 
1. Bronze Celestial Sphere. 
2. Portrait of Timur with some of his attendants. 
3. Portrait of Sultan Shuja with a lady and two female singers. 


List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29, 


Roler’s name. Mode of acquisition. 





| Presented hy the 


Government of the 
United Provinoes, 
Jahangir . * a“ ; Do. 
Jahangir and Nurjahan . Do, 
Aurangeeb . .§ + + Do. 
Do, 


Miao. ve. Presented by the 
Inrector of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
rinors, 

Aurangeb . 6 ss Do, : 

Kom Bakhsh. .§ + > Do. 

JahandarShah - : 

Forrukhsiyar, . + - a 

Muhammad Shah . . , Do. 

Shah Alam I ‘ . Da, 

SherSaek . : : sony ? vd 
rar. 

Islam Shah . ; . ; Do. 

Mohd. AdilShah . =~ - Do. 

‘Thrahim Shah . * | Do, 

Humayun = . . : | Do. 

De. 


Akbar ., # © = 
Preacnied by the 





Abmad Shah Bahadur . 4 
Lrormerniment oll 
Alamgir I i: a ~ al Da, 
Farrui : . Presented r the 
wiih hae Bombay Beane 
Royal Asiatia 
Society. 


Shah Alam If 


104 , 
List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29 








Ruler's name. | Dynasty. Gold. Silver. | Copper. | Total. | Mode of acipuiaition. 


f 
=i 
= 
F 
-—- we = 


PRPP PRR RF F 
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APPENDIX II, 
Additions to Departmental Libraries. 



















Name of office, Booka 


purchased. | presented. Total, 





Director General a im is Py * é 


Sortherm Cide— 
Muhammadan and British Monument: , e 


Hindu and Buddhist Monumenta - 2 ‘ 
Weatern Circle . ” . * * . it 













In addition to these 33 


ote., De ee cuialek thee 


af coat. 
Central Girdle . . . “a ‘ 
Eastern Circle . “ .s * lk : 
Southern Gila,  . . « «© « « 


BormaClelé wl wll ll ll The Siamese Government 


presented | book. 
Government Epigraphist . = ‘ ; : 


Sree piace came Raparieneniiont for FE 


Archmological Chemist 


Includes 12 books received 
in exchunge. 
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